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Hello Roctober Friends of Yore, 
Jake here, who you may or may not recall, as it’s been around seven years 
since our last issue was published. Back in the day every zine opened with an 
apology for being a few weeks late, which was usually undetectable 
considering screwy publication patterns, and the fact that you got zines in the 
actual mail. Hopefully many of you saw the last issue, a spectacular deep 
dive into comedy and novelty vinyl. While I loved that ish there were a few 
frustrations that set me back a bit. There was an humiliating misspelling of 
someone’s name; we lost our domain, roctober.com, to a vicious domain 
hawk; and the ancient version of Filemaker I used became so incompatible 
with modern technology that I lost key mailing lists and spreadsheets. 

But the main reason I was unable to keep up with the zine was a positive one. 
My Roctober reputation landed me a job running a 500 capacity 
jazz/R&B/hip hop/Afrobeat/comedy/dance party venue in my neighborhood, 
and I was booking over 400 events a year, with a hand in almost every aspect 
of the business. That definitely dominated my time, and let me do similar 
work in a different way (hosting Andre Williams' last concert; bringing Dick 
Gregory back to the South Side; having Phil Cohran’s sons play with De La 
Soul; putting a Cavedwellers, T. Valentine, and Thee (sometimes masked) 
Tsunamis on a bill together; bringing in Bushwick Bill for Halloween [not on 
a weekend]; having Tony Allen, and other Fela bandmates, play our stage). It 
has been very rewarding, at the expense of my zine and TV show, Chic-A- 
Go-Go (which I’ve been producing very sporadically after not missing a 
week for over 15 years). 

SO...I have been planning to bring back Roctober, and actually had big plans 
to do a new issue and an October festival in 2020, but in March (like 
everything) those plans changed. Though there will be no fest, I have decided 
to revive the magazine, and put it out annually every October. So this issue 
will launch on Halloween 2020 as a PDF on the very Beta version of our new 
Website, gloriously located at www.roctober.rock !!! 

While I expect the 2021 issue to be astonishing, I was happy to return with an 
astonishingly OK issue this year: ROCTOBER #52: THE (NOTHING) 
SPECIAL 25"(ish) ANNIVERSARY ISSUE ! (Thanks to The Great Gaylord 
for the title). Because I know there will be no advertisers, no zine fests, less 
stores open, and too much terrible 2020 stuff to list asked my genuinely 
genius contributors to not knock themselves out, to just give me something 
they had lying around or could kick out quick, to keep their contributions in 
line with the “nothing special” theme. 

They failed miserably. The contributions to this issue are so spectacular I 
almost had to change the (dazzling) cover to remove the “nothing special” 
tagline. Many of them just created new, amazing works, like Christina 
Mighty’s piece on Lady Saw, K. Thor Jensen’s Exhuma comic, and my son’s 
knockoff chipmunk masterpiece. Some of them happened to have brilliant 
things that had gone unpublished (Phil Milstein’s Shaggs piece), some did 
new explorations of previously published work (Jonathan Poletti’s Rich 
Mullins piece) and some are previews for forthcoming books (James Porter’s 
and Dave the Spazz’s generous sneak peeks). And the illustrations... Whoah! 
The talent in these pages is insane! And even though I tried to do a theme- 
free issue, it looks like a failed there as well. While everyone is stuck at home 
reflecting this year we got a number of pieces that explored very personal 
ways our lives as fans are affected and shaped and enriched by our musical 
heroes. Christina’s blessing by a superstar; Phil’s elusive Shaggs-goals; and 
Derek Erdman’s shameless Danzig collecting/investing adventures are as 
fascinating portraits, of the writers, as some of the 7000 words+ interviews 
with artists in this issue. While, as promised, the anniversary being celebrated 
is only 25ish mag actually turned 28 this year), this issue is VERY special. 
Adding girth to technique, we fattened this up by cleaning house! Wanting to 
go into next year (which I would love to believe will be better than this one) 
with a clean slate, I took every unpublished piece (some from 2014, when the 
last issue shoulda come out, and some over twenty years old, inexplicably 
unused) and found ways to fit them in. Explore Hollee Thee Maxwell’s 2013 
thoughts on her relationship with Ike Turner (the interview led to a book 
collaboration with the author); speak at length with Linda Gail Lewis in the 
1990s, on the verge of her major label career revival; Read Nardwuar’s 
interview with Marc Maron that I simply forgot to print last issue! 

As I write this it is not yet Halloween 2020. November 3« could be a 
monumental day for earth, or not, who knows. But I do know that I feared not 
feeling like doing any damn thing after that, so I hustled to assemble this fat 
issue before that date. And I know that having my work at my music venue 
altered so earth-shatteringly by the COVID-crisis and the live music industry 
upheavals reminded me of how much I love doing the creative/research- 










driven/obscure hero-celebrating/collaborative work that makes up Roctober, 
so thank you for being out there to receive it. 
Love — Jake 
NEW ADDRESS: 1424 E 59« St. #AO Chicago IL 60637 / roctobermagazine@ gmail.com 
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The highlight of the Roctober/Chic-A-Go-Go downtime (that lasted 6/10 of a decade): Miss Mia, 
Ratso and I meeting Philly Soul legend Bunny Sigler at the Mausoleum of Contemporary Art in 
Philadelphia. 
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(Riley Gale of Power Trip and John Prine remembered by William McCurtin) 


No Sides Records 2020 Catalog 


Also available: 


FUTURE SOUNDS OF CHICAGO Compilation 7” $5 Back in stock! Four cuts of windy city weirdness featuring ZEEK SHECK, THE 
GROUCHOS, F’STEIN and THE TORTURE(D) MACHINE. 


MISS HIGH HEEL- Split Wax Cylinder, Inscribed: Beast 661 CD $8 Free-grind glam-noise superband featuring Tom Smith (TO LIVE & 


7 SHAVE IN LA), Marlon Magas (LAKE OF DRACULA), Azita (THE SCISSOR GIRLS) and the death-jazz era FLYING LUTTENBACHERS. 
TITAN CLASH- Good Vs. Evil 7” $5 Chicago hip hop entity’s first release. One radio-friendly song; the other one, not so much. 
TRUMANS WATER- The Singles 1992-1997 CD $8 The BEATLES of 90s noise rock. A collection of gems and treasures remastered by 


Weasel Walter (THE FLYING LUTTENBACHERS). 


VGM MIX TAPE #8 Compilation CD $8 Saviors of the video game music! 27 chiptune/vgm bands and artists from around the world. 


Featured in Game Informer and Entertainment Weekly! 
MALADE DE SOUCI- Mmmm-bbaa CD $8 Mysterious St. Louis maze-rock trio’s 2nd release. Featuring Jimbo Hagerty of YOWIE. 


TERROR AT THE OPERA- Snake Bird Blue CD $8 Detroit guitar-and-accordion duo featuring Gretchen Gonzales of UNIVERSAL 
INDIANS/UNIVERSAL EYES and SLUMBER PARTY. 


NO DOCTORS- ERP Saints CD EP $6 Sweaty avant garde jock rockers’ ultra-polished 3rd studio release. 


CRAZY NAIL-— Flaming Fire CD $6 Chicago scene-creep “Crazy Andy” Andonaegui’s 2nd and, sadly, final album of vox-n-electronix high 


weirdness. Really loud and very demented. RIP broheim! 


DEATH FACTORY- Drone Footage CD $8 80 minutes of musickness from this 30-years-going-strong Chicago industrial/noise outfit. 


4 e a g 7 ay a F E WY AXWE E g AMPYRE- Now Now Cassette $6 Two long-form pieces from this Chicago post-darkwave duo. 
3 ANY 3 A i ¢ Z | \ ETCHED IN THE EYE- Live In Houston Cassette $6 Skronk-noise trio featuring experimental guitarist Sandy Ewen. 


FREEBASE AIN’T FREE Book $13 All prices postage paid in the U.S.A. Outside orders please email. 





Chicago Blues Hall of Famer Holle Thee Maxwell’s Zelle and Paypal payments, general correspondence to nosidesrecords@yahoo.com. 
recollections and anecdotes about her professional and 


personal relationship with rock n’ roll icon Ike Turner as 
facebook.com/nosidesrecords soundcloud.com/nosidesrecords 





he fought to come back from addiction and obscurity. 





The Shaggs’s 


Philosophy Of The World: 
A Fish Story 


by Phil Milstein 


Author's note: I wrote this story about 15 years ago for a proposed 
anthology of “record collecting fish stories.” After being thanked for my 
submission I heard not a further peep about the book, and by now I 
reckon it’s unlikely to ever be published. I still like the piece, but ill 
read as mighty self-indulgent if you don’t Reep its original context in 
mind as you read tt. 


If I was Ahab and was a record collector instead of a whale 
hunter, my Moby Dick would be the original version of The 
Shages’s 1969 album Philosophy Of The World, on the Third 
World label. 


I was present, albeit peripherally, at the discovery of the 
germinal copy — Copy One — of Philosophy at Sun Music 
record store in Amherst, Massachusetts in 1976, and was a 
witness to the events that led to its facsimile reissue, by a 
collaboration of Rounder Records and NRBQ’s Red 
Rooster label, in 1980. Since then I have watched, in 
wonder and amazement, as the album’s legend has grown, 
bit by bit like an inner tube being inflated, feeling from the 
start a personal attachment to its unlikely success and the 
lore that’s come to surround it. As the music within has 
been an inspiration throughout my adult life so has the 
quest to own an original copy been a focal point, to the 
extent of guiding key decisions in my life. 


This remarkable album captures the three Wiggin sisters, 
from the small town of Fremont in southeastern New 
Hampshire, maneuvering their way through 12 original 
songs by guitarist Dorothy Wiggin as if their instruments 
wete booby-trapped. That a single record could plausibly be 
assessed as both “‘the worst album ever made” and “‘better 
than The Beatles” is testament to its utter otherworldliness. 


The immediate impact of my exposure to Copy One, with 
its equally preternatural cover photo and liner notes, was so 
powerful that it was weeks before I could settle down and 
more rationally deduce that at least one other copy must 
exist — and that, if it did, I could possibly locate and own 
it. Recognition of this fact was a eureka moment, which 
soon became a beckoning light that provided both direction 
and purpose. Where it’s led, I have followed. 


*K OK OK 


When, after four years there, the relentless pleasantness of 
life in the so-called Happy Valley of western Massachusetts 
had become insufficiently challenging to me, in the summer 
of 1980 I decided to move to a more urban locale. 
Ruminating on which U.S. city would be the most 
hospitable new home for me, I tallied the pros and cons of 
each viable candidate. No clear answer emerged, until I 
added in the novel factor of which would be the most likely 
environment in which to find my copy of Philosophy Of The 
World. The moment I did, Boston — the closest true city to 
The Shagegs’s home area — arose as the obvious choice, and 
I have been here ever since. 





Even before that fall’s release of the Rounder edition of 
Philosophy a buzz about the record had begun to spin out 
along the record hounds’ grapevine. The few copies that 
were known to be in circulation were thus starting to see 
their prices rise, but it didn’t occur to me to track my prey 
amid the collector’s market. Indeed, it was the hope of 
recreating, in my own way, the excitement that surrounded 
Copy One when it was discovered, at the bottom of a stack 
of otherwise common trade-in albums, that compelled me 
to pursue mine among the world’s bargain bins. Searching 
in-the-field furthermore provided focus to my record- 
hunting activities: where my musical interests were diverse 
enough that, when scouring record bins previously, ’d 
hardly known where to begin, I now knew exactly what I 
was looking for. If in the course of that I happened upon 
other promising items, so much the better. 


And so I landed in Boston with four fingers extended: the 
index fingers and opposing thumbs with which experienced 
recotd chimps riffle through albums as rapidly as bank 
tellers count bills. I haunted every Goodwill, Slavation 
Army and St. Vincent de Paul thrift store in the area; 
followed up every yard and garage and estate sale listed in 
the neighborhood weeklies; made myself a familiar presence 
at every used record shop within seven counties. I turned up 
items — for instance, a copy of Their Satanic Majesties Request 
with a flawless lenticular attachment for 75¢ at a sidewalk 
sale — so thrilling they practically jarred my fillings loose ... 
but no Philosophy. 


Digging in my heels, I ventured deeper still into the vinyl 
underground, and began identifying what Tl call the 
“afterthought stacks’? — those used-goods shops that don’t 
ordinarily trade in records but which had nonetheless 
acquired some, which they kept hidden away not out of 
protective interest so much as proprietor disinterest. Shops 
of this type operate at such a fringe of commercial society 
that one could scarcely imagine anybody making a living 
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(Illustration by Caroline Shirley Woodward) 


from one, yet it is the owners’ very obliviousness of the 
contents of their vinyl holdings that lend them such 
promise, “collector’s blackthumb”’ be damned. For all the 
dust-suffused mounds of Jimmy Osmond, Leo Sayer and 
Melochrino Strings records I plowed through you'd think 
I'd have encountered one lousy copy of Philosophy Of The 
World, but, alas, there was nary a trace. 


7K OK OK 


By now the Philosophy reissue had been out for around three 
years, and the group’s legend was taking solid shape. What 


was once “out little thine” belonged now to the world. If I 
had avoided the collector’s market thus far, the steadily- 
escalating prices were hardly tempting me down that 
avenue now. Yet, with hopes diminishing, I did make a key 
adjustment to my strategy. 


My sense of an unsifted Phz/osophy potentially lurking in the 
Boston area had been fuelled by a deductive vision of 
copies distributed initially among Wiggin family members 
and friends, the majority of those being dumped into the 
bargain market after a single play Gf even that many), and at 
least a few of those drifting down to Boston over time. But 


if this formulation was correct, wouldn’t the Fremont area 
be a mote likely nexus of opportunity? 


While the notion of actually moving there struck me as a 
trifle extreme, it occurred to me that I could still appeal 
directly to the people of Fremont by advertising in their 
regional newspaper, which, I learned, was the Rockingham 
Gazette. A small but carefully-worded display ad would not 
only allow me to do my record shopping from the comfort 
of home, but could tap into another, more hidden segment 
of the local population: people who owned copies of 
Philosophy they'd never bothered to dump. Perhaps among 
those there were some who'd prefer, for sentimental if not 
aesthetic reasons, to hold onto theirs even in the face of an 
ad touting “Top Dollar Paid!”, but far more common, I 


hoped, would be those all too happy to take the cash. 


When my ad appeared it generated just one reply, but that 
reply was a most exciting one, and held immense potential. 
Dorothy Wiggin herself, The Shages’s resident genius, 
honored me with a phone call one night to generously offer 
me a copy of the album, free of charge. I could barely 
believe what was about to happen: my years of dedicated 
searching — of collector’s blackthumb so embedded in my 
epidermis it was all but permanent — were not only about 
to reach fruition, but they would do so in the best possible 
way, with a spare copy — perhaps even an unplayed or 
even still-sealed one — gifted to me by the group’s leader! 


I had made sure to specify in my ad that my interest was for 
a copy on the Third World label, the all-but-nonexistent 
record company from Boston’s Jamaica Plain 
neighborhood which had originally issued — “released”’ 
being a word that does not really apply in this case — 
Philosophy under circumstances that are charitably described 
as sketchy.* Had I thought to verify that point with 
Dorothy, it would’ve spared her her trouble, not to mention 
the expense, of sending me a copy. As great as my Joy was 
when the package arrived a few days later, such was the 
measure of my disappointment when I opened it to find 
not the ultrarare Third World original but rather the quite 
common Rounder reissue, which I could just have easily 
bought at the corner record store. I was touched, of course, 
by her gesture, but dismayed by the misunderstanding. 
Bereft of bright ideas, I was left to return to the trenches. 


*] documented the story of Third World Records in Ugly Things #47. 


I still hadn’t sought my copy in the collector’s market, but 
the collector’s market now sought me. A few months after 
the Gazette episode I received a call from Reed Lappin, 
owner of Boston’s sprawling In Your Ear record store, 
informing me of an original copy of Philosophy that had 
come his way. He offered the VG/VG+-graded item to me 
for $125, which by that point was a perfectly reasonable 
price. I snapped it up later that same day. It was the first 
collector-priced album I ever bought, and I was relieved to 
have my exhausting search arrive at what seemed a 
satisfying end. The prized object now mine, I took almost 
fetishistic pleasure in owning, finally, my own copy of the 
“real” Philosophy Of The World: the one with cover stock that 
was thick instead of slick; with the back-cover field closer 
to grey than its intended white; with the labels bearing not 
NRBQ’s silhouetted chicken but rather the unfamiliar 
lettered circle of the lowly Third World Records. I vowed 
to give this beautiful adopted child a loving home. 


Over time, however, an unexpected sensation set in. After 
the early glow of ownership faded I came to realize that I 
was no longer taking delight from my Third World 
Philosophy. Not only had my record hunting returned to its 
previous aimlessness, but, more significantly, the item itself 
no longer delivered the voltaic jolt a collector should be 
able to feel from one of his prized finds. Probing this 
absence of sensation, it struck me that the means by which 
I’d acquired the record was a form of cheating — like 
shooting a rare fish in a barrel — and that what Pd wanted 
all along was not to have a copy drop in my lap, but to find 
one of my own; to feel the satisfaction of something truly 
earned. Like a fish too small to keep, I had to throw this one 
back. 


*K OK OK 


I'd like to report that I’m still out there, still tracking my 
white whale, but I cannot. The world has changed too 
much, and anyway it’s abundantly clear that, after all these 
years, the bed has been fished dry. I also wish I could 
report that when I sold my copy of the Third World 
Philosophy it was for a tidy windfall, but I can’t do that either. 
The depressing truth is that I let myself get bitten by a 
shark, and didn’t even get a decent price by 1987 standards, 
let alone the kind of nosebleed rates the record commands 
today. You live and you learn. 


Meanwhile the phenomenon of The Shages grows ever 
larger, its legend ever more legendary. Thinking back to 
how radiantly alien Philosophy Of The World seemed when I 
first encountered it, I recall hoping it would be able to 
connect, over time, with a few other souls who’d also 
recognize its abundant rewards. ‘That it surely has done, and 
many times over. 
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By James Porter 

The following is an excerpt from my upcoming book, Wild 
In The Streets: Tales From Rock & Roll's Negro Leagues, 
which is due from Northwestern University Press next 
year. This work is a series of interviews with unsung Black 
rock pioneers (not R&B, but rock). Will Glover's role in 
all of this is very significant. Even though surf music did 
have African-American influences, the field of actual 
Black surf performers is not vast. Even though Bo Diddley 
and Freddie King both had surf albums, they were rushed 
out to capitalize on a trend (or ride the wave, as it were). 
Freddie's album was merely a repackaging of one of his 
regular albums; Bo's reverbed picking style would have 
been a natural for surf music, but unfortunately, “Surfin' 
With Bo Diddley” was’ fleshed out with subpar 
instrumentals by the usually great rockabilly cat, Billy Lee 
Riley. With those asterisks out of the way, there was an 
African-American duo called the Duals, who recorded for 
the black-owned Sue label (which was the original home 
of Ike & Tina Turner). Their big hit was 1961's 
electrifying "Stick Shift." This leaves the man of the hour, 
Will Glover, who played left-handed rhythm guitar with 
the Pyramids. 

Known for their 1964 hit "Penetration," on the Best label, 
the Pyramids were one of the most visual acts of the 





sixties. Interracial baldheaded surf bands don't come 
around every day. Their appearance in the movie Bikini 
Beach \eft a hell of an imprint. Besides backing up Frankie 
Avalon and a young Stevie Wonder, their own solo spots 
featured crazed choreography and, in one instance, a 
backover flip (during Skip Mercier's guitar solo). Given 
their gimmick, it is surprising that their sole album, “The 
Pyramids Play The Original Penetration!,” doesn't have 
any photographs of the band on the cover (instead, they're 
represented by a silly illustration featuring blue 
arrows). Glover says that they were so busy that there was 
literally no time. Their manager wanted the album out 
right away, to strike while the iron was hot; evidently, 
they were too preoccupied to stand still in front of a 
camera. However, the Bikini Beach flick, along with their 
appearance on American Bandstand (now on YouTube) 
and regular touring, exposed their five shiny pates to the 
world. 

Growing up in California, Glover had cultural influences 
coming from all ends of the spectrum. Rather than limit 
himself to R&B, his tastes absorbed everything from 
Johnny Mathis to Country music. In recent years, Glover 
has been seen performing everything from Country to a 
Chuck Berry tribute act! However, he has occasionally 
circled back to the surf sound that brought him fame all 
those years ago. Here's the man himself telling the story... 


James Porter: So how did you_ get. started? 
Willie Glover: My uncle gave me a guitar when I was 
seven, eight years old. I just fooled around with it a little 
bit, because it was totally upside down for me. (Note: 
Glover is left-handed) I started kind of writing songs and 
doing stuff. And then [ got into Johnny Mathis. 
I can hear that in your vocal style, on ‘“‘Here Comes 
Marsha.” 

Right. That was the kind of sound that I wanted, and I 
continued to work on it. And then all of a sudden it was 
really hard to make those chords totally upside down, so I 
had to teach myself how to play all over again, the correct 
way, where the E is on the top. When I was about 15, my 
dad was stationed in California. He was in the Navy. When 
I landed there, I ran into all of these guys from Hawaii and 
Guam, the Philippines, and they all played guitar. They 
didn’t play lead but what they did was, they strummed 
everything in such a different way. So I picked up some 
things from them from the way they strummed, and I 
thought, “man, this is cool.” So anyway, I learned how to 
strum like them, and I made different forms of chords. 
Finally, I got it to where I could do it. I learned how to do 
some jazz chords. Then I started just singing, you know — 
singing on the beat, singing wherever I could, for myself. 
What kind of music were you listening to? What was in 
the air that influenced you? 

Well, in that time period, guys like Frankie Lymon, Chuck 
Berry, Nat “King” Cole, Johnny Mathis — I listened to a 
collage of different types of singers, back in that time 
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period. Elvis...so many different genres of music were 
happening. My style is like “Here Comes Marsha.” You 
listen to “Here Comes Marsha,” you hear this pretty voice 
against hard chords. As I got older, I had distortion chords 
behind that, long before anybody else did that stuff. 
Finally, a friend of mine — well, actually he wasn’t a 
friend...a guy by the name of Skip Mercer saw me 
practicing. I used to play my guitar; one of the few kids 
who took their guitar to school (Long Beach Poly High, in 
Long Beach, CA) back in those days. But before he saw 
me, at school, I would go to the Hutch and places like that, 
where we would have Friday nighters. That’s where the 
high schoolers would go to those dances, those hops. I 
would stand there in front of the band and I’d ask them to 
let me sing. For a long time they wouldn’t let me sing. And 
then one night the Manny Harmon band let me sing. These 
were older guys, 25-30 years old. Manny Harmon was 
probably older than that. (Laughs) [Harmon was born in 
1910, and is best known for leading the band at every RNC 
from 1956-1992] Those guys were from the big band era. 
He got tired of me asking (laughs) — he says, “Get up here, 
kid!” And so, I got up there and he says, “Well, what can 
you do?” And I says, “Well, do you know ‘Johnny B. 
Goode?’” And they said, “Yeah, we can play ‘Johnny B. 
Goode.’” They played “Johnny B. Goode” and the kids 
went wild. (Laughs) And so, I was getting ready to walk 
off the stage and he says, “wait a minute, kid! What else 
do you do?” And I said, well, can you play “Misty?” And 
so, I went from doing “Johnny B. Goode” to singing 
“Misty.” Manny Harmon was just totally blown away. He 
couldn’t believe that this kid could do that. So, whenever 
he showed up, if he’d see me in the audience — I would 
make myself obvious (laughs) — he’d call me up and I 
would sing. That’s how my little career thing started, as a 
sophomore in high school. And then, I used to go down to 
the beach and I would just play my guitar by this one huge 
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trash can. People would come down there on Sundays and 
they would just put their blankets down! It was funny. And 
it just grew from there. A friend of mine said, “You know, 
I’m gonna make you a star.” And he did. His name was 
John Hodge, and I just laughed, but like 3-4 weeks later, 
we were in the studio. I don’t know where he got the 
money from, but he got the money...before that happened, 
Skip Mercer asked me to teach him how to play guitar. (J 
said) I don’t know that much but [ll teach you what I 
know. So, I wanted to play lead as well, but what 
happened is, he became the lead guitar player because he 
picked it up really fast. So I just played chords behind him 
and that’s how the Pyramids started. We learned songs like 
“Walk, Don’t Run.” I was a vocalist, mostly. We started 
doing “Johnny B. Goode,” a lot of the songs by Little 
Richard, “Slauson Time” and all those songs like that. 
After that, we went through a few musicians and then we 
got Steve Leonard, who was the bass player. Didn’t know 
how to play bass but he figured it out. And then we got 
Ron McMullen (on drums), who wanted to be Gene Krupa 
(laughs). He was way advanced, and he didn’t want to play 
Rock’n’Roll because he felt like Rock’n’Roll was beneath 
him (laughs), but he played with us until we got the band 
going. Then we got a guy by the name of Tom Pittman, 
who was a sax player. He was more advanced as a 
musician than we could ever have been at that time. Very, 
very talented. He could play “Yakety Sax” back then with 
two horns (simultaneously). So then the band was formed. 
That guy John Hodge paid for a recording session and we 
did “Penetration,” which was supposed to be the flip side, 
and we did “Here Comes Marsha,” which was supposed to 
be the hit. It was on its’ way — they were playing it on air. 
But then a guy in Riverside flipped it over, and the record 
took off. Bam. It was a hit. 

How did you guys get the idea to shave your heads? 

Our manager walked into practice one day and said, “Hey, 
we’re gonna go opposite the Beatles.” And I looked at him 
like, no we’re not! It took me forever to grow my hair to 
be that long! I was a surfer kid back then with long hair. 
My mom let me straighten my hair...(laughs) 

...you had your “process” going, huh? 

Yeah. She let me do it. So, it took forever for me to grow 
that hair. And when that guy cut all my hair off, man, I 
was devastated, I gotta tell ya, for a long time. I started 
wearing a cap because I was ashamed of it, all kinds of 
stuff like that. But what happened was, us cutting our hair 
off and going opposite the Beatles got us into the movie 
Bikini Beach. John Hodge, he was a good talker, that guy. 
He was a good manager. So he got us into Bikini Beach, 
and we did The Lloyd Thaxton Show and American 
Bandstand. | wish we could find some kind of a tape of 
The Lloyd Thaxton Show because Lloyd Thaxton asked us 
more questions than Dick Clark did (on Bandstand). It was 
kinda funny; it was more laid-back. 

What was it like on the set of Bikini Beach? Wasn’t 
Stevie Wonder in that movie as well? 





Yes, he was. 

Did you get to interact with Stevie or any of the other 
cast members at all? 

Well, when Stevie Wonder came on the set, he came on, 
he was introduced to a couple of us and then bam, he did 
his scene and it was done. I was only there for part of his 
filming. (Note: in the movie, the Pyramids are shown 
backing up Stevie on “Happy Feelin’.”) We were on the 
scene for almost like a month to do what we did. We’re in 
that movie quite a bit, (especially) when they introduced us 
and all five of our bald heads were across the whole 
screen! 





I understand that the other Pyramids were used as 
extras on the set, but they didn’t want to use you 
because they didn’t want any black people in the 
background? 

What happened is, I got sick during the first filming of it. 
The producer did not want me on the beach. But the rest of 
the movie, I was in everything. 

You guys did a lot of touring, I’m sure... 

Yeah. We toured all over during that time period. We used 
to tour with the Beach Boys, we did shows with Chuck 
Berry, Ray Charles, Ike & Tina Turner, Sonny & Cher, 
Mark from The Rifleman (Johnny Crawford), we did a 
bunch of shows with Trini Lopez. The Righteous Brothers. 
We did a lot of shows with Jan & Dean, we did a lot of 
shows with Dick & Dee Dee. We did one show that was a 
giant show. Everybody and their dog was in that one show 
that we did at the Cow Palace (in Daly City, CA, close to 
San Francisco). | mean, everybody was in it that was 
anybody. Believe it or not, we opened the show! (laughs) 
I’m glad we did because some of the people in that show, 
man, they were killer. (laughs) It was kinda short-lived, 


though. As soon as I graduated from high school, I got 
drafted. Then Steve got drafted, and Ron and Skip joined 
the military. The band was taken care of. That was it. If the 
Army hadn’t come along, I think the Pyramids would have 
been even a bigger band and would have had more 
success. This is what happened: we had a song called 
“Custom Caravan.” It was a vocal. We kind of sounded a 
little bit like the Beach Boys. They used to have this thing 
called the Disc Derby that they would have Friday and 
Saturday. People would call in and vote for the songs they 
had running on the Disc Derby. “Custom Caravan” won 
three times. It was on its’ way to being played. We were 
gonna have success because it was going really well. And 
then all of a sudden (laughs), one of the disc jockeys asked 
us to do a free gig. Our drummer, Ronnie, got sick. We 
didn’t want to do it without Ronnie because Ronnie knew 
all of the stuff and our whole routine. We told the guy that 
we would do a free gig for him some other time. He went 
to KFWB and told all those guys and the guys at 
KRLA...ripped our song right off the air. Those guys had 
a lot of power back then. Because of that thing, they 
robbed us. 

Also, 1964 was early for an interracial band to be 
touring the States, let alone one where the whole band 
had shaved heads. What was that like — did you get a 
hard time? 

I’m gonna tell you the truth. I had a few deals where they 
didn’t want me in certain hotels. They didn’t want to serve 
me in Roswell, New Mexico. But, we still played those 
gigs. The thing is, they had us back right after that. 

I hope you got served the second time around... 

Well, the second time around, we stayed at a military 
family’s house, so we didn’t have to go through any of that 
stuff. I don’t remember what their names were, but they 
were very, very kind to us. We didn’t tour as much as we 
could have, because of the military. And so, had we been 
able to stay together for like another year...and the other 
thing is: when John Hodge came in and told us that he 
spent all our money, I was just devastated because I had 
that money planned, and so did Steve Leonard, the bass 
player. We both had a business plan of what we wanted to 
do with our money. He wanted to buy a Taco Bell; I 
wanted to buy a Kentucky Colonel (a/k/a Kentucky Fried 
Chicken). Back then you could buy one for $3500. So that 
was my plan. They wouldn’t have sold me one, knowing 
that I was black. So what I was gonna do, and [| had it all 
figured out with this real estate guy, that it was gonna be 
mine, under my name, but it was gonna be represented 
with a Caucasian guy. (laughs) Just to get it. Sometimes I 
don’t think I’m over it, but I know I am. But when you 
think about what $8000 in 1964 would do for you 
(laughs)! I was gonna buy a house for my Mom. 

That was pretty ambitious for a teenager. 

This is the way Steve and I always thought. We always 
figured that there would always be somebody to carry our 
bags. (Laughs) I hated to set up equipment, so I would 


want to pay somebody to set up my equipment for me. The 
only way that was gonna happen is if we bought something 
Surf music always had a reputation for being one of the 
most white-oriented forms of Rock’n’Roll ever. Did 
anyone ever give you a hard time for being a Black 
man in a white-dominated field? 

Well, I’m gonna tell you something, and this is very weird. 
I got more flak from Black people than I did from white 
people, about me playing surf music, to tell you the truth. 
The Black kids didn’t like the fact that I hung out with 
those white kids, but what happened is...when my Dad 
was in the Navy, he was on the West Side. We lived in the 
naval projects! A lot of those kids lived in the naval 
projects! I grew up with those kids! So what are you gonna 
do, just drop your friends? No! And then, when I ran track 
and when I played football, those guys used to give me a 
real bad time because I played surf music! And I said, I 
don’t just play surf music! I play all kinds of music! Now, 
this is something I learned (a few) years ago...I went to 
see a friend of mine at a place in Long Beach and a guy by 
the name of Monk came up to me and he said, “Willy 
Glover!” I said, “Yeah, how you doing, Monk!” And he 
says, “Man, I’ve been wanting to talk to you for years and 
tell you something!” And I said, “What’s that?” He said, 
“You know, we never went to the Hutch! All the Black 
kids never went to the Hutch! But it was there for them! 
And it was there for the whole school!” They never went 
to the Hutch until I went to the Hutch! I would dance with 
the kids and I would sing and I would do all that stuff. And 
then, Monk and a couple of other guys showed up. They 
got there, nobody gave them a bad time! (laughs) And he 
says, “You’re the reason why we went! To hear you sing, 
and we noticed that the kids, they didn’t give us a bad 
time!” They just laughed and did everything that 
everybody else did! And so, it was good for him to tell me 
that because I really didn’t have this animosity because 
those guys used to give me such a bad time! I couldn’t 
help it that we had a hit record! (laughs) And that we’re on 
TV! I didn’t have anything to do with it! I was just a kid 
doing my part. I still did track and Skip still did...he was a 
gymnastics guy, and that’s why when you see him do that 
backwards flip (in the Bikini Beach movie), he was a 
champion gymnastics guy. He and I, we were really close 
for a long time with our music. We were together all the 
time. All we did was play music and shoot pool! (laughs) 
There was some racial stuff, yeah. But what are you gonna 
do? It was that time period. Even guys like Chuck Berry 
and Ray Charles experienced it. 

In a sense, you were a pioneer. Even though Chuck 
Berry played Rock’n’Roll, he probably had a bigger 
Black audience in the fifties. Ray Charles was playing 
straight R&B to begin with. But you were slightly 
ahead of Arthur Lee and Jimi Hendrix as far as Black 
guys playing straight-ahead Rock’n’Roll. What was the 
racial dynamic of the high school you went to? All- 
white? 50/50? 


Long Beach Poly is in a very, very Black part of the 
neighborhood. There were a lot of Black kids who went to 
that school. 

When they drafted you, were you shipped to Vietnam? 
When we got drafted, Steve and I, we decided that we 
weren't gonna go! What we did was, my mom wrote a 
letter that said I was the only son, and so they put me in 
the Reserves. I don’t know how it happened with Steve, 
but he got in the Reserves as well. So we were in the 
Reserves for seven years. I don’t know...I think we got 
ripped off. Us guys who were in the Reserves were in there 
longer than people who were in the real Army. Had we 
been chosen, we would have gone over there and fought 
just like everybody else. We were on the docks to be 
loaded to go to Vietnam three times. It was scary, I gotta 
tell ya. 

You probably were relieved that you didn’t go... 

Well, of course I was, because all my friends told me to 
desert. They said, if you do it, go to jail. Don’t go to 
Vietnam because what’s gonna happen is, you’re gonna 
get over there, you can’t shoot the enemy but he can shoot 
you. And I said, wait a minute — that ain’t gonna happen! 
No, I don’t care if that’s a ten-year-old kid. He’s shooting 
a gun, he’s dead! (laughs) My real good friend, Dee 
Nelson, he came on leave and he hunted me down. This 
was before I went in. He says, “Whatever you do, don’t go 
in, go to Canada, do anything you can do.” Well, two 
weeks later, Dee died. It was devastating to me because he 
was such a nice guy. It just blew me away. A lot of my 
friends died in Vietnam that I went to high school with. 

So you were in the Army Reserves for seven years? 
Were you playing music in all that time? Because the 
music scene changed drastically during that era... 
When we came back, we started some Pyramid bands and 
we did some things. And then, slowly but surely all the 
guys from the Pyramids came back. I didn’t really want to 
play with those guys, to tell you the truth, but then Steve 
said hey, come and sit in with us and do this song. So we 
sat in and we all got together and worked on some 
harmonies. We auditioned for a job and we got it. Next 
thing you know, there we are — we’re a showband, and 
we’re making good money, just like that! Just like we’d 
never been apart. (We were still in the Reserves and) it was 
one of the worst things that could happen. Steve and I 
would be playing a gig somewhere, and I don’t know how 
they would find out where we were. They’d say “PACK 
YOUR BAGS AND BE ON THE DOCK!” At five in the 
morning. (laughs) We’d leave the gig, dash home, get our 
gear, and be on the dock. It was really hard because we 
didn’t know when it was going to happen. It would just 
happen out of the blue. Then I went off on my own and 
tried to put together some bands. Nothing ever worked. I 
just went and tried to get a job, tried to get some education 
and some training and all that stuff. But I still kept going. 
In fact I was a writer for Paramount one time. Paramount 
was big, huge! I was really surprised that they let me be a 


writer for them! I think I worked there for three months. In 
that office, there’s a lot of famous people coming there. 
Johnny Mathis’ office was on the eighth floor. I'd see him 
in the morning. Johnny and Edgar Winter — I’d see those 
guys over there in that office. A bunch of those guys were 
alcoholics like you wouldn’t believe, man. They’d be 
drunk, people would have to carry them out (laughs). The 
first time I saw Johnny Mathis, he was just wiped out. It 
just crushed me! There was my idol, man! That’s the guy! 
Edgar Winter...I mean, I knew that he was into all kinds of 
stuff. But when you think of Johnny Mathis, you don’t 
think of him as being a drug addict or anything, right? And 
he’s falling out of the elevator! (laughs) 

Did you ever get to tell Mathis that he was a huge 
influence on your singing? 

I never got to talk to him. I stopped working for 
Paramount. I’m not gonna tell you the name of the writer, 
because you'll know him right off the bat if I told you who 
it was (laughs), but he stole one of my songs. All they did 
was change three lines in the whole song — that’s all they 
changed. It was a real famous guy. If I was to tell you his 
name, you’d know exactly who he is. But, they stole my 
song. The name of the song is “Magic Land Of Hearts.” 
They gave it to Dean Martin to sing. It didn’t do anything, 
but the fact of the matter is, that song was good enough for 
them to steal. A guy named George Sherlock stole that 
song from me. He was the one who got me the job at 
Paramount. I think George Sherlock is dead now, so it’s 
okay. (laughs) (Note: George Sherlock, who died in 2011, 
was well-known in the music industry in the 60s working in 
public relations and A&R.) 

The Rolling Stones’ “Under Assistant West Coast 
Promotion Man” was written about George Sherlock, 
and it was NOT complimentary! 

(Laughs heartily) So they found out he was a crook, too, 
huh? 

Guess he had a rep. As I’ve said before, between 1964 
and 1968, the music scene changed about a thousand 
times over. What was your take on the newer music 
that was coming down the pike between the British 
Invasion and psychedelia? 

Some of that music I liked. Everybody just loved Crosby, 
Stills & Nash and we did a bunch of their songs but I 
really didn’t like that sound. But we did it because that’s 
what clubs liked. I wasn’t really into that music. I was into 
my own sound, which was kind of a knockoff from 
Motown and Rock’n’Roll. It’s always been that sweet 
sound. Kind of like Three Dog Night. That’s the kind of 
stuff I was into. A lot of (the newer) stuff to me was just 
loud. I didn’t enjoy it. There were certain artists that would 
come along. Anything by Jose Feliciano! That guy was 
such a great guitar player, man! And a really good singer. 
By the way, during that era where the Beatles were coming 
over and doing all that stuff, I never really liked the 
Beatles. I don’t know about the other guys, but I know that 
the drummer and myself, we never really liked the Beatles. 
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The band that I liked was never a band that you’ve heard 
on the air. My favorite band was a band that used to play at 
a place called the Cinnamon Cinder in Long Beach on the 
Chocolate Circle. The name of the band was the Vibrants. 
Whenever I had a night off, I’d just sit there and listen to 
those guys. They were so good, I just wanted to be like 
those guys! They played everything! They played rock, 
rhythm & blues. They did Beatles songs so much better 
than the Beatles, it wasn’t even funny to me. I’d go, yeah, 
that’s the way that song should have been! (laughs) 

What about this band you had called the Family Cat? 
We recorded for Mike Curb (at MGM). A guy by the name 
of Bob Webb, who was Jimmy Webb’s dad, heard us. He 
says, “Hey man, you guys are gonna be the next Seeds.” 
There was a song called “Pushin’ Too Hard.” They had a 
hit (with the song, on the GNP Crescendo label before 
signing with MGM ca. 1970). Bob Webb said that these 
guys were hard to control, they’re off the label, you guys 
are gonna be the new Seeds. I wrote a bunch of songs and 
Mike Curb really liked them, but this is what happened. 
Remember, I[ said I didn’t like a lot of the music from the 
Woodstock era. We became a six-piece band. We had 
young guys and we had older guys. Well, the younger guys 
were into Crosby, Stills & Nash and all of that. I wasn’t 
into it. It just didn’t have any soul or heart, to me. It had a 
bunch of harmony, but I wasn’t into it. We had conflict all 
the time. Two of the guys in the band just thought I was an 
absolutely terrible musician. I said, “You guys joined OUR 
band. (laughs) You guys came to OUR band that’s making 
money! What were YOU doing?” So we just fought a lot. 
They signed us; we were together for nine months and we 
didn’t get anything concrete. Mike Curb was livid, and he 
got rid of us. Nothing really got released. We fought all the 
time about arrangements and everything. I wrote a bunch 
of bubblegum songs that Mike Curb really liked. I wanted 
to do those bubblegum songs because I wanted a hit 
record. I didn’t care what anybody thought, musician-wise. 
Remember the song “Sugar Sugar” (by the Archies)? That 
song is a bubblegum song, man! That song’s gonna live 
forever! It’s still played today! I would write these songs, 
and I’m thinking bubblegum, because I figured that 
bubblegum songs were the ones that the populace would 
buy all over the nation. That’s the way I was thinking. 
Those guys didn’t want to play that because it was beneath 
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them. (laughs) AND THEN...AND THEN...I don’t think 
it was Bob Webb, but they said, “You know what? We’re 
gonna redo (the Beatles’) ‘Helter Skelter,’ and you’re 
gonna sing it, Will.” And I said, “I hate that song!” He 
says, “Yeah, man, but it could be a hit again!” So they put 
me in the studio and I absolutely hated that song. Now, if 
you ’ve heard “Helter Skelter” at all, that song is at the top 
of your range and you’re killing yourself. I sang that song 
27 times, I give the microphone to the guy and say, “I’m 
getting the hell out of here, man.” (laughs) We never did 
do anything with it. 

Mike Curb was a conservative Republican who didn’t 
want anything to do with hard rock or drugs. He would 
have hated that anyway. 

Oh, he would have hated that song! So I don’t know why 
he put the money up to do it! And then a couple of things 
happened in the band and we disbanded. I quit music and 
got married, moved and had a small ranch out in Riverside. 
Then my whole life changed. (laughs) 

Did you keep playing music through the rest of the 
seventies? 

I did not play music with anybody except for in my living 
room. Not until after my mom died and I was in Long 
Beach in like ’82, I became this Christian guy and I didn’t 
want to do anything. My friends kept saying, “Well, you 
gotta get out there, man! People want to hear you sing!” I 
said “why?” (Laughs) I wasn’t into it! Finally they got me 
to go out; I got up (on stage) and I would sing a couple of 
songs. People were into it. I did a few things, and next 
thing you know, | started hanging around with these guys 
doing country music. A friend of mine, Jan Brown, said, 
“You know, Will, you have a fan club.” I said, “Really?” 
“Yeah!” So I put out an album, “Standing In The Line Of 
Fire,” and [I did some concerts that I self-promoted, and the 
places were packed. I couldn’t believe it. 

What year was this? 

This was from ’90 to ’98. That’s when I changed (my 
name) to “Will Glover” so it would sound more country, 
instead of “Willy Glover.” 

So after 1998, then what? 

My last concert, which was like ten years ago, I was fairly 
successful with doing my shows around here in Orange 
County. I thought I would do a concert where I would start 
up with my country, have the Pyramids in the middle — 
they were gonna be like the guests — and then I was gonna 
do my rhythm & blues show. It was a long show. When we 
got together, it was just like we’d never been apart, once 
again. People came from all over to see that show. What 
happened was, I spent a lot of money on that show. I had 
geared myself to end up making $17,000 dollars. That was 
what I wanted to make. So, I didn’t make my $17,000 — I 
was really upset. But what I didn’t figure in was the fact 
that I was going back and forth to rehearse with the band. 
All of that other undergirding stuff that you have to do to 
pay for a concert like that - AND the Crazy Horse (club)! I 
had to rent the Crazy Horse that night. I ended up making 


$12,000. And then I gave $5000 to a friend of mine who 
kinda helped me out, and I’m standing there with $7000 
that I getting rid of. (Laughs) What I didn’t realize is, I 
only missed my mark by $5000, based on my cost. I didn’t 
realize about my other costs, of paying those guys. All of 
that stuff took away a lot of money! I was so angry that I 
just quit. And I haven’t done a concert since. I’ve done 
some little things, but I haven’t done any concerts. I’m 
really angry at myself for not doing it. If you had $7000 — 
CASH - in your hand, you’d probably be smiling, right? 
Yes. Unless I had to give it to somebody! 

(Laughs) That was my profit! What I could have done with 
that $7000, I figured it out...I could have paid bills, I 
could have done some shows in San Diego and all around. 
The band was ready. And I would have had the money to 
do it. But that’s what happens when you get in your right 
mind and you figure things out. I let anger screw me. I 
could have probably been making real good money right 
now, still doing my shows. But when you stop, you lose 
momentum, then you lose contact, and then you lose 
people that want to come to your show. That’s what 
happened. 

But you’re still doing the Chuck Berry tribute show? 
I worked really hard on doing the Chuck Berry show, and I 
could never get that thing off the ground. No matter how 
hard I worked. I performed it a couple of times, and it 
never rocked me. This isn’t moving me, so I couldn’t be 
moving anybody else. So I decided, why would I want to 
be Chuck Berry when I know that ’'m Will Glover? 
(laughs) That’s why I’m doing my stuff again. 

So what kind of music are you performing these days? 

I did that album, “Standing In The Line Of Fire” — I still 
do songs off of it. My album, “The Will Glover 
Experience,” is a kind of different album. I have a little bit 
of country, a little bit of rhythm & blues, I have some 
ballads on there, and it’s a pretty interesting album. There 
are songs that I’ve written that I like, so I just decided to 
do it that way. These are songs that I like — hopefully 
everybody else likes ‘em! 
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DANCEHALL CINDERELLA 
A Night in Lady Saw’s Shoes 


By Christina Mighty 


The heat is rising from my neck and shoulders. I feel 
the cool air on my damp, warm skin. Perfect. I don’t want 
to start off cold, and stiff on stage. I have one shot, and I 
MUST bring everything in me out and into the crowd. We 
already warmed them up from the dancer’s blocks in the 
back of the room. I’m prepared for the sweetness of full 
exhaustion. 


I’ve done this many times, with many artists. So much so 
that I have forgotten nervousness in these times. Tonight is 
different. I am anxious. I leave myself open to tap into her 
energy and catapult to a new level as a dancer and a Reggae 
devotee. 


It’s March 29th, 2015. We are backstage preparing for “The 
Queen of Dancehall,” Lady Saw. She is deep into her reign 
that has spanned over two decades, spilled over borders, 
and has earned her a rare triple-platinum status (the first 
for a female in the genre). The most decorated woman in 
Dancehall music is about to own every human being in the 
South Loop nightclub, and I am an accessory to the act. 


In a landscape that is primarily accomodating to male 
talent, Marion Hall, a teenager from St. Mary, Jamaica 
named herself “Lady Saw,” after a dynamic and successful 
deejay, Tenor Saw. Along with a prophetic name, she would 
also carve out a lane large enough to break gender norms, 
and pave the way for upcoming women deejays in the 
Reggae scene. Forged through the fire of the competitive 
nature of Dancehall stage shows, her raw lyrical style, 
captivating delivery, and unapologetically charged lyrics 
quickly put her at the forefront. 


Wielding life or death of men in her lyrics, she could 
serenade them sweetly with statements like, “yuh a di 
man inna mi life, yah mek everyting right.” Cross her, or 
overstep boundaries and she would reduce any man to a 
mere device admitting that, “wi use dem and tell dem low 
wi.” Vivid storylines of lover’s quarrels, pleasure, body 
image, and the everyday hustle on the island of Jamaica 
are painted through the lens of women, with clever, “slack” 
lyrics. Slackness in Dancehall would make the Parental 
Advisory label on mainstream records look like a TV-Y 
rating. And no one brings witty songwriting and slackness 
like Lady Saw. 


Her lyrics are the electric current of the Dancehall woman. 
Declarations of donning a magical pussy that brings health, 
wealth, good fortune, and luxury standards empowering all 
who listen, even the critics. Tonight, I would be catalyzed 
in a new way as well. She appears backstage after her 
introductory set, with a warm smile and down to earth 
nature. She has a vision for the type of antics she will 
provide tonight. Right away, she inquires about, “which one 
ah you beautiful dancers have di nice legs? Who is ready to 
go out and dance fi mi?” I counterproductively take a back 
seat, frozen in sweat, I just watch. 


Like a scene from a Jamaican Cinderella story, she is 
looking for someone to fit her shoes. Literally. “Mi wear 

a size 10. One ah unnuh cyan fit these shoes? Yuh wear a 
10?” None of the other dancers can fit the shoe. Fate is in 
motion. It is my EXACT shoe size. The realization flings 
me to the front. Reverently I approach, “Hello Ms. Lady 
Saw, it’s so wonderful to meet you. I’m really happy to have 
you here. I wear a size 10.” She smiles and pulls me firmly 
into her body. Arm in arm, she dictates her desires to me. 
“Thank you darling....Yes beautiful, yuh have di nice legs 
too. Yuh ready? Yuh a guh put on dem shoes here.” She’s 
pointing towards the killer platform Versace heels in her 
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hand. In true Lady Saw fashion, she has kicked off her 
shoes to ground herself in another riveting performance. 


“Yes I can dance for you, but mi nuh really into wearing 
people shoes like dat enuh,” I admit directly. Immediately, 
her will is set. She quiets me, neutralizes any need for 
formalities, and crowns me all at once. “My girl, dem yah 
ah nuh any ole shoes. Dem yah ah VERSACE, and yuh 

a guh put dem on and walk out dere to di Heels song.” 
Through laughter and a buzzing excitement I submit to The 
Queen of Dancehall. She helps me strap into the designer 
platform heels, and edifies me. She erects her dancer, a 6’5” 
structure, created to elevate her performance and carry 

out her theatrics. With an up and down glance, and tons 

of verbal approval, she encourages me and gives me my 
directions. I am to take the stage as sensually and slowly as 
I can with a captivating walk. My target is James, a fellow 
dancer in the community. My dance partner already had 
the eye of the tiger, already prepared to cut up in her honor. 
He has taken stages in places near and far, in all genres of 
Diasporic movement. Greatness begets greatness. 


We take our position as she narrates the introduction to 
her 2014 crossover hit single, “Heels On.” The violins begin 
to play as the song starts. A makeshift bed of a bar towel 
has been laid down on stage. James is stretched across it, 
making eye contact as we draw character from each other. 

I strut harder than on any runway I have ever blazed in 

the past. I am valid. I am actualized. I am The Queen of 
Dancehall in this moment. I stand over him, and tease 

the audience with sensual straddling and whining. The 
slackness has commenced. “Let mi f**k you with my heels 
on, yeeahhhh,” she bellows. James is a well-oiled machine, 
and his waistline is unmatched. We compliment each other. 
Two beings surrendering to Dancehall, and to our royal 
duties. Happily chosen and happily cutting the fuck up. 

We roll, we whine, and we take on whatever positions she 
commands of us. In full patois, she has turned us into a live 
zodiac sexual poster. At one point, she bends me over on all 
fours. Places her foot on top of my arched back and beckons 
James towards me. He dances his way over, while she 
freestyles heavy hitting lyrics, swimming in and out of the 


composed song effortlessly. I laugh, I sweat, I seduce, and 
I am born all at once during this display. 


To end the song, and carry the audience to a full climax of 
classic Dancehall antics in Dancehall, Lady Saw mounts 
the two of us. She rests assured and firm, using us as her 
throne. There she carries out the last verse of the song 
before riding the wave of the audience’s yells and lyrics. 

I cannot remember walking off the stage. Buffering from 

a daze, I reboot once I gently sit the killer platforms 

on the side of the stage. I can hear the laughter and 
encouragement of my teammates. I recognize the height of 
excitement that they’re pouring onto me. 


True to the testaments decreed in her songs, I am 
emboldened by her energy. By carrying her with me into my 
own endeavors of Dancehall, I am reminded that “mi born 
wid di initial of success; nuh bwoy cyaan tek dat from mi.” 
The first Reggae dance classes I taught for my brand, BODY 
by Mighty, features her song, “Woman Wi Name.” All of 

my music productions for Dancehall Queen competitions 
(including when I won the crown in Florida) feature her 
anthems as a standard. The unforgettable lyrics become a 
mantra that encourage and remind me of my own power. 


There is no way to ascend in the territories of the male- 
dominated Reggae industry without looking to the 
foundation laid by Lady Saw. It would be years until her 
vacated throne (eight months after our performance 

she would be baptized as Minister Marion Hall; she has 
only performed Gospel since) would feel the heat of 
contemporary artists like Spice. It is an unmatched reign of 


quality, talent, power, and dynamism.m 
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Divine is one of the greatest American cultural figures of all time. The most Rock’n’Roll (and my fave) of John Waters’ films is the non-synch sound 
monsterpiece Mondo Trasho, featuring a gorgeous Divine in a glitter lame two-piece cruising in a convertible, getting her soul saved, and hauling a body (all to 
swinging sounds). The Baltimore sexy strut to “The Girl Can’t Help It “ in ‘72’s Pink Flamingos perfects this vibe. As I wrote in Playboy, 1982’s the HiNRG 
gem My First Album is the greatest celebrity record of all time. Saying that to say this: other than William McCurtin’s perfect portrait (below) we have not 
covered the diva enough in our pages. Saying THAT to say THIS: I must’ve had some reason at some point long ago to copy and paste this weirdly translated 
(from the Italian?) Divine appreciation AOL site, and I don’t know why anymore, but since that site is super defunct I feel the best next step is to reprint/swipe 
verbatim. Postscript: the 2020 magnificent meme of Divine giving the side eye to young Trump is a deepfake by Sugar_Deluxe, but it’s PERFECT, look it up; 
also this seems to be an official Divine outlet: shop.divineofficial.com 





http://hometown.aol.com/bklynexprss/myhomepage’profile.html I 
Welcome-to- Divine Memories, to-pays-dedicated to the legend-of HI-NRG. 
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THE-ULITMATE SHOW 
In-the- Earthquake club-in- Brooklyn, New: York, Friday-4-of-March-of.-1986,---single-three days before Divine died-of.a fault-to- the heart-the. 
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dance tracks, then this-was the voice. of "Native-Love".. This passed-hundreds of times around: the world in-the tours-of Divine. -The-star- 
maintained the-attention-of.|-publish-in-its:-nands. VT 
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And-we-will-continue listening to: the successes.of. Divine. in-the future :in-dance-clubs of-the-world, and-as-Divine. said-in-an- April 1986: interview. 
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HE QUIEKLY RAN OUT OF MONEY AND 
FOUND HIMSELF IN THE THRIVING 
GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLK SCENE, 
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BORN ON CAT ISLAND INTHE - 
BAHAMAS, MA<SFARLANE MACKEY CAME 
To NEW YORK CITY IN 1959 TO | 

STUDY ARCHITECTURE. 
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HE PUT OVT A FEW SINGLES AS 
“ToNY MCKAY BYT NONE OF 
THEM CHARTED. 


PRODVCER BOB WYLD, WHO HAD | 
BEEN WORKING WITH THE GARAGE- 

psycH BLUES MAGOOS, CAUGHT 
HIs ACT AND DUG THE SONGS, 








WYLD THOUGHT HE COULD GET AND, LIKE A BOLT OF LIGHTNING 
MEKA/ SIGNED To MERCURY, BUT | | FROM DISTANT MARS , TONY MckKAY 
HE NEEDED SOMETHING To PUT WAS TRANSFORMED iNTo...- 


HIM OVER THE 





MACKEY 'S EARLY SINGLES WERE 
BRIGHT, ENERGETIC PIECES OF 
BAHAMIAN Folk, BUT EXUMA WAS 
s - 


OBEAH IS THE FOLK MEDICINE 
TRADITION OF THE ISLANDS, 
COMPRISING ROoT MEDICINE AND 
HERBAL SORCERY. THE CHARACTER 
OF EXUMA WAS A POWERFUL 

SORCEROR WHOcoULD SPEAK TO 
ANIMALS ANB WORK MIRACLES. 





BACKED BY THE ZUNK BAND, 
CLATTERING AWAY ON TRADITIONAL 
GOAT SKIN JUNKANOO DRUMS, 
AND PERCUSSION , MACKEY 
HOWLED, GROWLED AND SANG 
TALES OF MAGIC AND MYSTERY. 





ITHIS STUFF IS WILD, UNIQUE AND 


UNCOMPROMISING. AMAZINGLY, 
MERCYRY PUT SOME PROMO BEHIND 


117 AND EVEN GOT Aw EXUMA SONG 
ION THE SOUNDTRACK FoR THE 


HIPPIE REVENGE DRAMA “JOE~ 






MERCURY PUT OUT A SECOND EXUMA 
ALBUM IN 1970, BUT HE SOON 
LEFT THE LABEL AND SIGNED 

WITH KAMA SVTRA FOR AFE W 
YEARS BEFORE STARTING HIS 
OWN LABEL - 








His MUSIC BECAME A LITTLE 
SLICKER, INCORPORATING 


SOUL, REGGAE AND EVEN DISCO. 


IN ADDITION Jo MVSic, HE WAS ALSO 
AN AccoMPLISHED PAINTER WHO 
CREATED MOST OF HIS OWN ALBvuh 





HE MOVED To NEW ORLEANS IN 
THE I980S, WHERE HE PLAYED 
YEARLY AT THE ¢I77’S FAMOUS 
JAZZ FESTIVALS 





HE TOVRED AND PLAYED WITH A 
FLABBERGASTING ARRAY OF 
MUSICIANS, FROM PETER TOSH AND 
TOOTS @ THE MAYTALS TO 


STEPPENWOLF AND BLACK FLAG! 


MACKEY PASSED AWAY IN HIS SLEEP 
IN 1997, BVT THE SPIRITVAL 
FoRc€E of EXUMA conTINVES TO 
VIBRATE THROUGH THE COSMOS | 





“V’M JUST A MAD BLACK 
WOMAN IN MAY!” 
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THE TRIUMPHS AND TRAGEDIES OF THE ARTIST 
FORMALLY KNOWN AS HOLLY MAXWELL 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
\ a lie actin 

by David A. Kozin 
Whether by chance or design, most internships end up being pretty 
dreary experiences, and the semester I put in at the A.V. Club back in 
2010 was certainly not an exciting one. To their credit, however, once 
they saw that I could write and I knew about music they pretty much 
let me pick and choose what I wanted to cover. I feel safe in saying 
this distinguished allowance is what afforded the opportunity for one 
miss Holly Maxwell, now professionally known as Holle Thee 
Maxwell, to cross my road. 

Someone I knew had agreed and then quickly reneged on 
performing as part of some doofus’s ostensibly well-meaning yet half- 
assed variety bill at the Abbey Pub here in Chicago, and I had just 
finished their write up. Rather than scrap the whole thing and move 
on, I decided to peruse the other acts that were scheduled for that 
night. Unquestionably, the most interesting and accomplished was 
Holle- a solid string of pretty great singles from the 1960s, 


simultaneous stints with jazz organist Jimmy Smith and rock n’ roll 
architect Ike Turner, an extended residency in Paris. Have a spike 
driven through my head, or write about Holle? No door #3. I reached 
out to Holle through her easily found email address to let her know 
about the live preview I had done, we exchanged some pleasantries 
and that was it for a while. 

Flash forward a few years-- I had already performed on Jake 
Austen’s cable access dance show Chic-A-Go-Go, and I was 
adamant that if I ever had the chance to do so again I would 
absolutely get Holle on the show with me, no matter what band I was 
playing with. That band happened to be Drill Scare, a “fake horror 
movie soundtrack”’ duo of mine, and it has been a long time now but I 
want to believe that we came up with this droning, drum machine- 
driven stoner-jammer track specifically for Chic-A-Go-Go, and to 
have as legit a reason as we could to pair up with Holle, whom J still 
had yet to meet in person. At the taping of our episode together, Holle 
was presented (unannounced) with a ‘Lifetime Achievement Award’ 
on behalf of the show and Jake asked me to bestow it upon her. 

I think Holle found the whole thing to be unexpectedly endearing 
and invigorating for where she was at in her life. She was still coming 
back from compounding court cases back and forth with the state 
over the treatment of her mother Eula Thee Gladys, who passed away 
a year earlier. The fallout from false criminal charges made against 
her in 2007 had left her destitute and, for a time, homeless. At the 
time, she did not have a steady working gig, an established band or 
any dedicated management. Nonetheless, her resilience, sense of 
humor, and self-respect had already proven to get her out of the 
proverbial woods and back on her way down the yellow brick road; if 
she was cruising it a little bit slower these days, it was really just as 
well because she likes to drink and drive. I digress... 

Anyway, please enjoy this very fascinating 4-hour interview that I 
conducted with Holle Thee Maxwell at her humble abode way back in 
May of 2013. 





HOLLY MAXWELL Exclusively on 
Curtom Records 
Chicago, IIlinois 


312-731 -5400 


DAVID: I figured the best place to start is you started out as a 
child, so if you want to start there. 

HOLLE: I started out as a baby that won a beauty contest. Can you 
believe that? 

D: When? 

H: I was a baby. I wasn’t a year old; I was in the crib. 

So your parents wasted no time. 

No time. None. 

You were born and raised in Chicago? 

Yeah, I was born and raised here. My mom and my pop separated 
when I was ten months old, but my father was very supportive of my 
mother, and he supported my mother being supportive of me, as far as 
my career is concerned. When she discovered I could sing- how she 
discovered I could sing was every time she would sing the Lord’s 
Prayer, and she got to that high note, “/nto temptation,” I’d run into 
the room and sing it with her. And she would look at me and I would 
look at her- I remember this so vividly- and she would stop the record 
and go back and sing it again, “/nto temptation.” And I would sing it 
again, “/nto temptation.” That’s when she realized I could sing. Then 
she started working with me to learn the Lord’s Prayer. And I learned 
it at five years old and sang it, for some money, which made me a 
professional (laughs) at the age of five, at a church which is still at 
the corner of 59th and Wabash now. That church is still there. I think 
it was some kind of function that was going on, and they hired me to 
sing that song. 

And how much did you make for your first gig? 

I remember- I made five dollars. 

So that was like a million bucks. 

Yeah. 

Were you just singing or were you playing instruments too? 

No I was singing, and then my mom put me in modeling school. I 
graduated from modeling school at five. I was with the Rujac School 
of Modeling, and it was on the South Side, and I was the only little 
girl that was modeling; the rest of them were grown women. 

Were your parents musicians? 

My mother sang opera so, naturally, that’s where I started. At the age 
of nine, she enrolled me in the Chicago Musical College at Roosevelt 
University for voice. I studied piano and voice there. I can’t really 
remember when I stopped. I can remember being presented at the 
Civic Opera House at twelve years old- the only black child to ever 
be presented there- and during that time, which I’m writing a book 
about, my mom was behind the curtain in handcuffs because she had 
shot my stepfather, who had raped me sometime between the age of 
eleven and twelve. That was May 18th- a Sunday- 1958, and she was 
behind the curtain in handcuffs and I was singing in German, French 
and Italian, and some good ol’ Negro spirituals, with tears in my eyes. 
I was supposed to go to Europe to study, but with the tears in my eyes 
the European professors and all of those people who came to see me- 
they didn’t understand the tears. So that blew the opera career. 

So this was 1958. When did rock and roll and R&B filter in? 

Well I studied opera all the way from winning scholarships to 
graduating from Roosevelt to graduating from Juilliard. But in there 
somewhere, as a kid, I started a singing group, and we called 
ourselves The Toujourettes. Toujours means “always” in French, and 
I guess I always had a thing for French stuff. That came from me 
watching the girl groups in the 60s, like Diana Ross and Martha 
Reeves and her group The Vandellas. We had four girls that did four 
different things. We had Jeanette, who could sing like Etta James. We 
had Debra; she was kind of like Mary Wells. We had Mary, who did 
the background vocals and harmonizing. And I did all the pretty stuff, 
like The Chantels. My mother made the outfits; we had these gowns 
and tiaras on our heads, and we thought we was lookin’ good, you 
know what I’m saying? That was in high school (at Francis W. 
Parker, in Englewood, now called Paul Robeson), but I was still 
singing opera. It was kind of complicated. Anyway, some kind of 


way I went to the Regal Theater. Now, this is right before I graduated 
out of high school. I slipped to the Regal Theater; I wasn’t supposed 
to be going to no Regal Theater. 

Why? 

Cause it didn’t have nothing to do with opera. (laughs) My mother let 
me do the pop stuff in high school, but she really didn’t want me to 
get into that type of music. So I slipped and, after seeing Mary Wells 
on stage, I knocked on the manager’s door- his name was Herb 
Hopkins- and I told him, “I can sing better than her.” And he looked 
at me and he said, “What?” I said, “I can sing better than her.” And 
he said, “Come on in.” So I went in and he said, “Sing.” I just started 
singing, and he said, “Yeah, you can.” So from then on he became my 
manager, and the next thing I know I opened up at a nightclub called 
the Urbanite. It was a restaurant-- the first black supper club on the 
South Side. It was on 75th, between Wabash and Michigan. It’s now 
a beauty supply store, and it’s right across the street from the 50 Yard 
Line, which used to be the Matador. Anyway, that was my first 
nightclub engagement. It was me and an organist named Lonnie 
Simmons. This was after I graduated high school, so I had to be 17 or 
18. 

When were you at Juilliard? 

Well, this gets kind of confusing. When I started singing at this 
nightclub, I continued on with college at Roosevelt University until I 
graduated. Then I went on to New York and enrolled into Juilliard. 
Every six months I would come home, but I’d go back and I finished, 
and I got my degree. Let’s see...I finished Roosevelt at 20. Now, 
mind you, I got married at 20 too. I started Juilliard at 24, and I got 
out of there at 28; something like that. Now, while I’m going to 
school I’m winning contests to be able to pay for school- I would be 
in singing contests. Organizations would sponsor me. 

So this is right during the Civil Rights period. 

Yes. 

So this is what I’m interested in with Juilliard is how many other 
Black were students there? 

I don’t know. I wasn’t paying any attention. I wasn’t aware of race- 
racial things. Because I could sing opera, I was treated very special 
because I was talented. So I wasn’t caught up in that racial thing. I’m 
going to be honest with you-- I didn’t realize that the color of my skin 
was a problem in America until I went to Africa, and that was way up 
in 1978. That’s when I realized that the color of my skin was a 
problem- in America. I was not conscious of race. I know that’s crazy 
Well, what were the other students at Juilliard like towards you? 
Were they just totally cool? 

Right, yeah. I didn’t have any problems- none. I had no problems 
with the teachers; I had no problems with the students. I was gifted, 
you know what I’m saying? Being gifted like that, you don’t have 
problems. At least I didn’t. I know Marian Anderson did and 
Josephine Baker did. But I didn’t have any problems, and if I did I 
wasn’t aware of them. I was just totally null and void of that. A lot of 
people look at me just like you’re looking at me now. It’s amazing. 
You said you got married at 20. How was that? 

That was great. I feel that my husband was God-sent to me. He was a 
hairstylist. 

Was it his idea for the blond hair? 

Everything, yeah. Any hairstyles you saw me with back then, it was 
him. 

What’s his name? 

His name is Victor Mahoe. We got married in ’66, and separated in 
"75. He said to me, “Okay, you’ve wifed enough. Go sing.” I didn’t 
know what he was talking about, and later on he explained to me, 
“Well, you don’t have to do that anymore unless you find someone 
richer than me.” 

What did that mean? 

What that meant was don’t marry anybody poor. He was very 
outspoken about money, and he felt as though a person with my 
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talents shouldn’t marry anybody poor. He said that’s one of the 
reasons he married me, so I would know. He supported me with the 
music, the hair, and creating an image. And my mom made all my 
stage costumes. I was very blessed; the three of us were a great 
combination. 

You met him and married him here? 

Yeah. He was from Gary. He understood my mother being a 
backstage mother. In fact, he would call her the original Black 
backstage mother. They just both worked together to make sure that I 
looked the way I was supposed to look. You can’t protect me all the 
time, but they did their best to make sure that I was in the right 
circumstances with the right people, doing the right thing. He and I 
are still very good friends now. 

Where is he now? 

He’s in Oakland, California. 

Doing what? 

Har. 

He went to New York with you? 

No. He was a cool guy. He stayed and did what he was doing; I went 
to New York and did what I was doing, and there was no problem. It 
was like a fairy tale marriage. Yeah, he made sure I had 
housekeepers; I didn’t have to cook unless I wanted to. But I was 
always gone. It just worked very well. 

So the transition from opera to pop music, how was that? 

Well, I actually went from opera to jazz first, because that was the 
closest thing I could relate to, I guess. 

What prominent jazz singers did you like? 

Ella Fitzgerald, Sarah Vaughan, Gloria Lynne. 

Did you end up working with any of them? 

I ended up making Gloria Lynne mad. (laughs) One time I was 
working with Jimmy Smith at the Wilshire Ebell Theatre in 
California, and he was the co-star of the show, and she didn’t know 
he had a singer. I came on with Jimmy and ended up doing three 
encores, and she refused to go on. And she threatened Jimmy to get 


rid of me on the second show. Of course he didn’t. And she was one 
of my idols and when she did that, she became no idol. It knocked the 
idol out because I saw how she was, personally and professionally. In 
fact, one of the songs that I won a scholarship to keep going to 
Juilliard with was her song “Impossible.” 

When did you meet Jimmy Smith? 

I met Jimmy Smith on November 3rd, 1977-- the same day that I met 
Ike Turner. And I ended up getting hired by both of them- same day, 
same month, same year. And I have to tell you the story. When I was 
14 years old, I saw Ike and Tina on TV and I said to my mom, “Ooh, 
that’s what I need!” And my mother looked at me like I had totally 
lost my mind, because I’m singing opera, and she says, “Okay, baby. 
Okay, one day. Alright.” Then, later on that night, she played some of 
Jimmy Smith’s music on the stereo. And I said, “Mama, I’m gonna 
sing with him.” She looked at me again; she said, “Okay, baby.” 
November 3rd, 1977 is when I met Ike Turner and Jimmy Smith and 
got hired by both of them at the same time. So what I was doing was I 
was singing jazz like two or three weeks, then I’d be off and I’d go 
and sing rock n’ roll with Ike. Now that’s how I got into rock n’ roll. 
So that wasn’t until a little bit later. 

Right, because I was a jazz singer all that time, with singing a little 
R&B around Chicago because of the records that I had. So it was 
complicated. But I didn’t think it was complicated. 

It’s work. 

Right. Not only that-- just as long as I could sing, I was fine. And I 
could do so many different types of music till I confused people. 
They couldn’t categorize me. Like now, they categorize me as 
“blues,” but I’m not a blues singer. I just have the ability to- I call it- 
“entertain” the blues, on stage. Because I’m not depressed-- my man 
leaves me? Good, he shoulda been gone. (laughs) I don’t care. So I 
don’t consider myself a blues singer, I consider myself an 
entertaining entertainer. 

If you work in multiple genres, that can be a problem because 
people have to label you as one thing. 

It is; you’re right. And that’s confused people with me. It really has. I 
haven’t been confused. The only thing I haven’t done- and I want to 
challenge that next year- is done country. I want to go country. 
(laughs) Why? 

Well, because, first of all, as far as my knowledge right now, there’re 
no Black women in country music. 

I don’t necessarily think that’s a bad thing. 

(laughs) Well, ve written so many songs that tell about my life, so I 
just feel that they could go country. That’s really what I feel. 

So when did you start writing your own songs? 

With the group in high school. The first song I wrote was about a boy 
I really caught myself liking, and his name was David. So that started 
me to writing. I could write about everything. I even wrote about a 
woman with a kitchen sink and a pocketbook; now is that country or 
what? I wrote a song about my mom called “Mama Was Rough 
Enough.” ‘Come on bring all of y'all stuff/Mama was tough enough 
and I’m her daughter/So I got to call your bluff/Mama was rough, 
mama was tough and that is rough and tough enough for me.’ See, 
It’s twangy. It’s a twang song. 

Did the high school group go anywhere? 

No, it was just high school. You know, girls- women- they fuss too 
much. They’re too petty. So that was enough for me. 

That was the only singing group that you did? 

Singing group, yeah. I prefer being a soloist. The only person I have 
to argue with is myself. 

And when you call in sick, you know you’re lying. 

See? 

So talk about how you transitioned to jazz from opera. 

It was natural. It was a natural transition because it was musical- 
technically musical. It was easy for me. Now, I had to learn how to 
sing R&B. Would you believe that? I had to literally learn how to 


sing. I went to a club called Peyton Place on 39th Street. I used to see 
Otis Clay and Harold Burrage kick the dust out of the floorboards! 
Otis had that churchy voice; that just fascinated me. So I said, I want 
to sing some of that. I never will forget it. I went to Peyton Place, 
and Hi-Fi White was the emcee, and The Jaguars were the band; 
James Wheeler, the leader of that band, is still around (Wheeler 
passed away in 2014, after this interview). And The Jaguars played 
for everybody- all the soul singers. And I went into Peyton Place, 
singing “Misty,” and they threw apples and oranges at me! (laughs) 
And I ran off the stage crying. I ran into the dressing room, and Hi-Fi 
told me, “Honey, you ain’t got no soul. You can sing, but you ain’t 
got no soul.” I went home for about six months, and I wouldn’t sing 
anywhere. I went and got Janis Joplin records, Aretha Franklin 
records, Gladys Knight records. I went and got anybody’s records 
that had “soul,” they say. I got stuck on Aretha because I could hit the 
notes that she was hitting. I thought I had it after about three months 
into teaching myself. My husband came home and I said, “Baby, 
listen- I got it! I got it!” And he said, “Okay, let me hear you.” I said, 
“WHAT you WANT/baby I got it...” And he said, “Oh no, forget 
that!” (laughs) I said, “What’s wrong?!?” He said, “You’ve got to 
holler in tune.” I didn’t understand none of that! He said, “You gotta 
say, ‘Whatchoo won’t!” I can do it naturally now, but I couldn’t do it 
before! What happened was opera took that natural soul out of me. I 
never sang gospel music; I never sang in a church. My mother raised 
me in the AME church, which is African Methodist Episcopalian, so 
we sang very close to Catholics. ‘Ooh ooooohh oooooohh ooh ooh-’ 
that kind of stuff. So whatever soul was in me, the opera took it out. 
So you had to learn to sing R & B and pop? 

And that’s when I started entertaining in black clubs. I was working 
clubs like Checkmate and High Chaparral- South Side clubs. Before 
that, singing jazz, I was singing in white clubs in what they now call 
Old Town. I was always in the white environment until I started 
singing R&B. Then I guess I went back white when I started singing 
at the Kingston Mines, on Halsted. You got Chicago Blues on 
Halsted and Chicago Blues on Clark, and you got Kingston Mines. 
That’s the only blues club I worked at, and that put me back into the 
white environment. But that’s how Gerard Vacher saw me. 

That’s funny because you said it wasn’t until after the 60s that 
you were realizing the concept of race but it’s kind of ironic 
because you are talking about racial kind of stuff actually. 

Right, right. 

But you just didn’t treat it or perceive it that way either? 

Right- no. 

I mean, that’s kind of funny. 

When they threw those apples and oranges at me, I had no idea how 
come because I could sing. But it wasn’t about singing; 1t was about 
being able to holler in tune- just like my husband said. I had to go and 
retrain myself to do that. Because in singing opera and jazz you dot 
the 1’s and you cross the t’s, you see? I had to learn to sing in “broken 
English.” You don’t say “more,” you say “mo 

So your parents were pretty traditional, King’s English kind of 
people? 

Yes they were. In fact, my great-great-grandfather was a Frenchman 
and my great-great-grandmother was Haitian on my mother’s side of 
the family. On my father’s side I can’t really go back that far, but my 
grandmother was a schoolteacher and my grandfather was a real 
estate entrepreneur and a minister. We weren’t ordinary black folk is 
all I can say. My mother graduated from Evanston Township High 
School and then Northwestern University, and my dad graduated 
from Tuskegee. 

Well then, as opposed to the concept of race, do you want to talk 
about class and how maybe that helped or hindered you as you 
worked in these different musical genres? 

It helped and hindered me, because I wasn’t typical- a typical black 
act. And I’m still not a typical black act. They just call me “Blues” 


now. 
What’s the first record that you did? 

It was called “Happiness Will Only Cost You One Thin Dime.” You 
know I didn’t know better, don’t you? (laughs) 
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What year did that come out? 

That was ’65. Constellation Records, that was the label. They were 
looking for something to compete with Motown. “Happiness” was in 
the Mary Wells style. It was a pop-black thing; a crossover. They had 
me in that bag. Then they turned around and put me in an Esther 
Phillips bag- that song was called “Only When You’re Lonely.” I re- 
recorded that in 2011, because I really like that song. So that had an 
Esther Phillips kind of feel. I’m telling you, they didn’t know where 
to put me. That was also in ’65. I think I went from there to St. 
Lawrence Records, and I wrote this song called “Philly Barracuda.” 
They were trying to do a female Alvin Cash kind of thing. Then I 
went to Curtom with Curtis Mayfield. Then I left there and went to 
Smit-Whit. 
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I have to explain why I was going from label to label: Pervis Spann 
and E. Rodney Jones propositioned me to lhe down on the casting 
couch and I wouldn’t do it, so they blackballed me. Every time I went 
to a record company, they would threaten that they wouldn’t play 
their other artists’ records if they pushed my record for play. And the 
companies would have to take my record off the air. I was 
blackballed in Chicago cause I wouldn’t go to bed with the jocks. 
And the way it came off was I didn’t even know I was blackballed 
until 1974. I went to California and met this man named Sam 
Goldberg- everybody thought he was a Jew, but he was a six-foot- 
four, bald-headed black guy- and we went to Century Plaza where E. 
Rodney Jones was, and he said to him, “I’m managing her. Take the 


blackball off.” And I didn’t know who he was talking about. And 
Rodney looked at him crazy like, “What you talking about?” And the 
man snapped his fingers and two guys came out and turned the desk 
over and got ready to hang Rodney out of the window! That’s how 
the blackball got off of me. 

How did disc jockeys hold that kind of power? 

Oh they were powerful back in the 60s. Radio disc jockeys broke 
many a girl’s career- trust me on that. A lot of the girls that got 
through, they had to go to bed. I wouldn’t; I thought all I had to do 
was sing. I didn’t know anything about what I would call “sexual 
politics.” Not only that, ’'m not realizing that people are hearing my 
records for maybe two or three weeks and then they’re off the air. But 
I had a big following in Chicago, so that’s how come. It was like I 
was a superstar locally, and I didn’t even have a hit record. 

You’re talking about it in terms of regionally or nationally? 

Yeah, in the regional sense, but it ultimately hurt nationally. But I did 
so many things here that I didn’t think nationally. But from here I 
went straight to Los Angeles and ended up running into Jimmy Smith 
and taking Tina Turner’s place. 

What about Curtis Mayfield’s label? That must’ve gotten you 
some national play. 

Nuh-uh, they were threatened. 

Even with Curtis Mayfield’s label?!? 





I’m telling you what happened. The disc jockeys at WVON were very 
powerful. Very powerful -- owned by Phil and Leonard Chess. E. 
Rodney Jones influenced the disc jockeys nationally. He’d say, “play 
it,’ you’d play it. Other radio stations would watch and listen to 
WVON, and if WVON wasn’t playing it, it wouldn’t get played. 
Because of all that corruption here in Chicago is how come a lot of 
record companies won’t put money into Chicago anymore. 

What do you mean? 

Okay, you had a lot of A&R men that were gonna record this girl, 
that girl, but they squandered the money. The big companies stopped 
putting money into Chicago. They started putting money back in, like 
with R. Kelly, but it’s hard to get companies to put money into 
Chicago now. That’s how come all of this independent label and 
Internet stuff has started. Artists have to advertise themselves, and I 
do that very well on the internet. 

So when’s the first time you went on tour? 

In 1972- I’m the first, last and only person that’s done this- I took 
three gentlemen singers called The New Day and a rhythm section we 


called The Chicago Fire Band. And Al Williams, who was one of The 
Four Step Brothers, had a booking agency with Melvin Caldwell. 
And they booked me to sing on a 747 TWA jet from Chicago to 
Spain; we did a show in the air. 

What was that like? 

I was singing... After we hit the ground, I got scared. (laughs) Cause 
I’m jumping up and down in there! And we were on our way to Costa 
del Sol, Spain to perform for President Franco. That was my first trip 
out of the country. 

That was your very first tour, really? The whole time during the 
60s when you had all your singles, you never did any touring? 
Nope. 

How come? 

Well, number one, I wasn’t qualified to do the Chitlin’ Circuit 
because I didn’t have that soul, you know what I’m saying? I did so 
much here. 

You were content with that? 

I was just singing! As long as I could sing, I was fine. When you’re 
young like that you don’t have any goals, you just want to run around 
singing from club to club to club to club to club. And I was never a 
West Side act; I could go to the West Side now and be a new chick. I 
was a great grand diva of the South Side and the North Side- that was 
it. But then I left here and went straight to Ike and straight to Jimmy. I 
decided I was going to go to California. When I went there, the first 
place I got a job at was called the Sophisticated Lady, and I stayed 
there for a year and a half. By me being there that long, there was a 
lady that picked me up. Her name was Gertrude Gibson; she was the 
entertainment editor for the Los Angeles Sentinel newspaper. She had 
me doing private parties for the gangster Mickey Cohen, Raymond 
St. Jacques, Lou Gossett, Charlton Heston- that’s what I got into. I 
met Bette Davis, Doris Day, Sly And the Family Stone. I met Lucille 
Ball and Marl Young, who did the music for her. Now that’s coming 
from Chicago, going into L.A. You know, I’ve always been able to 
walk into a club and sing and that was it. Somebody would hear me. 
That’s what happened to me. I look back and that’s what was 
happening. I was never put on tour; I would just pick up and go to a 
town. 

How long did you hang out in California? 

I went there in ’74 and stayed until ’?91 or ’92, off and on. 

And what about New York, like after Juilliard? 

Oh no, I didn’t want to go back there. I ended up going back there 
this year, in February. We went from the New York Hilton to Harlem, 
and it was an experience. 

Talk about moving to Paris. 

Doc Pellegrino was very instrumental in me going to Paris, France in 
the 80s with a gentleman by the name of Gerard Vasher, because I 
was working at Kingston Mines singing, or “entertaining,” the blues. 
I’m wearing costumes and I’m changing every show. You know, they 
don’t do that. This man Gerard Vasher saw this, and he said, “You 
need to come to Paris.” It took him about three or four years to finally 
get me there. 

When was that? 

Around 1995; it might’ve been a little earlier than that. But I ended 
up going back and forth and back and forth, and moving there, in fact, 
in ’95. ’'d come back to see about my mom, and I worked very little 
here. So a lot of people didn’t know if I was here, or they had no idea 
of who or what a Holly Maxwell was because I dropped out of the 
American music scene. I got over there and I became the new 
Josephine Baker- when I hit the stage I had grapes on! My mother 
made the costume and a big head thing for me, and it was all grapes 
and vines. And I took ‘em by storm! And I did that until 2006. 

Dve still never been outside of the country. 

Oh... You know what? I give myself another three years and I’m 
going to move to Paris and stay. I love Paris. I found my niche over 
there. When you are talented, black artists- and I know this especially 


with the local artists- they are not taught that they should be loved. 
They’re not taught that they should be ooh’ed and ahh’ed over-- that 
they should be held in the highest respect. Because we are creative, 
and we are special. They say there’s no business like show business, 
you know, and we’re very special people to endure and survive a 
business that’s got cutthroats and snakes and barracudas. And it’s not 
promised you to be a star; it’s not promised you to be wealthy. You 
know? It’s just something that you love to do and you have to have a 
passion for it. When you have this kind of passion and motivation to 
keep going in this business, I feel as though you should be loved. 
That’s our nourishment, for people to say, “You’re wonderful,” 
“You're beautiful,” “You’re talented,” and, “We thank you.” That 
feeds us- I know it feeds me. And I know that, here in America, 
you'll starve to death. (laughs) In Europe, they don’t care about a hit 
record as long as you can entertain them. It’s awesome. I love it 
anywhere where I don’t have to lock my door, or I don’t have to 
worry about being assaulted. Or being discriminated against. And 
that’s over there. I was exposed to kindness and compassion there, 
and I was exposed to a deep appreciation of being talented there. So, 
naturally, why wouldn’t I want to be where I’m loved? You know, I 
can understand why Tina Turner denounced her U.S. citizenship. 

You were there for ten years or so. 

Off and on, yes. 

How did you perceive America changing, like pre-9/11 and post- 
9/11? How did you see America when you came back in 2006? 

I saw it getting worse, simple and to the point. I saw a world here that 
I’m glad I didn’t have any children to raise in. I didn’t have any 
children because of the fact of me understanding, supernaturally, that 
this is not a country to raise kids in. Since I had a talent, I had a good 
excuse not to have any. 

Or you’re just not a breeder. 

Yeah, I didn’t want any because I’d have to sit down and be a mother, 
and I’m too selfish for that. I knew better. And now I come back and I 
see all these gangs, and I see all this violence. Nobody’s doing 
anything about it and nobody wants to do anything about it. It’s like 
you gotta get rid of some of the population, you know? We’re 
overpopulated, so we gotta get rid of some of these folks. So they’re 
not trying to do anything about this madness. People walking down 
the street and getting shot; his mama knew he was crazy but he had a 
gun. That doesn’t make any sense. 

You came back only because you had to, right? 

My plan was to come back and get my mom and go back there, but 
the city of Chicago and the state of Illinois had other plans for me. I 
get back here in 2006 and my mother’s health is failing so I stay here, 
and in the meantime the state accuses me of abusing her-- which is a 
lie; I took very good care of my mother. I was set up by a woman 
named Charlene Valentine, who worked for the Department of Aging, 
who knew I didn’t know anything about dementia. She was supposed 
to get me some help and she didn’t. She just waited until our situation 
deteriorated and she sent the authorities on me. And I ended up 
paying lawyers and going to court, got broke here, and got homeless. 
And we had to put my mother into a nursing home. And then while 
I’m fighting, they dropped the charges. They started with me in 2007, 
and they dropped the charges in 2009- in February. I couldn’t work; I 
couldn’t go out of the city or the country. They put me in jail. They 
took the car; they took the house. I have a very bad taste in my mouth 
about it, because after taking me through all of that they dropped the 
charges. And because of that, my mom 1s dead- and I know that. She 
would’ve lived to be 100 or 110 years old, because I was with her and 
taking care of her. That whole ordeal was traumatic for her at her age. 
But you’re talking about dementia and stuff so, clearly, she was 
at a point where she really couldn’t take care of herself. 

But mama was alright as long as she was with me. But when all these 
people were coming around it started to confuse her more. She stood 
up in the courtroom- the judge and the prosecuting attorney were 


talking about something, and the judge hit the gavel and said, “You’re 
out of order.” My mother jumped up and said, “All of yall are out of 
order! I didn’t get all of you to prosecute my daughter about 
anything!” So she wasn’t that far gone. I’m very angry about that. 
Mostly everything that I’ve gone through, I can let go. I haven’t been 
able to let go of that. 

Well it’s pretty recent. 

Yeah, and she just died last year. And Mother’s Day is coming, and 
then her birthday is May 21st, so I’m just a mad black woman in 
May. But anybody that really knows me from the 60s and 70s knows 
that my mother was with me all the time. Finally when they cut me 
loose- to make a long story short- I put a suit in and I got paid 
between February and June, and I bought my mom a new house. 
Then I turned around and did the Blues Festival in June 2009. That’s 
how I got labeled, because I had to work. 

Well finally now, maybe you had some blues to get out of your 
system. 

You understand! Barry Dolan remembered me when I came here with 
Ike. Nobody remembers that, but I came here with Ike in 2003 or 
2005; I can’t remember. But that’s how he remembers me, so I went 
to him to do the 2009 Blues Festival. That’s how all of this “blues 
singer” thing has started. 

And now? 

I’ve partnered with Lynn Orman Weiss. She’s my publicist, and she 
believes in me at this age, and I thank God for her. And I’m with Star 
Planet TV, doing the entertainment production for the Internet show 
Straight Talk Musically. So all of this is kind of hooked in together to 
get me back out and ripping and roaring again. And in the meantime, 
I just finished the synopsis for my first book that I’m going to put out. 
What’s the book? 

The title is All Kinds of Rape: From Opera to the Blues. 

What the hell kind of a book is that? 

It’s a book letting you know about all of the musical environments 
that I’ve touched and what I had to go through. Just like what I told 
you about them blackballing me- I was raped from having a major 
record. I was raped when I was a kid and, being in Chicago now, I’m 
still being raped because I’m not getting the acknowledgments that I 
should. So that’s why I call it that. 

What kind of acknowledgment do you feel you’re missing out on? 
Oh, I should have a lifetime achievement award from somebody. 
(laughs) 

Someone else besides just Chic-A-Go-Go? 

Right, see? I am very thankful for Chic-A-Go-Go doing that. It lets 
me know I’m in the right mindset. Like I said, I know because I 
stayed away from Chicago all this time. It’s like building yourself 
back up again. It takes time for these things to come together but I 
want my roses before I die. My mama did not plant seeds for me to be 
a rose for me not to smell myself before I die. I’m not going to let all 
of her work go in vain. That’s the way I feel about it. Because once I 
die, everybody’s gonna say, “Oh, she was a legend!” Well- damn- 
thank you, but I can’t hear you! I can’t hear any of the accolades; I 
can’t see all of the wonderful things that you’re going to do for me 
after I’m dead. So I’m going to do this before that happens. Plus, I’m 
not into death. I believe that I am to live forever. So that means 
books, a movie, a documentary. 

More than fame right? It’s posterity, really. 

Yeah. Everything I have gone through, I’m deeply thankful for. If it 
was bad, that was good for me. And the good was good for me. And 
it gave me substance, and it has taught me to be humble, and deeply 
grateful for my life. So I feel like if I don’t sing another note, I 
haven’t missed anything. I think that’s why I’m on this binge to write 
the book and do the documentary, and get it turned into a movie. 
Because I also have things to say that Ike couldn’t say. You know, 
Ike was given a bad deal. He wasn’t like that with me, and people 
need to know the other side of him. 


Are you talking about What’s Love Got to Do With It? 

Oh, that movie was the biggest lie! I’m not saying he didn’t hit her... 
... But? 

But she didn’t tell how come. 

I know they pre-paid him off. 

Yeah they did. 

But with like fifty thousand dollars! 

Yeah but Ike was sick then, see? He was sick with drugs, so they paid 
him off little to nothing. And he kept quiet. 

Well he couldn’t sue them anyway. 

Right, that’s what I’m saying. Let me tell you something- he’s the 
kinda person that, hadn’t he been sick, he would’ve taken the money 
and opened up his mouth, because he was very smart. He would’ve 
known how to get around all that. But he was sick, simple as that. 

Oh, you can’t believe how much I learned around him. God... 

About what? 

About drugs! About everything. You know, I sit and I think about it-- 
I don’t know how I stayed around him that whole time. But I was 
there around him to learn. I know that’s what I was there for- to learn 
what to do, what not to do, how to do it. If it wasn’t for Ike, I 
wouldn’t be able to do this entertainment producer thing for Straight 
Talk Musically. | wouldn’t be able to do that. 

How do you figure? 

Because that man organized and put his whole show together. He did 
everything. He was his own manager, his own choreographer, his 
own dressing designer, his own booker, his own record producer, his 
own songwriter. So I learned quite a bit from him. 

How long did you hang out with him? 

From ’77 until ’92. 

Goddamn! You need a medal. 

Because he wasn’t harmful to me. 

Why do you think that is? 

Because I had a brain. I wasn’t ignorant. I wanted to sing. What 
happened was when Tina walked out, she left him with some dates, 
so I was thrown into that situation. I had to shake my ass and holler 
and scream! 

Oh, so this whole thing was right after Tina split? 

Right. And I had no idea about shaking my ass and hollering, but I 
was so glad to be there. And I fell right in. 

How did you deal with Ike? 

He dealt with me! I wasn’t dealing with him. I was singing. Whatever 
he was doing was none of my business, okay? That’s the way I was. I 
got nothing to do with that. I was at rehearsals on time. I’m singing 
the songs; I learned the words. There was nothing for him to 
complain about with me, you see what I’m saying? I’m not trying to 
go with the band members. I wasn’t trying to be friends with THE 
IKETTES. I wasn’t trying to do nothing but go sing. Now that made 
him cling more to me, which I didn’t understand at the time. 

Well, because you’re dependable. 

Right, so that made him cling more to me. So now it looks like me 
and him are going together to people, but we weren’t. I was 
trustworthy, I was loyal and, like you said, I was dependable. He 
could trust me with his life, and he did on several occasions. I 
remember once when part of the mafia came cause they wanted their 
money, and I had my hair tied up, looking like Aunt Jemima, and he 
was in the bedroom hiding cause he didn’t have the money. And I 
told them that he wasn’t there, and just played it like, “Please suh, 
don’t bother me cause I don’t know nuttin’. All I know is he’s not 
heeyah, and I can’t let you go through his house.” I did that Aunt 
Jemima role, and you know what they told me? On the way out the 
door, this man told me, “You’re the best that ever did that. He needs 
to keep you in his corner.” He was an amazing, brilliant man, and he 
just got caught up in some ignorant shit that he didn’t know anything 
about. By the time he realized what was happening, he was in it. And 
it was too late because he had put Tina in front of his act. What it 


was- she was self-abusive. She grew up in an abusive home. Her 
mother used her because the mother liked money and all this kind of 
stuff. So she was abused as a child and that made her self-abusive, so 
when she met Ike, she taught him to be self-abusive so she could feed 
his abuse and he could feed hers. That’s actually what happened. But 
he wasn’t like that-- he was not like that, but it was too late for him to 
get rid of her because he had built his whole act around her. Yeah, 
Tina Turner being into a sadomasochistic relationship is probably not 
going to fly in a Hollywood movie. 

They had to have the bad guy. 

So they could build her up. I’m very angry with her. She don’t even 
know me. She might remember me if I get out there with this book 
and stuff, but she ain’t got the slightest idea that I am really angry 
with her for doing that to him because of the fact that he did not 
know. And I can relate to that because I didn’t know stuff and I was 
taken advantage of. So I just feel that God put us together so I can tell 
the story. Robert Pruter, who wrote Chicago Soul- I had him on 
Straight Talk Musically about three or four months ago. He put me in 
his book. If you read the book, everybody’s got a hit record but me. 
And he just has a two-page article on me, saying what the truth is, 
and he hopes that I’Il come back and give em hell. He knows I was 
taken advantage of, and the way I was treated. 

So none of the singles that you did ever did anything? 

Nope, never became major, again because of being blackballed 
because I wouldn’t go to bed. My attitude now is that I’ve done more 
in my lifetime than some folks with hit records. And I’m gonna tell 
you, I got a thing about the musicians that I work with. I do not hire 
“nine-to-five” musicians because they will disappoint you. They 
don’t need the money. They don’t care about being on time. They 
don’t care about rehearsals. Because they’ve got a steady job. A lot of 
musicians in the city are angry with me because I won’t hire them. 
But I need to make this understood- the reason why I haven’t hired a 
lot of local musicians to work with is because they got jobs. They’re 
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not hungry, let me put it like that. This is all I’ve done all of my life. I 
tried to teach IBM computing a long time ago, and I walked out cause 
the stupid kids kept asking me the same thing over and over again, 
and I felt as though I’m wasting my time; you’re not listening. I took 
court reporting. The man kept lying about killing his wife- I walked 
out of that! (laughs) 

Did you have to work at any point in your life? 

Pll tell you when I had a job-- I was in high school. I worked at this 
place called Danny’s Donuts. It was at 51st, right by the El. At 6:30 
in the morning I started getting a crowd. They knew the show was 
going to go on at 6:30. I hit that jukebox, and it was me and Billie 
Holiday, singing, “If I decide to call a copper...” They started coming 
in just to see me do that. So finally Danny told me, “Why don’t you 
take that apron off and go sing?” I said, “Okay.” (laughs) I walked 
out and I never went back, and that was the only job I ever had. 

What about now with Straight Talk Musically? 

Pve known W.L. Lillard thirty-something years. He can’t pay me. 
This 1s a passion of mine-- there’s a lot of entertainers that can’t be 
seen, haven’t been seen and need to be seen. If I’m that vehicle now, 
then that’s my objective. I know how it feels in this business to need 
to be seen and not have the finances to be seen. Or they get lied to 
and misused. That’s my main reason for doing it. I just know how it 
is. That’s why the book’s called A// Kinds of Rape, because musicians 
get raped all kinds of ways- psychologically, emotionally, financially. 
If I can put this show out there and make it one good thing they can 
touch, then I’m fine. 

So talk about Jimmy Smith. You were the only singer to work 
with him, basically? 

The only female vocalist he ever had. 

And talk about that style, and that kind of work. 

It was jazz. Jimmy was fun. You know I learned things from Ike, but 
Jimmy was a fun guy. He was like a vacation. I remember one time 
Jimmy was smoking some reefer and I got a contact high, and he was 
telling me a story about how he was putting his B-3 organ in a hearse 
and driving it around. He told me about when he was starting out and 
staying in dilapidated motels, and he said, “I ordered a hamburger in 
this hotel, and all of a sudden this roach came up on the plate, and he 
said ‘Man, I’m so glad you’re here. I ain’t had nothing to eat in three 
weeks. You’d better give me some of that hamburger.’” So he kept on 
talking and kept on talking. Finally, I heard him say, “Yeah, and the 
man knocked on the door and wanted his rent.” And I said, “Who? 
The roach?!?” (laughs) I got a contact high and I couldn’t keep up! I 
thought he was talking about the roach... Fun times! We went to 
Barbados, Trinidad, Africa-- and Africa’s where I really became race- 
conscious, remember? 

What happened? 

We went to Johannesburg, and I found out you had Black, colored 
and white. If you were a Black South African you couldn’t ride on the 
white-only bus, but because I was a Black American it meant I was 
an honorary white there. And boy, I started getting pissed off and 
mad. That’s when this whole colored thing came out. I would wrap 
my hair up in African fabric and I tried to find a bone to put in my 
nose. I jumped on the bus and this white South African says, “I do 
say this bus is for whites only, and you cannot ride this bus.” I 
whipped out my passport and said, “I’m a black American, which 
means I’m an honorary white, and I can ride this damn bus.” And I 
sat right behind him! I said, “Tis is a lovely day, tisn’t it?” And he 
was mad- ooh he was mad! He was red. I rode all the way till the end 
of the line and I came back with him. That’s really when I realized 
about race; that opened my head up. 

Well how do you think you steered clear of all that shit here? 
Before then, I don’t know! I was singing; I wasn’t conscious. I guess 
when you’re raised in a classical environment, you know- I don’t 
know. I was singing in classical music since the age of five. So it just 
didn’t touch me. 








Like you were bulletproofed somehow. 

What’d they call me- “the girl with the golden voice.” I was ooh’ed 
and ahh’ed over by Europeans, professors. It was not racial for me, 
plus I was too young to understand that stuff. I guess that’s why I 
have no problem with white America now. I mean, I know they don’t 
like me, and I know they got their small-minded attitudes. I’m aware 
of all that but I’m too far gone being socially liberal to even trip on 
that. Those things can stop you if you’re not careful. I know there are 
some black artists born in Mississippi and they saw a whole lot of 
things that white people did, and they got hang-ups. 

D: Well you can’t blame them. 

No I don’t blame them at all, period. But that has a lot to do with how 
far you go also. My mother told me about how my granddaddy had to 
leave the South because he sat in the barn with a shotgun waiting on 
Clem and Jethro cause they gave him a cow, and they were coming to 
take the cow back cause he wouldn’t do something they wanted him 
to. And he sat in the barn with a shotgun and shot one of their toes off 
and then shot the other one in the knee, and then he had to leave. I 
found out that my grandfather was no joke. So I don’t know anything 
about all that, but I came from a family that was unusually educated 
and intelligent, and they would not be treated like slaves. They had to 
flee. I tried to get a cab in South Africa and I didn’t know why the 
men driving the cabs would look at me and pull off. And because I 
was an honorary white I started raising hell. I got a cab company 
fired- the hotel I stayed at switched cab companies. I went through 
the whole civil rights bit over there! 

How long were you there? 

I was there a month and a half. That was 1978. 

What were you guys doing there? 

We toured Botswana, Nigeria, Kenya and Johannesburg. We ended 
up integrating the Colosseum Theatre in Johannesburg. We wouldn’t 
play unless they integrated. 

And they did it? 

They did it, yeah. A lot of people don’t know that. 

Were you that big there? 

Yeah, we got away with it. I got the writeups. But they didn’t tell 
anybody here. If I had known what was going on here, I’d have made 
sure it got back over here. But by that time, it was too late. We were 
back. 
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Did you ever go back to South Africa, or was that once and never 
again? 

No, I went back in ’82. I was adopted by a witch doctor. (laughs) 
How so? 

I told you I was special! I got the pictures- the ceremony and the 
whole bit. They undressed me, I got buck-naked, and they wrapped 
me up in a tiger skin and they put some jade on me. And they named 
me and everything. I won’t bother trying to get you to spell it out 
right, cause you won’t. 

How did you meet them? 

Wandering around by myself. The promoter- his name was John Van 
Reenen- he was trying to keep us away from seeing what the real deal 
was, and in some kind of way I ran into this guy- I can’t remember 
his name- but he was the color of my printer; his skin was blue. I 
trusted him and I just didn’t want to stay with the group. He took me 
to Orlando and we went to this great big house, and this black African 
woman was serving us, and when she’d look at me her eyes would 
drop. And it bothered me. I found out later that that was her house 
and they made her the maid. They took her house. That’s what 
triggered me to act a damn fool over there. I found out in Orlando that 
if you were black- my color- you couldn’t associate with colored 
people. Colored people were brown and light-skinned people. And 
white people didn’t associate with none of us. It was crazy, just 
totally ridiculous. When I came back from that trip... You know, I 
just held onto the good times that I had in Africa, and the amazing 
experiences that I had there. I was running around in the bush with no 
bra on. I was with different tribes. I got pictures of all of that. I held 
onto that in order to keep going. If I had held onto all that other crazy 
stuff, I wouldn’t be singing a note now. That’s the truth. I would’ve 
given up a long time ago. 

What do you think of R&B music today? 

I think it’s shit. 

Is there anybody you like? 

No, I don’t listen so I don’t know. I mean, I’m honest. This rap and 
all this other stuff, it’s vile and degrading. It’s destructive. How do 
record companies - they got mamas and sisters themselves - let an 
artist talk about a bitch and all that? I mean money is one thing, but 
damn! Is there no line to draw? And all of these kids are negative 
because of this. 

What about, in terms of “organic” music, going from full bands 
to Whitney Houston and a drum machine? What did you think 
about the changing trends in pop music like that back in the 80s? 
I think they stole money and were just trying to save some for 
themselves. (laughs) A girl with a voice like Whitney Houston’s 
needs real music, period. 

But also, she didn’t write her own songs, like so many people- 
especially, disproportionately, female artists. They don’t write 
their own music and all that. 

Let me tell you something-- I did other people’s music; I did other 
people’s songs because I didn’t know about songwriting. I didn’t 
know the value of the money in songwriting. I didn’t know the value 
of the money in publishing, okay? Now that’s what’s happened to 
these kids- they don’t know. They’re very creative but they don’t 
know the value. How many of them own their own publishing 
companies? Leonard Chess had a staff of writers. They’d give ‘em a 
hundred dollars a week and put it in their publishing company. Who 
made the money” It’s the same thing going on now. 

It just bothers me. 

You think it bothers you? Shit, you ain’t bothered! 

It bothers me more that it’s disproportionately the female artists. 
I was going to save this for my book, but I'll tell you this-- before 
Phyllis Hyman, and before Whitney, Clive Davis called me and 
wanted to record me. And then when Phyllis Hyman came along, they 
dropped me. Well, apparently there was a void there. The girl was 
great; she was phenomenal, but nobody was handling her correctly. 





That’s why she’s not with us now. So he calls me again. We’re gonna 
try this again, right? We’re all set to go, and then Whitney comes 
along. Now she’s gone. So I just want to say thank you very much, 
Clive, for dropping me. I have to say this about Chicago-- Chicago 
honors all the male blues artists. They do not honor their female blues 
artists. You got Sharon Lewis and Katherine Davis- these girls have 
been around a long time. They were around before me as far as the 
blues. I’m appalled that these girls have been around as long as 
they’ve been and they’re no further. But they’ll honor Buddy Guy 
and Lonnie Brooks. Why don’t they embrace the female blues 
singers? I don’t understand that. 

Well what do you think it is? 

I haven’t the faintest idea. Koko Taylor was the queen of the blues. 
She was in the right place in the right time. That’s all I can say. There 
are SO many components to how come an artist does not rise out of 
the tip bowl. It could be anything from personality to management 
to... 

Just not having whatever that thing is? 

Yeah, but I’m just saying that the women here in Chicago need to be 
honored more. 

What about women all over? 

I don’t know. I know they have the National Women in Blues website 
and Facebook page. I don’t know if they’re getting the same dumb 
shit that we get here. I don’t know, but I know here in Chicago the 
girls need to be honored more. They sing a rope around me, because 
I’m not a blues singer. But I respect them because they can sing. 
Peaches Staten- this girl to me is phenomenal. You got Liz 
Mandeville. They deserve to be recognized. 

But are there a lot of women advocates behind the scenes to help 
provide for that? 

Lynn Orman Weiss is one of them. When they had the Chicago Blues 
Mamas for Obama, that was Fran Allen-Leake, Abbe Silverberg 
Sparks and Lynn Orman Weiss. I’m not saying there’s not more, but 
those are the three that I personally know that are big advocates for 
women in the blues. They do a great job. 

Is there any top-of-the-minute music that you do like, not 
necessarily R&B? 

Mmm hmm, Taylor Swift. She’s totally creative. Her songs tell a 
story, and her phrasing’s like a jazz singer to me, really. 

Since she works in this alt-country kind of genre, does that give 
you any window into this interest in country music? 

Yeah, it does because of the phrasing. I remember Ike told me a long 
time ago- he said jazz singers are the only kind of singer that can do 
what he needs me to do for him. And I didn’t understand it then. But 
the more I started singing blues, then I started understanding what he 
meant. I do what Taylor Swift does in the blues. That sounds weird, 
right? 

Maybe to my untrained ears, but maybe it’s not weird to you. 
This song I sing, “Evil Gal,” I put in a million words where you’re 
supposed to take a breath. And that’s what Taylor Swift does. That’s 
how come Ike hired me, and I had no idea I was doing it. It was just 
natural. He didn’t explain it to me; if he had at the time, I probably 
would’ve gotten scared and stopped doing it. 

Anybody else besides Taylor Swift that you like? 

I like Darius Rucker because of his simplicity. Maybe about two or 
three years ago he was voted best new country artist, and he’s Black. 
But he’s always been weird cause he came out of Hootie and the 
Blowfish. And I like Carrie Underwood. 

Okay, Darius Rucker notwithstanding, are there any black artists 
that you like? 

I know. I told you I’m all fucked up. (laughs) 

Or are there any local artists? 

I like Nelly cause she’s got a powerful voice. Stage presence? No, but 
I like the power in her voice. Liz Mandeville- I like her energy 


onstage. I like Sharon and Peaches, blues-wise. And I know he’s not 
local, or black, but I love Willie Nelson’s sound. 

He just turned 80. They had him on Democracy Now on his 
birthday last week. 

Did they? 

Yeah. 

I love his sound. I love the sound of his voice. 

So you have no designs on retiring? 

None! No retirement for me. Pll be just what they say about 
performers-- we don’t retire, we fade away. 

I don’t know what’s worse. What is worse? 

Retiring would be worse for me, because when you retire you’re 
forced to retire. Fading away, I’m content with that because I’m still 
doing something on the way. There’s this man named Lester 
Goodman, and he’s 96 years old. I used to take him to computer 
classes. He’s a choreographer and he had his own dance troupe when 
he was younger, and he traveled everywhere. His dancers are between 
70 and 85. I’m going to have him on Straight Talk in a couple weeks. 
And Herman Roberts had the first show lounge on the South Side. He 
had Dinah Washington, Sammy Davis, Jr., Billy Eckstine, Pearl 
Bailey, all those kinds of performers. I’d figure I’d give a show to 
them, and that should be a whoop. And the girls are gonna tap dance! 
They’re between 70 and 85 years old, and they’re still dancing. So, 
the world needs to see this. I know it’s real- I know that! People get 
to a certain age and they say, “Okay, I’m through.” Why? You just 
made up your mind you’re through; that’s what you choose to be is 
through. I don’t choose that for myself, because I’m vital, I’m 
vibrant, and there’s nothing wrong with my vocal cords. I could be in 
a wheelchair and there’d still be nothing wrong with them. So that’s 
the way I look at it. 

How close are you to finishing your book? 

Well, I just finished the synopsis of it and I’m going to contact Robert 
Pruter, who’s a successful writer, and see about doing it together. I’ve 
never written a book before and I refuse to have a flop. You have to 
surround yourself with the right people to get the right thing done. 
You had a couple other books you said you wanted to do. What 
are they? 

One is called Freebase Ain't Free. 

(laughs) That must be your Ike Turner book. 

It’ll be just incidents, different things I went through with him and 
dealing with the drugs. 

How did you steer clear of drugs? 

I don’t know. I’ve never been interested. I’ve tried ‘em, but it wasn’t 
something that interested me. I’m trying to figure out, ““What the hell 
are you getting out of this?” And then I’d see so many people I’d 
respect act stupid and shit! 

Like with Ike, how can you keep things going, or how much do 
you have to take upon yourself to get through a day with- 

With him? 

Sure, or with anyone. 

Well with him- that was the ultimate. I was not only the singer, I was 
the cook, I ran the studio, I booked the studio, I made sure that the 
musicians were at rehearsals-- I musta wore at least ten hats around 
him, cause he could trust me. I was just glad to be there with him, so 
nothing fazed me. I never got tired. I couldn’t do it now, now that I’m 
conscious of what I was in. But back then, I was just glad to be there. 
Aw man, Ike Turner! And all the people I’m meeting, and the people 
I was around- it was fascinating to me, you know? Here’s a little 
story-- I remember one time we’d come off the road, and he asked 
me, “Listen Holly, would you go in there and clean up my bedroom?” 
“Do what? I didn’t come here to be no cleaning woman, I came here 
to sing!” He said, “Come here spook.” He used to call me ‘spook.’ 
And the reason why he called me spook- which I didn’t know until 
later because I had a complex about being dark-skinned but he wasn’t 
calling me that for that- he called me that for the spook who sat by the 
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door at Watergate and didn’t know what was going on. I’m just in the 
middle of stuff and don’t know what’s going on, right? But I’m 
hanging. Anyway he said, “Come here spook. The reason why I 
asked you to clean up my room is cause you’re the only damn fool 
that would go and get a cake knife and part the shag carpet to give me 
my rocks back.” (laughs) And I did! Guess what- I’d see him 
dropping rocks where he was sitting and everything, and when he’d 
get up and go, I’d go get a natural comb and part the carpet and get 
his rocks back for him. 

Why didn’t you flush ‘em down the fucking toilet? 

They’re his rocks! (laughs) It was a major trip but, you know, every 
time I turned around there was some drama going on. Every time I 
turned around somebody was stealing something. We were going to 
move to St. Louis, so I took inventory of all the studio equipment that 
was going to be shipped to St. Louis. There were three baby grand 
pianos that were going to be loaded onto the train. When we got to St. 
Louis, they weren’t shipped there. His sons sold everything off the 
tracks for money for drugs. I enjoyed the singing and performing, but 
when I came off I was a mother, I was a wife, I was a girlfriend 
without the intimate contact. I was a road manager, I was a studio 
manager. I was working with the background girls, making sure 
they’re getting their notes right, then I had to be the lead singer and 
get my notes right. And then I had to be a hostess. Sometimes I had to 
go pick up the drugs, sometimes I had to take the money, sometimes I 
had to bring the money back. Sometimes the mafia came in. 
Sometimes I had to outrun the police! All kinds of stuff. Aw man, 
baby please! If I was really conscious, no way could I do that. But I 
got away with it. I was saved. I was saved to be able to tell this story. 
And I thank him for every minute that I went through, because there’s 
no one else that I was to do that for. Ike would buy me a mink coat 
and I’d say, “What’s this for?” He’d say, “I know you don’t know, so 


there ain’t no sense in me explaining.” (/Jaughs) It was one of the best 
experiences I have ever had in my life. 

Summing up, the through-line of this self-fulfilled prophecy from 
when you were 14, right? How awesome is that? 

By living the dream. That’s what you call it. I didn’t dream to be 
homeless but, other than that, I have been living my dreams. And that 
is awesome, and I praise God and I thank him for that. I just need 
everybody to know that, for the rest of my life, I will honor my 
mother and my father for doing the right thing for me to still be able 
to be here with the grace of God. I have had an incredible life, and I 
will continue to have an incredible life. My persona hasn’t changed at 
all. 1 know I’m unusual and that’s it. 

You’re not unusual, you’re special. 

That’s it. 
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A lot of things happened after the interview. 


Holle called me around March of 2014 because she needed a DVD 
of the Chic-A-Go-Go episode we were in, and I happily made her a 
copy of mine. She drove over to the building I was temping in 
downtown and we sat in her car and shared a cigarette. I asked her 
how it was going with her book project (namely All Kinds of Rape, 
as it was originally the first book she had been planning to write) 
and she said that it had fallen through. I casually told Holle that her 
Ike Turner book sounded like it would be fun to work on someday if 
we could make the time. 


And that was it until the temp job ended a few months later, then we 
made time. Holle came up with about fifteen incidents or stories that 
she wanted to tell, they became the outline for Freebase Ain't Free 
and, ultimately, we never deviated from it. Not knowing when my 
next paying gig would be, I went to Holle's place two, three, even 
four days a week for a while. I baked many pizzas, we drank a lot of 
Icehouse and I interviewed her for hours and hours. And hours. And 
all the words just came right out of her, like she'd had every single 
one of them lined up on the tip of her tongue for decades. And we 
worked quickly and quietly; we agreed to tell almost nobody that we 
were penning this little book about her and, as I'm admittedly sure 
you could expect, her sordid and salacious tales of running around 
Los Angeles with Ike Turner, still a much maligned and demonized 
figure in American pop culture even to this day. 


Within less than a year we had more than half of Freebase Ain't Free 
on paper and I remember us being pretty pleased with ourselves. 
Holle now had a weekly gig singing at Buddy Guy's and she picked 
up the occasional out-of-town engagement. Then, suddenly in the 
spring of 2015, she got herself a new manager, some DJ and show 
tunes crooner for corporate parties in Vegas. I was initially very 


excited when Holle told me that he wanted to discuss the book with 
me, and I received a call from him that I was not expecting. Her new 
manager accused me of trying to ride Holle's coattails and cash in 
on her fame, such as it is. I asked him if he had read any of our 
manuscript and he said he had not read a sentence; nonetheless, how 
dare I consider myself qualified to even lick her boots? I told this 
man to go perform hideous obscenities upon himself and hung up on 
him. When I asked Holle what the hell was up with this prick, she 
said that her hands were tied and whatever business between he and 
I was between he and I. I was supposed to do a writing session with 
her that weekend but I opted instead to go to a barbecue by the 
beach. I was subsequently deemed not committed enough to the 
project for Holle to give me any more of her time. And it looked like 
that was it for Freebase Ain't Free. 


Fast-forward about a year and a half-- the manager in Vegas is long 
gone, and once Holle and I establish that we are still friends and 
respect each other and could get back to work. And we did. And I 
want to guesstimate that it took another year to finish the writing of 
the book. Holle had spit out the bulk of Freebase Ain't Free before 
taking a breath but where I had to step up as a biographical writer 
was in the later portion of the book dealing with the tail end of Ike's 
life which Holle wasn't around for much at all, and she said so - she 
didn't try to make anything up or talk about anything she didn't see 
first-hand- but there were some big gaps to fill and nobody else even 
remotely still connected with Ike cared to be of any help. 


Every book publisher we reached out to turned us down or didn't 
respond (except Hozac, funny enough, but Todd Novak went radio- 
silent as soon as he got the skinny on us, methinks, and I don't blame 
him...), so it seemed apparent really fast that the only way for Holle 
and I to get this book out when we wanted to get it out was to publish 
it on our own. Then all the business stuff that had to come after it 
did. That was when the process of getting the book to fruition started 
to be less fun. Even though I put all these years and quite a bit 
of money into producing and releasing this book- my first book- I just 
got burned out by the process, and there were some personal 
conflicts and I walked. And it's been a while since Holle and I have 
spoken. And it's unfortunate. 


And a lot of things have happened even since those few years ago. 
Holle's husband Victor passed away in 2017. In 2018 she developed 
a goiter in her throat and could not sing for well over a year. Then 
flash-forward again to this year and Covid-19 has happened and I 
dare say that I don't think Holle is up to much at all right now. 2020 
has been a very eventful year for me, personally, and I want to say 
thanks and hello to my wife Rebecca, who I love more than anything 
in the universe, and Jake Austen who has been a longtime follower 
and supporter of my record label and general output. Aaaaaaaand I 
also want to say wassup to all my friends and family at Costco #380. 
I hope you enjoyed reading this piece. I enjoyed writing it. If you are 
in the Chicago area you can find Freebase Ain't Free! at Quimby's 
Bookstore, Uncharted Books, Transistor, Laurie's Planet of Sound 
and Reckless Records. 
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& the lost episode 
of Maude 


by jonathan poletti 


SO AS USUAL, I WAS CONFUSED. An episode 
of the 1970s sitcom Maude was scripted by 
Jobriath. In my long profile of the gay ex-Glam 
singer for Roctober #50 I'd reported that...without 
having seen it. I believed it? A source from 1976 
recalled Jobriath showing him the script & a friend 
from 1979 said he’d seen it on TV, the one where 
Maude (Bea Arthur) gets into ‘Est,’ the ’70s self- 
help thing & gets bitchier. I had no air date, 
episode guides didn't list any of that description, 
the writers' names didn't suggest any Jobriath 
aliases (including 'Jobriath'), and later seasons of 
the show aren't on DVD. But it was plausible? His 
later scripts are in a sit-com-like style. Maude 
taped near where he was living in West 
Hollywood. I decided it was true. Later I found a 
bootlegger who sold me a set & skimmed them, 
realizing it wasn't there. I called my 1979 source, 
but he'd disappeared. 

I'd watch episodes, idly. The gay ones 
were sort of funny. Maude's stuffy neighbor Arthur 
is trying to shut down a gay bar. "Well, they're 
sick," he says. "They have a sort of disease." 
Maude's cherubic nephew looks up at him. "Is it a 
contagious disease?" he asks. "No," Arthur replies, 
"it's not contagious really. But you see, gay people 
shouldn't be out at a bar having a good time. They 


should be home alone, being ashamed that they're 
gay, trying to get cured." Everyone laughs. It was 
contagious. Jobriath would die of AIDS about four 
years later. A habitué of bathhouses, he'd have 
caught it around that time. I googled & cross- 
checked all the writers. All known people & I was 
left thinking, again, I was sick of wasting my life 
trying to find this strange, shape-shifting man who 
didn't want to be found when Maude looked up. 
"Walter, do you see what Dr. Farrington has done 
for me?" She's chatting with her husband, while on 
hold with the telephone operator. "I've just made 
enormous strides! Minor irritations just don't upset 
me. I've found an inner peace, a tranquility. What 
do you mean you can't give me an unlisted number. 
It is my number, you jerk!" 

Episode #130, 'The Obscene Phone Call’. 
I watched the rest of it, and watched it again. I 
knew. I think I knew? The storyline was: Maude 
has been getting obscene phone calls, so gets an 
unlisted number, except the calls keep coming. At 
the same time, she's enthused about her new 
psychiatrist, her usual one being on vacation. She 
feels she's making incredible progress, even though 
she's getting worse. Pure Jobriath! How had I 
missed this? The only episode in a later season by 
a single writer who wasn't a series regular who 
never wrote any more, one 'Elliot Bernstein’. But 
he's listed widely online as a CBS news producer. I 
looked up his obituary. A father of four who made 
a quick dip into situation comedy rife with 
Freudian psychodrama? I wondered. I located his 
daughter. "It is a different Elliot Bernstein," she 
says cheerfully. They got a royalty check once, and 
had to explain her father never wrote an episode of 
Maude. 
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So the show didn't know who 'Elliot' was either. 
The episode's director, Tony Csiki, died in 1995. 
He started on the show as assistant director for 


"The Gay Bar." His obituary in the L.A. Times lists 
no relatives. So maybe Csiki was gay, I thought, 
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and mentioned the show used one-off scripts. The 
episode itself proved his authorship, I was 
increasingly sure. Jobriath's phone was central to 
his life at that time. (From my profile: “His phone 
is rigged to get long distance calls for free. ‘So all 
kinds of freaky Hollywood rocker types would 
hang out at Jobriath’s house making phone calls,’ 
recalls Jackie Fox, of the Runaways.”) It was 
basically camp. There's cues to Barbara Stanwyk in 
Sorry, Wrong Number & Agatha Christie movies, 
and lots of the jokes were gay. Maude describes a 
repairman who came by. "It was an average 
looking man. Oh, except for one thing. He wore a 
princess phone on his belt." Her friend Hubie 
comes by & Arthur goads him, oddly, with the 
vacation destination of |Maude's © shrink. 
"California?" Hubie replies. "The land of dates and 
nuts. Whenever you have a date, she's nuts!" 

The joke was, California was "the land of 
fruits & nuts," 1.e. the gay & New Age scen~ 
Hubie was being outed, I thought, but he flips © | 
joke into an attack on the crazy female. Pi | 
Jobriath. Eventually the new psychiatrist, play | 
by James Cromwell, stops by. Thin & blond, 
even looks like Jobriath? He's found out to be | 
imposter, a locksmith who broke into the offi 
That's how Jobriath thought of his Glam care | 
wasn't it? The "true fairy" was a masked intrud | 
his true self on vacation. He said so in the sa | 
1973 interview as that infamous phrase? "I'm 
vacation from my physical presence." But © | 
intruder has a purpose. He breaks into Maud | 
mind, rousing deep sexual, Oedipal conflic 
"She's been able to communicate her fear and | 
frustrations, her hostility, her anxiety, her ang | 
her rage, her misery," Dr. Farrington tells Walt | 
who replies: "She told me the same thing | 
night." 

Therapy as sex, sex as therapy’? O: 
after his Glam career was Jobriath known to 
sexual — uncontrollably. Leaving Hollywood 
December 1976, he headed back to New York, 
way of his Pennsylvania to stay with his moth 
Among the few possessions he took was — 
script.(My profile: "Spending his time asleep 
the sofa, or meditating facing a wall, or ‘writ 
things in his hard-back ledger book, as if God w: 
speaking to him,' after a few weeks Marion a: 
him to leave.) A year later, he must've felt, brie/ | 
successful? His musical of The Misanthrope clos 
on Nov. 27, 1977, but on January 16, 1978, “I 
Obscene Phone Call” aired. “He was proud of it,” 
the 1979 friend told me. “Just how funny it was.” 


————————— 


gardenias," she grimaces. I was sure again. For 
Jobriath the maternal bond, and everything, was 
rotten. I'd noted it of his late musical Popstar: "the 
whole work has an excremental odor," Maude 
speculates on the obscene phone caller. “I inflame 
some animal passion and his only outlet for his lust 
was a phone call,” she says. “Isn’t that what you 
would say, doctor?” Dr. Farrington replies, “I 
would say that you remind him of his mother.” In 
the eerie ending, he breaks down, revealing it was 
him. In a trance, he's a child speaking to her: “Sure 
you say I’m wrong and that’s the way it’s always 
been. You’re right and I’m wrong. Isn't that right 
mother?” He’s hauled away, as female smugness 
re-asserts & with a last joke about "poo" the 
audience laughs, and the stranger is forgotten. 

JP 

*enisode video: 
https://vimeo.com/55119223 
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John John Currin (B. 1962) “Bea Arthur 
Naked,” oil on canvas, Painted in 1997. 


Suddenly, I wasn't sure. I had no hard 
evidence. I watched the episode again. Hubie gives 
Maude a corsage. "You don't often see brown 





Your Time is Now: 
The Sammy Petrillo Story 





(a work in progress) by Dave Abramson 
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‘I don't want to be something that I'm not. I didn't like being 
someone else. At the same time, I'm very glad I was. ‘Cause I 
found out something that I never knew. You might as well like 
yourself. Just think about all the time you're going to have to 
spend with you.” 

--Jerry Lewis as Prof. Julius Kelp in The Nutty Professor 


“Be yourself; everyone else is already taken.” 
--Oscar Wilde 


On Sunday night, November 12, 1950, a sixteen year-old kid 
popped his head out of a baby’s crib on national TV and a 
six-decade career was born. He was on-screen for all of five 
seconds; the five seconds that would define the rest of his 
life. 

His name was Sammy Petrillo and he was the greatest 
Jerry Lewis impersonator that ever lived. Others mimicked 
Lewis, yet none came close, no one inhabited and bounced 
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around inside that rubbery skin like Petrillo. The mugging 
and guffawing, those faces... that voice! 

It was as if someone had fed Jerry Lewis into a 
sputtering mimeograph machine and Sammy Petrillo rolled 
out the other end. At first glance, in a 1950 black & white 
world, they were so nearly identical that even decades later 
telling them apart can still pose a challenge. In 1982, The 
Today Show mistakenly ran a clip of Sammy as an example 
of Jerry Lewis's genius to a bewildered and darkly amused 
Jerry Lewis. The resemblance was unbelievable. His one- 
time partner Duke Mitchell recalled, “You could hit Sammy 
with a truck and he'd still look like Jerry Lewis.” 


Sammy’s most notable pairing was with the Dean Martin- 
ish (heavy on the “ish”) Duke Mitchell. Together they 
triumphed in the cult movie favorite Bela Lugosi Meets A 
Brooklyn Gorilla (1952)--a Martin and Lewis knock-off 
movie that was as funny or funnier than any Martin and 
Lewis movie. Realart Pictures, a poverty row studio that 
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had previous success with Bride of the Gorilla, produced 
Bela Lugosi Meets a Brooklyn Gorilla with half an eye on a 
kill fee from the Martin and Lewis people before the 
cameras even turned over. Fortunately, for the sake of 
humanity, shooting commenced as_ lawsuits were 
threatened and then forgotten. 

It’s sacrilege in some film circles to utter Brooklyn Gorilla 
in the same breath as Artists and Models, the latter 
considered to be a Frank Tashlin-inspired gem, the former, 
a poverty row quickie starring a strung-out Bela Lugosi. Far 
from his 1930s matinee idol status as the suave and sexy 
Count Dracula, the now Methadone-addicted Lugosi spent 
his time on screen getting chased by guys in gorilla suits 
and the East Side Kids. Whether Brooklyn Gorilla is 
described in hushed tones or derisive laughter, the power 
of this movie can’t be denied. The ridiculousness of pairing 
an aging horror icon with a pair of Martin and Lewis 
wannabe’s is monumental enough to earn it as the crown 
jewel of lowbrow cinema. At the New York City premiere at 
the once-majestic Rialto Theatre, jungle-themed cardboard 
cutouts of Sammy and Duke and Bela lined the marquee at 
the corner of Broadway and 42nd Street. Sammy's family 
and high school pals were duly impressed and randoms 
recognized him in the street. Sammy was famous now and 
the Show Biz Gods had invited him into their elite club. 

After Brooklyn Gorilla, at age eighteen it all came 
crashing down for Sammy Petrillo. Canceled bookings, 
unpaid IOU’s and an entertainment-wide blacklisting that 
may or may not have come from Jerry Lewis, whom Sammy 
may or may not have signed an exclusive contract with 
contributed to his failure. It was a heartbreaking mess. 
Sammy would later say that he “held the record for the 
world’s youngest has-been.” 


Working in a Martin and Lewis impersonation act 
became less tenable, and especially with the break-up of 
Martin and Lewis, Sammy and Duke had no choice but to 
split up the act. They each continued with their respective 
show biz careers, both forever tethered to the ineffable 
magic that was Brooklyn Gorilla. 

Bela Lugosi Meets a Brooklyn Gorilla was one of the last 
highlights in Sammy's long career. His journey was of the 
pie-in-the-puss variety, one strewn with minor victories 
scattered amongst large and numerous failures. However, 
Sammy was the eternal optimist. With each crushing 
professional defeat he'd find some other way to infiltrate 
the business that he loved best, the business that rewarded 
his true talent. Not just the take at the end of the night 
(nothing wrong with that), but the primal need to hit that 
Stage, stare into the lights and be able to read a room like a 
pro and get them on your side and keep them there through 
inane antics. It was selfish and selfless at the same time. 

Sammy was philosophical about it: “Each show that 
you do is a success within itself. Whether you perform for a 
hundred thousand people or for two people--to make them 
happy and to be able to lift them into another world 
momentarily--that's a form of success.” 

Sammy would eventually grow to resent Jerry 
Lewis's fame and accomplishments. He’d ask himself why 
Jerry was so successful when he was doing a similar schtick. 
Decades later, Sammy’s pal Stephen Kroninger recalled a 
candid moment that might serve as a punchline to the 
longest shaggy dog story ever told. “I was with Sammy. He 
was eating a grilled cheese sandwich and Sammy had false 
teeth and he didn't have his teeth in and he's eating without 
any teeth and he turns to his brother and he goes ‘I never 
thought Jerry Lewis was funny.” 


Millions thought that Jerry Lewis was funny. For many 
decades, Jerry (Joseph Levitch) Lewis was one of the most 
famous entertainers on the planet. Cherished and despised 
in equal portions, Lewis spoke to the multitudes through 
the universal language of acting like an idiot. A 
humanitarian, an inventor, a franchise, Lewis was an 
uncompromising genius whose charitable nature was only 
matched by his massive ego. As a performer, there had been 
no one like him, except possibly his father, Catskill comic 
Danny Lewis, who perfected the singing along to a record 
routine which Jerry swiped in his early standup days. When 
Jerry's razor tuned comic timing clicked into place, he was 
Swinging at an expert level, riffing infinitely on all of the 
varieties of stupid. It was a monster act and Jerry could be 
funny as hell. When he struggled, there wasn’t a worse 
person to be around. Lewis famously directed, starred in 
and then shelved his Holocaust masterpiece The Day the 
Clown Cried. (Lewis fans are already lining up for what 
might be its first public showing in 2025.) Typecast as a 
Serious auteur as well as a pandering clown, Lewis 
morphed through the years from a skinny kid into a 
curmudgeonly lump, all while retaining his place as the 
ambassador of comedy with a conscience. Brilliant, difficult 


and insanely popular in his heyday, Jerry scorched a path of 
hilarity and tears that the world had never seen. 

Jerry's rise to fame began as half of one of the most 
successful acts in the history of show business. Dean (Dino 
Paul Crocetti) Martin was the other half. Together from 
1946 to 1956, Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis were a 
phenomenon, the fast and funny kick in the pants that post- 
war entertainment in America was aching for. Martin and 
Lewis bounced through the nightclubs, vibrated on the 
radio waves, tore a hole in the silver screen, broke through 
walls and windows and virtually jumped into the laps of an 
ever-emerging TV audience. They were fresh and hot and 
nobody could touch them. Hope and Crosby, Abbott and 
Costello, the Marx Brothers and The Three Stooges were 


adored by audiences, but they had been around for decades. 


Their receding hairlines and slower gait did little to 
reassure Cold War America that everything was gonna be 
okay. Martin and Lewis were the future of American 
comedy. With their juvenile wisecracking, leaping about 
and ad-libbing, they were idolized by men, women and 
children nationwide and then worldwide. At their height, a 
single appearance on a fire escape in Times Square drew 
crowds that shut down half the city. Dean Martin and Jerry 
Lewis dragged entertainment into the second half of the 
twentieth century by the short hairs. 

Born into a nomadic show biz family in 1934, Sammy's 
mother was a dancer who also did some work as a stand-in 
for one time movie star Alice Faye. His father was a burly 
burlesque type who danced and boxed and managed other 
acts on the side. Sammy was raised like a show biz army 
brat, schlepping off to Arizona, California, Florida and 
ultimately the Bronx, in the city where he would find his 
fame. 

In November of 1950, while Martin and Lewis were 
Slaying a nation, a sixteen year-old Sammy Petrillo was on 
the receiving end of a free haircut from a trade school 
barber-in-training. As the shears grazed Sammy’s ears, the 
barber-to-be couldn't stop laughing. 

“You look just like that guy, Jerry Lewis!” 

It was true. Sammy later said, “Everywhere I walked 
people laughed, people asked me... if I was Jerry Lewis. It 
was unbelievable. And I said ‘Gee, you know, maybe I do 
resemble that guy and I could do that kind of a laugh. | 
could do that kind of a voice.’ And I said to myself ‘Do you 
really want to get a job or do you want to be show 
business?’” With this epiphany in its nascent stages, Sammy 
ran down to the nearest candy store, rang up Variety and 
got the address of where Milton Berle rehearsed for his top 
rated TV show Texaco Star Theatre. Sammy ran over to 
Nova Studios and slipped past the guard with some story 
about being Berle’s cousin. 

“And Berle was there with a whistle [and] a towel 
around his neck,” Sammy remembered, “I ran over to 
Milton Berle and jumped right in his arms.” Berle almost 
swallowed his whistle. Within minutes Berle’s people 
whisked Sammy cross-town to Jerry’s suite at the Sherry- 
Netherland. 
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Jerry Lewis, who up until that moment was secure in the 
knowledge that he was the only Jerry Lewis in the world, 
was in the bathroom in his shorts, shaving. “I came in and 
sat on the toilet seat and he did a double take and the razor 
almost went through his neck!” said Sammy. The look on 
Jerry's face at that moment could've launched a spaceship. 

At first Sammy thought that Jerry was pissed at him. He 
was right. Jerry was momentarily speechless. He screamed, 
“Where did they get this guy?” Sammy scrunched up his 
face into a quizzical “I didn’t do it” smirk and looked 
heavenward. After a few minutes of good natured ribbing 
aimed at Jerry from the hangers-on in the room, Jerry 
grabbed that face with his left hand and yanked it towards 
the mirror. 

“You are to make a face like so.” 

Jerry sucked the air out of his cheeks, puckered up his 
lips, and contorted his brow into an angry glare; an 
expression that a manic baboon might make after losing his 
last banana. Sammy aped it. Jerry flexed his mouth and 
eyebrows into that of a happy-go-lucky simp ready to serve 
as the world’s doormat. His laugh sounded like a whimper. 
Sammy served it right back at the master. The effect was 
chilling. This appeared to make Jerry even more pissed off. 

“Okay. Okay. Alright. Don’t fuck it up!” 

Sammy sat back down on the can, nervously smiling. He 
got the job, along with a stern warning from Lewis: “Don't 
sign any checks, don’t be me... Jerry Lewis.” 

Jerry got a brilliant idea for the next episode of the 
Colgate Comedy Hour. Sammy got sixty bucks and a one- 
way ticket to Jerry Lewis Impersonation-ville. 

The following week was spent at the Mayflower 
Catering Hall, tirelessly rehearsing the tics and grimaces 
until perfection was achieved. The hysteria level that 
Sammy needed to attain was notched up a few for this 
performance. Instead of channeling the man-child character, 
Sammy was tasked with imitating Jerry as an infant--a Jerry 
Lewis man-baby. 

The skit in question involved Jerry playing both the baby 
and his father, a feat accomplished by utilizing quick exits 


and even quicker costume changes. It was a hoary old 
theatrical gag that went back to Elizabethan times and 
possibly the Stone Age. The audience, seemingly in on the 
joke, laughed along with the manic Lewis as he zipped 
between the two characters, reprimanding and outraged as 
the weary father, then racing offstage momentarily only to 
reappear in adult baby drag, sticking his head out of the 
baby’s crib, mugging and dribbling out baby talk. There 
were few in the entertainment biz at that point who were 
willing to knock themselves out at that pace just for a gag. 
Even Berle had his limits. 

It was near the end of the seven minute sketch when the 
event occurred, one that caused 1,355 jaws to hit the floor 
of the NBC International Theatre at the exact same moment 
and more significantly, millions more in living rooms across 
the nation. Jerry the Dad was yelling at the womanizing 
Dino. “Hey! You're supposed to be babysitting my baby--not 
babysitting the babysitter!” On cue, Sammy popped his 
head out wearing a baby’s bonnet. The camera dollied in 
tight on the bizarre tableau. 

Jerry and Sammy moved in close to each other and their 
idiotic expressions were as one. The stunned audience 
erupted in gasps and screams and then more screams. Jerry 
Lewis and Sammy Petrillo were now side by side in profile, 
puckering up their faces and pursing their lips into identical 
idiotic ape-like grins. The camera held on that shot 
arrogantly, as if to say, “Don’t say that we don't deliver the 
goods here on the Colgate Comedy Hour!" The screaming 
continued for a few seconds more and the shot went to 
black. It was an event that could have only occurred in the 
blossoming days of early television. 

The payoff of the gag relied on the intimacy of those two 
gangly heads, side by side, a reveal that would be lost on a 
standard burlesque audience or in a semi-respectable 
theatre. As a movie gag, the gravity of the joke would be 
undercut by clunky and obvious trick photography. The 
Sammy/Jerry punchline landed like it did due to the sound 
of a thousand plus audience members freaking out at the 
exact same time as the millions more at home did. This was 
a moon landing moment in the world of drop your pants 
comedy on television and for five seconds Sammy was the 
most famous man in half the country (the other half the 
following week when that episode would be broadcast to 
the Mountain and Pacific regions). The relevance of those 
five seconds was not lost on Sammy. It was that moment 
when he realized that anything was possible. 


Jerry Lewis was as responsible for Sammy Petrillo’s fate as 
sure as Dr. Frankenstein was for his creation. Both story 
arcs involved the nurturing, grooming, and eventual 
resentment and abandonment of their respective monsters. 
Neither one of these stories end particularly well, yet only 
one of them involves Milton Berle and a whistle. 

After the initial success of Bela Lugosi Meets a Brooklyn 
Gorilla, Sammy doubled down on the life of the peripatetic 
nightclub comic. As his parents once did, he followed the 
work, settling in towns where the seltzer sprayed and 
Carney Talk echoed in the dressing rooms. Sammy’s Jerry 





Lewis imitation was his calling card into the business, the 
backstage pass into the rarefied world where fellow 
entertainment legends strode with impunity. It was an 
impersonation that would take on a life of its own and the 
act of getting inside another idiot’s skin transformed itself 
into something that elevated the shtick way beyond the 
edge of the stage. There were moments when that comic up 
there was neither Sammy nor Jerry but an absurd eclipse of 
two imperfect morons that passed in the night. The space 
where Sammy disappeared and Jerry began was sacred 
comedy ground. It was perfection and it was the fire that 
Sammy spent his entire life running into and away from at 
the same time. 

Few remember Sammy these days, and for those that do, 
for most of them, he’s nothing more than a footnote, a 
cipher, an odd blip in the pulse of show biz. Some see 
Petrillo as a rip-off of Jerry Lewis’s act; an untalented hack 
who leeched off Lewis's fame with all of the fury and none 
of the artistry. There are others who consider that Sammy 
Petrillo was as brilliant, if not more so, than the muse that 
he sought to emulate. Originality does not necessarily make 
the man. No one remembers who Jackie Gleason stole his 
“How sweet it is!” schtick from. In his heyday, even Charlie 
Chaplin came in 27th when he entered a Charlie Chaplain 
lookalike contest. Sammy was a natural born Kosher ham, a 
fearless, have-shtick-will-travel kind of a kid, who was 
happy to be in the spotlight, even if it was someone else's. 
Sammy worked with many other partners over the years 
besides Duke Mitchell, including a few strippers, a gorilla, a 
robot and the first black comedian to make a million dollars, 
Stepin Fetchit. Some of his sidekicks found fame in funny 
places after leaving the act. Early Sammy partner Ric 
Marlow (a.k.a. “Mr. Mood”) racked up a fortune co- 
composing the adult contemporary pop hit for 1960, “A 
Taste of Honey.” After replacing Bill Cullen on Name That 
Tune, one-time Sammy partner George DeWitt was one of 
the first comics to open for Sinatra. That night he did 
improv as “Eddie ‘Rochester’ Anderson” to Sammy Davis, 
Jr.'s “Jack Benny’ is still talked about today. The intriguingly 
named Petrillo & Petrillo featured comedian/singer Carme 
Pitrello who ended up replacing Sammy with lesser Jerry 


Kirby Alan (Chaino producer) on Sammy: 
One night when [Sammy and Duke] were entertaining 
onstage at a Hollywood nightspot, a drunken woman with 
two mobsters was sitting at a table right next to the stage. 
She began to heckle them. Sammy was making funny 
remarks back at her and he suddenly jumped off stage 
and danced his way to the rear of the club up to a lady 
with a serving cart serving salads from a big bowl full of 
mixed salads. Sammy danced all around the cart making 
funny remarks while the audience roared wondering what 
he was up to. Suddenly he picked up the bowl and 
danced his way back toward the drunken lady. He 
danced all around her table making funny statements 
like, “Want somma dis? Huh-huh?” The audience roared 
with laughter until Sammy shoved the salad bowl in the 
drunk lady's face. The three mobsters ran after causing 
an uproar all through the club. | told him to meet me in 
my car and [ran out and started it up. He ran toward the 
open car door and we sped off just in the nick of time. | 
asked him why he would do such a dumb thing- you 
could have been killed? He told me that he was 
overwrought over what happened on his wedding night 
last night when he [was] kept waiting all night for his new 
bride and she never came. 


Lewis impersonator Paul Salos. Salos hailed from Dallas, 
was pals with Jack Ruby and earned a mention as a person 
of interest in the Warren Commission Report. In 2008, he 
advanced three rounds on America’s Got Talent with his 
fedora-hatted Sinatra impersonation. One of Sammy’s most 
enduring partners was ex-girlfriend Suzie Perkovic, his on 
again off again roommate, muse and confidante. Together 
as Suzie and Sammy they were familiar faces in the 
Pittsburgh comedy boom of the early eighties. 

Sammy was a private man who was many things to 
many people. Depending on whom you spoke with, Sammy 
was always there for you or gone without a trace. In my 
early stages of research I had no idea how many conflicting 
opinions Sammy's life and legacy would conjure up. To use 
a crude image that anyone familiar with Jerry Lewis would 
get, it was like a Jerry Lewis Rashomon parody complete 
with buck teeth and oversized glasses. 

Some dissension was more critical than others: That 
night in the diner, when Sammy jumped into a lady's lap 
and asked for shave, was it whipped cream or sour cream 
that he slathered on his face? Is it true that Jerry Lewis 
actually signed Sammy to a contract to keep him from 
working? What incredible offers did Mitchell and Petrillo 
pass on and was Dean Martin behind some of those offers? 
How did Sammy end up getting co-writing credit on the 
first Isley Brothers single? Did Sammy really come up with 
the idea for The Munsters? Did Sammy discover and mentor 
Richard Pryor in a Pittsburgh comedy club? Did Sammy 
invent a fart-propelled superhero ten years before Howard 
Stern? Why did future wife-murderer Spade Cooley want to 
kill Duke and Sammy? How did that bullet get in Sammy's 
leg? Did Sammy really step out one night for a pack of 
smokes, leaving a wife and four kids, never to return? Was 
Sammy working on a remake and/or sequel to Brooklyn 





Gorilla starring himself and his once-estranged son? What 
happened at that 2008 Jerry Lewis event with Peter 
Bogdanovich when security attempted to remove Sammy 
from a front row seat? 

Questions led to more questions and soon Sammy's story 
unspooled into a sprawling narrative that only years of 
research and dozens of interviews could piece back 
together. His other non-specifically Jerry Lewis ventures 
deserved further research as well. Sammy was involved in 
several unreleased movies but two that escaped into the 
public were the nudie cutie Shangri-La (1961) and his 
nudie roughie for Doris Wishman, Keyholes Are For Peeping 
(1972). His comedy LPs All About Cleopatra and the 
genuinely hilarious My Son, The Phone Caller have 
intriguing backstories that involve Ed _ Sullivan 
impersonator Will Jordan and the “female John Cassavettes” 
Barbara Loden. As a radio host, Sammy produced Protect 
Yourself, the world’s first and last martial arts instructional 
radio show. Sammy’s pals resembled an outtake reel from 
Broadway Danny Rose: Tiny Tim, Al “Grandpa Munster” 
Lewis, Car 54 legend Joe E. Ross, kid show host Chuck 
McCann, “Nature Boy” composer/kook Eden Ahbez, 
Reservoir Dogs star and real life tough guy Lawrence 
Tierney and Joey Bishop’s partner, the unrelated Rummy 
Bishop. Ever the journeyman, Sammy was as comfortable 
twisting balloons at a five year old’s birthday party as he 
was working blue with Linda Lovelace at Passaic, New 
Jersey burlesque house. 

His substantial under-the-radar showbiz journey will 
hopefully entertain most of you and serve as a cautionary 
tale for the rest. Consider my upcoming biography as a 
handbook for what to do and what not to do in show 
business. Sammy's life is a conundrum inside a fortune 
cookie inside a whoopee cushion inside a gorilla cage. It 
makes no sense and it makes all the sense in the world. And 
it’s ajourney we all must take. 
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Dave Abramson aka Dave the Spazz has hosted Music To 
Spazz By on WFMU (wfmu.org) since 1987. He edited The 
Best of LCD: The Art and Writing of WFMU in 2007. He is 
currently finishing his Sammy Petrillo biography. 
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by Derek Erdman 





"Whose little arms encircle me to make me think of 
love? 

Whose supple body aims to be a limbless bloody 
stump?" 

- Glenn Danzig, 1984 


In late 2019 | found myself writing back and forth with 
a guy on Discogs about the matrix etchings of a 1986 
pressing of /nitium by Samhain. The seller's name 
was cool housewife82, but | was certain he was a 
guy. His copy came with a coveted lyric sheet, which 
was odd because only a portion of the original 1984 
pressing also came with a lyric sheet, apparently only 
if you ordered /nitium through the mail. The lyric sheet 
had been bootlegged a few times, but the typeface 
had been changed. It was all wrong and they were 
easy to spot. After confirming that it was authentic, | 
offered him $320, which he accepted. 


| had recently gotten a job at a law office through a 
friend. It was pretty hard work, mostly talking to 
people who called with horrific stories to see if they 
had legal cases. The job was at a well-known civil 
rights law firm, so we got a lot of calls. But the pay 
and insurance was great, and it was the first time that 
I'd had decent money. | was in my mid-40s and never 
really made anything more than $40k a year. For the 
first six months of driving from my apartment in Logan 
Square to the office in the West Loop, | would listen 
to Inititum by Samhain. | would leave the house as the 
spooky voice started, and buzz down Kedzie as the 


first songs breezed by at hardly two minutes each. | 
knew | was making good time if | was turning left onto 
Grand Ave at the end of "Black Dream." I'd usually 
arrive at the office just as "Horror Biz" (Danzig's 
rehash of his last band's song called “Horror 
Business") was winding down. Just in time to grab the 
phone and hear about a guy who had been attacked 
in prison with a sharpened soup spoon with nary a 
doctor's visit. 


I'm not sure what got me back into /nitium, but | was 
back. | had paid off all of my past debt ages ago and 
years of not making a lot of money meant living 
vaguely frugally. After buying all of the dumb shit that 
I'd wanted all of my life, such as a Honda Spree and a 
Maxi Swatch, | really didn't have much else to do but 
save my extra money. Or invest it into something that 
| Knew wouldn't lose money. There really are only a 
few surefire investment bets these days, and one of 
them is records made by Glenn Danzig in the 1970s 
and 1980s. 


My lone copy of /nitium at home was from 1988, which 
was easy to tell because the major label CAROLINE 
was Clearly marked on the back. First pressings were 
made by Danzig himself, in small quantities. Lore has 
it that days before the band was set to hit the road on 
their first tour, they showed up at a local record plant 
demanding copies of records that had been promised. 
The owner of the record plant was too busy pressing 
bootleg copies of the Beatles' Kum Back, so a small 
order from an unknown band in Lodi, NJ got bumped 
from the schedule. After apparently threatening the 
plant owner with some violence, the machines were 
switched on. Two machines produced two different 
pressings, one with a large center ring and one with a 
small center ring. The latter included a batch that went 
from black vinyl to white streaks, to muddy gray, and 
eventually to all white. The speculated numbers of 
those variations hover around 100, one recently sold 
on eBay for $9,599. 


| first sought to get an original copy from 1984, and 
intended to keep my 1988 copy, which I'd had as a 
teenager. Why not have two copies of /nitium? At the 
time of writing this, / have 15 of them. At the time of 
buying my second copy, it was early 2019 (sorry, 
we're jumping around here a bit) and | hadn't even 
priced a Samhain record in years. | was surprised that 
a large ring first press set me back $120, but | 
preferred that over the small ring. Though the color 
run was a cool part of the small ring lineage, there 
was a pressing error on the last track, "Arcangel" 
which caused some muffled static. I've seen an image 
of that muffled static under a microscope, it's an 
image | can't get out of my head. At the time of buying 
that second copy, | hadn't yet descended into 
madness, | simply wanted to start at the right place. 


A friend named Colin from Encinitas, CA wrote a 
comprehensive bible of /nitium a decade or so back, 
not only documenting the various matrix etchings, but 
also the contrasts and hues of the outer jacket, as well 
as the type clarity of the record's label. There was also 
a section about the factory plain white paper sleeve 
that came with the various pressings. | remember 
initially reading it as a joke, but now | clung to its every 
word. Is the "S" pressing from 1985 or 1986? Are 
there really three copies that have "6/84" matrix 
etchings on both sides? A red vinyl copy from 1986 
showed up on eBay, the seller warned that there was 
a skip in the first track. | bid it up to $310 early in the 
bidding and eventually won it for that price. $310 for a 
record that skips. | picked up the record in person, he 
happened to live in Bucktown. He was selling all of his 
records to open a rare coin shop in a small town 
downstate. He gave me a ragged copy of Earth 
A.D. because he felt bad that | bought a skipping 
record for $310. 


My girlfriend (Il can't even believe that | have one) 
laughs at my obsession with this record. She prices 
things in value of "Hains." Oh, brand new car for 
$80k? That's 80 Hains. She~ calls the 
record Infinitum and sings the words _ purposely 
incorrect. The song "Samhain" on /nitium asks, "Do 
you want a paradise? Do you want a sacrifice?" My 
girlfriend's typical response is, "Yes, | would like a pair 
of dice." 


My obsession with this record goes beyond the record 
itself. My office at work has a 40"x60" poster 
of Initium (absolutely a bootleg at $160) and | own two 
"possibly screened by Glenn" t-shirts of the Death 
Dealer from that same era. They're size XL with 
Screen Stars Best tags, they cost me $140 and $160, 
recently others like them have gone for $300 and 
$380. Speculation of rising prices usually gets blamed 
on the recent Misfits reunion and people from my 
generation now also having decently paying jobs. But 
like the expensive doo-wop 45s of twenty years ago, 
eventually nobody will care. | keep telling my nearly 
fictional girlfriend how much my Samhain records are 
worth, but her only response is, "only if you sell them 
for that price." 


The copy with the lyric sheet eventually arrived (1986 
large ring, flat edges, M2 stampers), but the seller 
didn't remove the LP from the jacket before shipping it 
in a pizza box. The lyric sheet was fine, but the 
pristine cover was absolutely mangled. | sent a protest 
message to the seller but ultimately told him not to 
worry about it, then spent a night glueing the spine 
and using Rustoleum paint to repair the torn edges. It 
looks perfect now, but if you look closely you can tell 
that somebody spent an entire evening repairing the 
cover of some of the worst sounding "horror rock" of 


all time. Oh right, we haven't even talked about the 
music on this record. It's a 29-minute "LP" of 45 Grave 
meets Cocteau Twins recorded under a mud puddle. 
There's a song on it called ""All Murder All Guts All 
Fun," and HOLY SHIT, it rips. Especially when 
blasting down Grand Ave. going 22mph on a Honda 
Spree. 


After doing some heavy quotation marked Google 
searching one night, | found a store in Duluth, MN that 
had a gray vinyl copy for sale on their website for 
$1,700. Was this person not following along with the 
rabid bidding of the recent $9,599 auction? What else 
is there even to do in life? Since it was 1:30am, | rifled 
off an email saying that I'd like to purchase the record 
ASAP, and could call with a credit card number as 
soon as the store opened. | woke up at 10am the next 
morning and called them first thing, but the person 
who answered the phone told me that they sold that 
record weeks ago. | went on a morning jog in my 
Death Dealer t-shirt to resign myself to never meet my 
destiny. Right when "The Shift" goes into "The Howl," 
(probably the best part of the record, because of 
course | was fucking listening to it while jogging) my 
phone rang. It was the owner of the store returning my 
call. He still had the copy for sale and was aware of 
the recent auction, but would sell it to me for $2,200. | 
checked my bank account and sprinted home, ready 
to VenMo a Zelle wherever | had to. 


A week later the gray copy of /nitium arrived via 
USPS, one of maybe 100 in the world. | ripped it open 
and looked it over, wondering where in_ the 
transformation from white to black it was born. | 
examined the matrix for the proper etchings and 
played it all the way through. | then put it in a pile with 
my other /nitiums. | was finally done. Samhain has two 
other records: a barely decent EP and a final LP that 
marks Danzig's transformation from comic book 
fanatic to Rick Rubin's steroid werewolf. But neither of 
them are as perfect as /nitium. |'m not even sure what 
to think of Glenn Danzig, especially after seeing his 
film Verotika. He's the ultimate enigma: a genius and 
not a genius at the same time. 





Downloadable e-books from ONLI STUDIOS for the fan that 
wants the non-print version of Fun, Fire & Funk. 
www. .onlistudios.com 
Prices are from a low of 75 cents to $1.00 USA. 


Simply place your order selction via the tabs below. Indicate 
your email and use the Pay Pal link to complete the transition. 


All orders filled in less than a week. 
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The Fast were a footnote to New York’s already- serene 
1970s proto-punk scene, so Ozone, their offshoot act, were 
a footnote to a footnote. But unlike tax codes and 
textbooks, in rock n roll the most fascinating stuff is in the 
margins. The musical underground has always been the 
tiny-font subscript giving meaning to the mainstream, and 
Ozone were absolutely magnifying  glass-worthy 
marginalia. 

Raised in Brooklyn by a doting matriarch, the three 
brothers who would become Miki, Paul, and Armand Zone 
defied borough boy expectations and became absurdist, 
flamboyant, glam rockers, led by Who-obsessed Miki’s 
Technicolor power pop vision. Middle child Armand, 
Mandy to his friends, fronted the band, which would come 
to be called The Fast, singing guitarist Miki’s lyrics). Baby 
brother Paul was an eager social butterfly tagging along 
with his siblings’ band. and his photos documented the 


Fast’s rise from talent show rejects to fixtures at Max’s 
Kansas City. But in a blow to Armand’s ego, the ambitious 
Miki decided there was value in the socially popular an 
more rock star-ish (younger, svelter, mop topped) Paul 
joining as lead vocalist, bumping their brother to keyboard 
and back ups. 

Though he favored pirate/noire/proto-Goth fashion that 
suggested darkness, Armand Zone was no recluse, and 
loved being the center of attention. “He had such an 
exaggerated personality,” Paul recalls. “Mandy had a kind 
of regal air about him, like he was the king of the room, 
rising above everyone. But he was a sweet, generous king.” 

Being a frontman fit this personality, but submitting to 
Miki’s direction did not, and being demoted to backup was 
certainly a problem. The band thrived with Paul in front, 
eventually drawing the attention of Ric Ocasek who helped 
record remarkable demos, gaining major label interest 
(scuttled by greedy management). But some old fans 
missed the Fast’s original, more unconventional vocalist. 

To appreciate the fondness for Mandy amongst fans 
of challenging music, pop into a peep booth for Carter 
Stevens’ 1978 sexploitation flick PUNK ROCK (a bleak 
detective porno rejiggered as punk-themed by having the 
mustachioed dick grill suspects at Max’s between sets). In 
it the five-piece Fast power through “Boys Will Be Boys” 
with Armand on keys and ostensibly backup vocals. 
Ostensibly because he is not only singing louder than Paul 
but his bizarre falsetto defies the melody, key, and spirit of 
the song. The only reason it would be inaccurate to say he 
sounds something like a coked-up Elmo is that he sounds 
exactly like a coked-up Elmo. When the doomed detective 
shakes his head, attempting to reboot his hearing by 
physically adjusting his ears after the performance, one has 
to assume it is Mandy’s magic that scrambled his senses. 

But Armand’s most dissonant devices were employed 
more out of defiance than tin ear. He was trying to stand 
out from the back, and refusing to submit to Miki’s 
direction. Frustrated by his demotion, and lack of input, 
Mandy left the band, and created a suite of his own songs 
that demonstrated a _ precise, controlled sense of 
craftsmanship. 

Ozone, the band assembled to present Mandy’s music, 
played their first show November 5, 1979, also recording 
their first song before the decade’s demise. “Shotgun” was 
a glorious, menacing slice of dark power pop. Producer 
Bobby Orlando utilized the octave sequencing that would 
make him a dance legend as Bobby O in the 80s 
(producing classics for Divine, The Flirts, and Pet Shop 
Boys) and Blondie’s Gary Valentine handles guitar with 
the precision and restraint expected from a converted bass 
player. 

Though the group would average around two shows a 
month for the next three years, they were as much 
bedroom band as punk club mainstay (Mandy non-rock ‘n’ 
roll income came from running a sex phone call center, 
with bandmates sometimes picking up shifts). Zone was an 


artist composing dramatic music to match his histrionic 
sense of style, creating polished solo home recordings with 
his keyboard, tiny drum machine, and meticulously 
handwritten lyric sheets. These songs were his vision, and 
the band he assembled added energy and fury. 

As demonstrated on the recent CD Live at Max’s 
Kansas City 1982 (Ugexplode), bass player Tommie 
Moonie (who’d been in the Fast, leaving because live 
performance demands were too much) and drummer Ted 
Dolhon made up a manic rhythm section, providing 
ridiculous energy. Guitarist Jon Pilkington channeled 
Johnny Thunders’ spirit, with sprinkles of Ramones (and 
on “Lay Away Plan” even a little Misfits), but best yet, he 
often brings to mind a bar band Priest/Maiden cover act. 
Though they mostly shared musical tastes, Mandy was the 
only Zone with an affinity for the New Wave of British 
Heavy Metal. 

Ozone played Max’s, CBGB, Zappa’s in Brooklyn, 
Coventry in Queens, and other clubs, paired with like- 
minded weirdos like Von Lmo, Jayne County, Alan Vega, 
and The Fast. Ozone earned a couple hundred followers, 
and developed into a solid live act. Mandy was much 
happier as a bandleader, and a much better singer than 
with the Fast. While these songs have hooks, and solid 
structure, and his vocals are sometimes even pretty, what 
made Ozone special was when he seasoned songs with 
stranger vocal flavors. “This Time Is Forever” opens with 
a bird howl, then contrasts falsetto flights with extra low 
doo wop “la la la’s,” and during the crescendo the singer 
calls and responds with himself, alternating his high and 
low voices. On the majestic “I Could Have Been” his 
phrasing is pure Phil Spector, yet somehow he makes bat 
sonar shrieks seem just as poppy. 

Mandy’s vocal and new wave keyboard runs were 
always dramatic and often histrionic, and the heavy 
bowery rocking his stage-mates unleash is all they can do 
to keep up. Mandy held court, with borderline-smarmy 
baritone stage banter, and Phantom of the Opera flair. He 
loved the spotlight, and it loved him. 

But Armand Zone did not have the drive to succeed 
that made Miki so single-minded, and after years of little 
growth, and Tommie’s departure, Armand laid Ozone to 
rest. 

After Ozone ended, Mandy was occasionally lured into 
the studio by his brothers to sing back up on. their 
recordings and for a solo Armand Zone single & EP. 
Mandy had not been the last musician to quit the Fast, and 
after Spinal Tap-worthy attrition whittled the band to a duo 
they made a tongue-in-cheek transition to electronic dance 
music and, as Man 2 Man, bizarrely became pop 
sensations in Mexico, the UK and throughout Europe 
(where “Male Stripper” became a legit hit single). At the 
peak of their success Miki tragically succumbed to AIDS- 
related illness. Paul subsequently had Armand appear on a 
few projects (sometimes billed as Zone Bros), as he rode 
out his Top of the Pops success. A Zone Bros cover 






version of Sylvester’s “Do Ya Wanna Funk” was the 
closest Mandy came to success by having a hit on the 
dance club scene. Mandy’s last appearance on wax was in 
1989, joining Debbie Harry on Paul’s “Ill Try Anything 
Once” single. 

But for the most part, Armand Zone retired from 
rock. Though still decked out in all black, heels, and 
multiple crucifixes, the former rocker enjoyed as close to 
Squaresville domestic bliss as was allowed same sex 
couples of the day, settling down with a loving partner in a 
comfortable Brighton Beach home. In 1993 he too lost a 
battle with HIV. Armand Zone was buried in his favorite 
suit: royal blue couture for the King of the Room. 
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Paul became, by default and his own nature, the archivist 
of the family’s musical escapades. Mandy’s bedroom 
recordings are digitized, his photos, flyers, and set lists 
organized, and in 2019 a dynamic live document was 
restored and released to the public for the digital age. 
Despite Armand’s Freddie Mercury-esque love of the 
spotlight, Ozone rocked in the margins. But these joyful 
noises, finally reaching new ears, should help secure 
Mandy’s throne, where sits the regal ruler of his own 
weird, wonderful footnote. 
(thanks to Weasel Walter and Paul Zone) 





MANDY ZONE DISCOGRAPHY 


V/A “Max’s Kansas City 1976” LP (Ram, 1976) 

The Fast “It’s Like Love” b/w “Kids Just Wanna Dance” 7” 
(Ram, 1977) 

Boys Will Be Boys” b/w “Wow Pow Bash Crash” 7” (CBS, 
1978) 

V/A “Max’s Kansas City Presents: New Wave Hits for the 
80's” LP (Max’s Kansas City Records, 1980) 

The Fast “The Fast For Sale” LP (Recca, 1980) 

Ozone “Broken Toy” b/w “I Could Have Been” (Max’s Kansas 
City Records, 1981) 

The Fast “Leather Boys from the Asphalt Jungle” EP (Recca 
1981) 

Armand Zone “Stay Cool” b/w “Dare I” 7” (Recca, 1982) 
Armand Zone “Walls of Fire” 12” EP (Recca, 1985) 

Man 2 Man “Hottest Of The Hot” 12” (Recca 1985) 

Man 2 Man “All Men Are Beast” 12” (Recca 1986) 

Man 2 Man “The Loneliest Man In The World” 12” (Recca 
1987) 

Man 2 Man “I Need A Man” NYC REMIX 12” (Recca 1987) 
Zone Bros “Do You Wanna Funk” 12” (Recca/Passion, 1988) 
Paul Zone f/ Debbie Harry + Armand Zone “I’Il Try 
Anything Once” 12” (ZYX/Passion, 1989) 

Deborah Harry “Def, Dumb, & Blonde” CD (Chrysalis, 1989) 
[Songwriting] 

Paul Zone “Discollection” (CD (ZYX, 1991) 

The Fast “The Best of the Fast 1976-1984” CD/LP 
(Bullseye/Munster, 2000) 

Armand Zone “Zone Alone Fantasy Phone” CDR (Recca, 
2003) 

Armand Zone “OZONE” Download (Apple Music/I Tunes 
2005) 

The Fast “Boys Will Be Boys 1976-1982 / Live At Max’s 
Kansas City ’77” Download (Apple Music/I Tunes 2005) 
Man 2 Man “Male Stripper: Man 2 Man Hits & Rarities 1985- 
1990” CD (Castle, 2007) 

V/A “Max’s Kansas City 1976 & Beyond” LP (MSI, 2017) 
The Fast “The Fast 1976” Download LP (Soundcloud 2017) 
Mandy Zone “A Little Bit Of Soap” Download Single 
(Soundcloud 2019) 

Mandy Zone & Ozone “Live at Max’s Kansas City 1981” CD 
(UgExplode, 2020) 
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1. Novemper 51977 | MAX’ Kansas CITY, N.Y WS. 
THE MINX 
E_NA 


2, DeEcemBER 22,1979 | /nAxs kansas CITY, NK, WE 
aYNE CounT) 


3, JANUARY 11,1980 _|ZAPPAS, BRookLYW, N.I- 


HE HONE AV/S GROUP 


F.TANUARY 13,1980 — |MAXS KANSAS CITY, NIN * 


L/LV/7TGO 
5, FEBRUARY 15,1980 |MAXS KANSAS CITY, NK,NK 


BLOODLE PHAROE. 






6, FeBRunrY 17 1980 |C.B6,B5,NKMY 


THE STQDENT TEACHERS 
THE WIN HY ADISON. 
MMAXS KANSAS CITT, WYO NK 
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7. APRIK. 23,1780 
KAYOL 
THe 805, NYNY * 
THE FLASH 
COVENTRY, QUEENS , NY. 
HE FAST 


/o, MAY 10,1980 ZAPPAS., BROOKLYN, NK 
Th 


411, MAY 16,1950 THE ELECTRIC CIRCUS, NY, NK 
KIERIN LISCOE 


13. APRIL 28, 1980 


7, MAY 77,1380 
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| 12.Jime 11980 FLEMING FIELD, YONKERS, NX 
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4t8. IME 6,1780 ZAPPAS , BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
a MooNBEAM 
| |L4. UWE & 1960 MAXS KANSAS. CITY, NK, NK 


THE LosT PATROL 
15, AUGUST 23,1980 | /MAXS KANSAS CITY, NK, WV. 
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; CIENCE 
4 |26. AUGUST 27,1780 |ZAPPAS, BROOKLYN, WY. 
4 OONBER 
2 | 27 SEPTEMBER £01760 |ZAPPAS BROOKLYN, NK 
1 40! Posi 
4 18. SEPTEMBER 22,1980 | GILDERSLEEVES, NYNY 


1?. OCTOBER 25,1780 |MAXS KANSAS CITF,NK,NK 


) NV} 0 


0, NOVEMBER 1,1780 |ZAPPAS , BROOKLYN, NX, 
[XEN 


21, DECEMBER 20,1980|TAXS KANSAS CITV,NYNK 

THE BULLIES 

22, DECEMBER 27,1980 |THE LIVING Room, PROVIDENCE, R.L. 
THE FA 


THE IGNATE 
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(23, DECEMBER 31,1980 |ZAPPAS , BROOKLYN, N.I 
E FAST _ 


24. STANUARY 21,1981 |Doc FIodLERS, BRONX, NV. 

| THE SCRUEFS 

(25, STANUARY 24,1981 _|ZAPPAS, BRookLIW, NK. 

E SPEEDIES 

26. FEBRUARY 51781 \MAXS KANSAS CITY, WK, NK 
KARMIWAL 


CT, FEBRUARY 14.1981 |THE DIRT CLUB BLoomrieELd, NN. 


E SINGLES 
£8. FEBRUARY 21,1781 |THE LIVING Room, PROYWENCE, RL, 

4 D.C. TENZ. - 

127, FEBRUARY 28,1781 _ |ZAPPAS, BRookLYW, MV. 

4 PET CLAMS 

HE DAV Rocue BAND) _ ey 

30, MARCH 14,1781 /NAXS KANSAS CITV, NY, ICV. 

ON LINO 

ZAPPAS , BROOKLIN, NY. : 
-DA 

32. APRIL 28, 1961 /MAXS. KANSAS CITY, MK, NY. 

; The LENNY KAYE CONNECTION 
IERIN LISCOE 

ZAPPAS , BROOKLYN, N.Y 

THE _HEARTBREAKERS 
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by Noble Austen 
The year is 1958, Ross Bagdasarian needs a funny voice for 
his novelty song about a witch doctor speaking gibberish. An 
idea hits him, an idea that will make him a millionaire: 
speeding up his voice. This song was number one for three 
weeks straight on the Billboard Top 100 chart’, and saved the 
studio from going bankrupt’. But Ross didn’t end there with 
the funny voices, he used it again for a funny little bird, and 
eventually three wacky rodents: The Chipmunks. This funny 
voice wasn’t anything new, the Munchkins from The Wizard of 
Oz come to mind, and this wasn’t even anything 
groundbreaking for novelty music. However, Ross got lucky 
and created creatures who would become some of the most 
iconic cartoon characters of all time. 


Since this was such an easy novelty to recreate, countless 
knockoffs were created, The Purple People-Eater; The 
Grasshoppers; The Nutty Squirrels; Shirley, Squirrely and 
Melvin, the list goes on, and on, and on. 


Fast-forward to the 1980s: New Jersey based record label, 
Audio Fidelity Records, known for signing Louis Armstrong at 
one of his peaks of popularity, wants in on this. Now, guess 
what wacky little critters they will choose? Rats? Cats? Mice? 
No. They picked chipmunks. So, in 1982 they released their 
first album, “Merry Christmas From the Happy Chipmunks.” 
This record is nothing of note, it’s just ten classic Christmas 
songs sped up, nothing changed. Weeks after,> “More 
Christmas Fun With The Happy Chipmunks” was released, 
and it was the exact same thing. 


Two years later, America is no longer as fascinated with the 
chipmunks as they once were, their focus is on another high- 
pitched squeaky voiced non-human, Michael Jackson. So, 
Audio Fidelity produces their most successful rodent related 
album: “The Happy Chipmunks Sing Michael Jackson's 
Greatest Hits.” But, at this point, the son of the Chipmunk’s 


https://www.billboard.com/music/david-seville/chart- 
history/kid-digital-song-sales/song/7 19649 

= https://blackgoldbrooklyn.com/how-david-seville-and-the- 
witch-doctor-rescued-liberty-records/ 
https://www.discogs.com/artist/3975227-The-Happy- 
Chipmunks 





creator and surrogate father caught sight of these albums, and 
took legal action*. The exact settlement is unknown, but Audio 
Fidelity quickly changed the name of the artists on the next 
pressing of their Michael Jackson album to the Happy 
Hamsters, and factory placed stickers on the existing 
Christmas albums. They also went back to insert the word 
“hamster” in some of the tracks on the album, I don’t know 
when this was added. 


But the question remains, is the album any good? Let’s take a 
look. (It also comes with a great free poster) 


Somehow this whole album is on Apple Music, Spotify, and 
several other obscure platforms in case you want to check it 
out for yourself. I don’t know who put them up there, but 
apparently they have 56 monthly listeners”. 


“Thriller”: One thing to note about this album is that the 
volume constantly fluctuates on both the vinyl record and 
digital releases. This song opens with a skit where the 
Hamsters are terrified by the sound of Dracula, but he’s not 
there because it turns out only to be the backing track of 
Michael Jackson's “Thriller.” I don’t know why the sound of a 
door opening could only be Dracula. The last thing I have to 
point out is that they refer to it as a “Hamster Thriller.” 

9/10, the Vincent Price part is all of the hamsters at once, 
which is great. 


**Rockin’ Robin”: There is a segment in which the Hamsters 
laugh while saying, “Rockin’ Robin” repeatedly. In the next 
instrumental break, one of them says, “tickle those ivories,” 
another responds with, “you feel like rockin' Robin?,” and then 
the highlight of this song occurs. One of the Hamsters says, 
brilliantly, and hilariously, “I’m not Robin; I’m Batman,” and 
proceeds to laugh. In case you don’t get it there is a popular 
superhero named Batman who has a kid sidekick named 
Robin®, which is the same name as the song. This is pivotal as 
establishing the hamsters as characters: one of them uses 
euphemisms for instruments, one of them makes jokes, and 
another one of them makes jokes. 

8/10, I wish they had more than two sections of banter 


‘Say, Say, Say”: It starts off weak, the only joke is one of 
them saying “Say, what?” There is a bit at the end where one 
of them starts crying because of how sad the song is (?) and 
they eventually reveal that they want to go eat a juicy 
hamburger, and they all proceed to laugh, in a sound identical 
to their crying. 

6/10, doesn’t have much to stand out 


“Rock With You”: This one opens with them meeting the 
frontman of their group, if the cover is to be telling. They refer 
to him as “the guy with the sunglasses and sequin glove,” as if 
they don’t know who Michael Jackson is. I don’t know if these 
tracks are in chronological order, or not, so I don't know which 
ones he’s singing on sadly. Other than that, they only make 


< https://law.justia.com/cases/federal/appellate- 
courts/F2/772/893/249596/ 
https://songwhip.com/thehappyhamsters/sing-michael- 
jacksons-greatest-hits 

: httos://www.imdb.com/name/nm0911431/ 
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occasional banter, and at the end the Michael Jackson Hamster 
reveals that his singing ability comes from his sunglasses and 
gloves as they all laugh 

7/10, better than ‘‘Say, Say, Say,” but I wish they made 
more jokes 


‘Beat It”: The most notable thing about this song is that they 
slip up and refer to one of the characters as “Chipmunk 
friend,” which I guess they missed out when they replaced 
everything with hamsters. At one point one of them expresses 
their opinion on the original song, that because of the title, 
“Beat It,’ a drum solo would have been more appropriate than 
a guitar solo. After this they all laugh. It seems odd that they 
laugh after every interaction, but maybe they are just easily 
amused, or they’re all high, or there’s laughing gas in their 
studio, or they have Pseudobulbar disorder. The world will 
never know. 

3/10, it’s mostly just a sub-par cover of the original with 
two lines of dialogue 


“Don’t Stop ‘Til You Get Enough”: The beginning of this 
song has the exposition of them having been at the disco for 
fourteen hours, looking for an attractive female. One of them 
wants to leave, but then this song starts playing and they are in 
spirit again. They enunciate the lyrics much more than 
Michael, to the point that it just sounds like a different song. 
At the end, they see someone walk through the door, to which 
they respond, “We’re not gonna stop ‘til WE get enough,” and 
for the life of me, I can not figure out what that means. In the 
last chorus, “Force don’t stop” is replaced with “hamster stop,” 
which is very cryptic. After this, one of them says that they 
never want to stop performing this song, even after getting 
enough. 

5.5/10, interesting, and confusing, but they did change the 
lyrics 


‘Wanna Be Startin’ Somethin”: This song was clearly 
supposed to be the first one on the album, it has the exposition 


of them entering the studio, and meeting each other which is 
strange.The rest is pretty standard, I don’t know what to say 
4/10, I didn’t like this one 


‘Human Nature”: The only straight-up cover, surprising 
considering they are non-humans, but also that means this is 
just the regular song with worse singing and bad synth 
instrumental. 

2/10, bad 


“Billie Jean”: The story of this song is that one of the 
Hamsters met a girl named Billie Jean, and that’s it. 
Throughout the song they debate which one of them is “the 
one’. 

3/10, nothing good or bad about it 


And that’s the album. After this there was a dance mix of 
“Thriller/Don’t Stop,” then they had one final album: “The 
Happy Hamsters Go Ghostbustin'.” In the first track, the 
Hamsters say that this is their “second LP,” despite releasing 
three previous records. Perhaps due the the lawsuit all “Happy 
Chipmunks” exclusive media had to be retconned 


This is certainly their most ambitious album, there isn’t even 
any more laughing. I’m not going to talk about every track, but 
I will discuss some highlights. There is of course the titular 
“Ghostbusters,” which has the Hamsters reenact scenes from 
the movie. There’s “Imperial March,’ which has the hamsters 
making MST3K-esque comments on Star Wars, only much 
milder. This is not really a song, more-so a skit where the 
Hamsters are inserted into Star Wars, with Darth Vader against 
them, utilizing the absolute worst possible Vader voice they 
could get. “Maneater” is a soft-sequel to “Don’t Stop ‘Til We 
Get Enough,” and the Hamsters even make a _ passive 
aggressive remark that they are hamsters, not chipmunks, 
clearly showing malice to Ross, Jr. The next tracks insert the 
Hamsters into Dracula, Gremlins, and Poltergeist with the 
same interactions and commentaries. The Gremlins skit has 
some anti-Capitalism undertones, making it the most radical 
the Hamsters ever get. The last track is just “Thriller” again. 


Many questions can be raised about these albums. What are 
their names? Why did they do this? And is this the end of The 
Happy Hamsters? The answers remain unknown for two of 
those, but for the third, there is an answer and [ will say it 
soon. 








A mascot costume of the Michael Jackson dressed chipmunk 
was created by Audio Fidelity for promotion, which laid 
around in storage for a couple of years. At that point, Audio 
Fidelity had created a video company for kids, with two sets of 


poorly produced and cheaply made tapes’. Some featured Al 
Lewis, reprising his role as Grandpa Munster (legally safe 
because the character’s name is never outright stated), showing 
old horror movies and spooky cartoons, most of which were in 
the public domain, some of which were not and just slipped 
through. The other series was Kid Pics, and this is where the 
Story gets strange. 


The wraparounds for these videos were hosted by an 
enthusiastic host dubbing dialogue over footage of a man in 
the previously mentioned Michael Jackson chipmunk costume. 
He mostly just promotes the tape you are already watching, 
and makes such strange utterances as, “Lights! Action! 
Music!” But he also promotes The Kid Pics Happy Hamster 
Club. This club offers hamster-themed merchandise, a 
newsletter, and the unsold posters from the Michael Jackson 
album. This sounds great! All you need to enter is thirteen 
dollars, two paragraphs about yourself, and a photo of 
yourself. This sounds like the greatest deal in history! 
Although some people would be worried, or at least intrigued, 
about the children’s photos and information being given to a 
shady company. 


Well, these concerns were reasonable, because the addresses, 
os: and ao were sold to child beauty pageants, so 
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ij http://jldelbert.blogspot.com/2016/10/public-domain- 
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that they could pester kids’ parents to enter them into their 
pageants®. Which is ominous, and disgusting, but they got into 
no trouble for this. However, this was just the start of the 
troubling activity of aman named Dante J. Pugilese. 


You see, Dante had purchased Audio Fidelity years earlier, 
became the president, chairman, and sole stockholder, and 
produced these Hamster records himself’. He also produced 
these tapes all on his own, probably playing the hamster in the 
costume. He lived in luxury with his wife, even owning a 
houseboat, hiding his constant struggles with the law from his 
spouse, telling her he was a mogul. In 1989, he was sued by 
the Walt Disney company for showing their cartoons without 
the proper licence, and Kid Pics went out of business. Dante 
wanted to keep producing these tapes, and he started 
distributing more and more bootleg videos. According to court 
documents, Dante was embezzling from his companies to fund 
his lavish lifestyle, putting properties and businesses in the 
names of family members due to multiple bankruptcies, and 
borrowing copious amounts of money from his mother to keep 
his failing schemes afloat’? Eventually, his wife found out, 
and he got into the biggest legal trouble of his life. His wife 
reasonably got mad at him, and he started beating her for 
many, many years", and as far as I can tell, he currently resides 
in prison. 





So, in conclusion, is this the end of The Happy Hamsters? Yes, 
but it doesn’t have to be. No one is stopping anyone from 
making new Hamster records, so do it. 


: http://publicdomainchronicles.blogspot.com/2015/03/from- 
amvest-to-passport.html 
: https://law.justia.com/cases/federal/appellate- 
courts/F 2/81 8/266/96309/ 
: https://caselaw.findlaw.com/ca-court-of- 
appeal 1374681 .html 
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"X-OFFENDER" BY 
A RESEARCHED 


"My vision in blue I call you from inside my cell And in the trial, you 
were there With your badge and rubber boots 


I think all the time how I'm going to perpetrate love with you. And 
when I get out There's no doubt I'll be sex offensive to you." 


It was 1976, and two years before Sting and the Police asked Roxanne 
not to turn on her red light, Debbie Harry and Blondie recorded "X 
Offender," a tune about a prostitute and an officer she found arresting 
in more ways than one. 

According to noted rock music historian Dr. Wikipedia, "X 
Offender" was originally titled "Sex Offender." Written by Blondie 
bassist Gary Valentine, "Sex Offender" told the tale of an 18-year-old 
boy being nicked for knocking boots with his underage girlfriend. The 
70s weren't as freewheeling as we've heard, and Ms. Harry wrote new 
lyrics describing a strumpet's crush on the cop busting her for 
solicitation—a MUCH more family friendly storyline. 

Furthermore, to calm their skittish label, they changed the title. "Sex 
Offender" became "X-Offender." A meaningless term, but adding the 
letter X before or after any word—ray, men, brand, or Malcolm, for 
example—always makes it sound cooler. 

Ms. Harry barely tries to describe the cop. We're told he's "big and 
fine," and that he wears a badge and regulation rubber boots. 
According to photographs of 1970s NYPD cops, it is 65 percent likely 
he had sideburns, and 93 percent likely a mustache. Ms. Harry's 
surrogate sexual surrogate's reasons for the infatuation are unclear. 
The song can be read different ways. A kind of reverse Stockholm 
syndrome, where the perp comes to empathize with and even love her 
captor. As a disturbing tale of a nascent stalker. Or perhaps a cynical 
bit of Machiavellianism by the hooker who hopes she can get off by 
helping the cop, well, get off. 

But let's assume it IS a tale of a lady of the evening's unrequited 
infatuation. A boy (in blue) meets (working) girl story, if you will. If it 
is, itis anomalous. You can search for songs about police officers, but 
you'll find few that are pro-cop, and almost none that are fuzz-sexual. 

Early cop songs by 78 rpm record era white performers tended 
toward the gently comic, and were delivered in a bogus brogue. In 
1922's "The Laughing Policeman" we learn of an obese constable who 
endlessly chortles on the corner. In "He's on the Police Force Now," 
we discover the innate hilarity of corrupt Irish cops. 

Early blues recordings about the Force, however, are far more 
numerous, and usually about sheriffs, deputies, railroad bulls, and 
other lawmen busting the song's subject for public drinking or killing a 
man for screwing his wife or, even worse, touching his hat. At no 
time, however, do we hear bluesmen Blind Blake, Robert Wilkins, or 
Peetie Wheatstraw, warbling about pitching woo at the man with the 
keys to his cell...and his heart? 

By the 50s and 60s, cops were showing up in rock 'n roll tunes 
like "Hot Rod Lincoln," busting the juvenile delinquent singers 
for drag-racin', hubcap stealin', switch-bladin', and similar hell- 
raisin’ antics. What nerds. Later on, in 1966, Bobby Fuller sang 
his regrets about the foolishness of robbin' people with a six- 
gun, for when he fought the law...the law won. Sadly, Bobby 
died at 23, not long after the song shot up the charts. He was 
found dead in a car in his Hollywood apartment building's 
parking lot, stiff and drenched with gasoline (but not set afire). 
The LAPD coroner declared Fuller a suicide. Conspiracy fans 
think it was murder. Whatever the truth, Fuller didn't win that 
one either. 
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The 60s and early 70s brought protest songs powered by the 
rampant misbehavior of the nation's finest. In Bob Dylan and 
Phil Ochs' tunes, cops show up as by the book stiffs; nightstick- 
wielding goons and hicks; and shadowy Feds, ever looming and 
swooping in to pummel, jail, and do far worse to the songs' 
protagonists. Ochs, never one to mince words, took an extra dig 
at Mississippi cops, singing, "Behind their broken badges there 
are murderers and more." Ouch. 

In 1973's "I Shot the Sheriff," Bob Marley wailed about being 
framed for deputycide, when he really only meant to shoot the 
deputy's boss in self-defense. More gently, in 1967, Arlo 
Guthrie rattled on for 19 minutes about Thanksgiving littering, 
draft board travails, and interactions with Officer Obie in 
"Alice's Restaurant." But note at no time do Arlo, Bob, Bob, or 
Phil broach the subject of cop on criminal action. Thankfully. 

Let us jump ahead to the Bicentennial again, and rejoin Ms. 
Harry singing about cop-boinking on CBGB's stage. 

While Ms. Harry sang about her forbidden po-po paramour, 
the disillusionment and righteous anger of 60s hippies for the 
cops was metastasizing into seething punk rock rage. 

I plumbed the collective brains of my geriatric punk friends 
for songs about cops. A scabrous songbook of cop fear and 
loathing was quickly drafted. Contributions included Big 
Black's "Big Money," the Swans "Cop," the UK Subs' "Police 
State," the Partisans' "Bastards in Blue," the Dicks' "Hate the 
Police," the Authorities "I Hate Cops," and half the Clash's back 
catalog, with "Police and Thieves," "Guns of Brixton," and 
"Police on My Back" as standouts. Consulting with Professor 
Google, I found Taboo Tunes, a book on music scares and 
censorship. Which added even more ditties to our glee club song 
folio. "Police Story," by Black Flag, "Police Force" by Fartz, 
"Police Oppression" by Angelic Upstarts, "Fascist Pig" by 
Suicidal Tendencies, "Anticop" by TSOL, "Death to All the 





Pigs" by Naked Aggression, "Kill the Police" by G.G. Allin, 
"Cops for Fertilizer" by the Crucifucks, and "Police Truck" by 
the Dead Kennedys. 

In light of "X Offender," it's worth mentioning that "Police 
Truck," an acid shower of contempt for bent cops, contains the 
lyrics: 

It's roundup time where the good whores meet 
Gonna drag one screaming off the street 
Here, Blondie's courtly cop's colleagues go on an offensive 
against the X-Offender's peers. 

Taboo Tunes further listed several punk, hardcore, and noise 
bands that go that extra mile to extend a finger to the police 
force. For example, Officer Down, Cop Shoot Cop, Pig 
Destroyer, and MDC— which is short for Millions of Dead 
Cops. Driving the back roads with one of those names scrawled 
on the side of your band's van must have been exciting. 

As a side note, and of local interest, what's up with Chicago 
police jackets, a youthful punk fashion statement that started 
sometime in the eighties? I contacted the primary purveyors of 
CPD wear, the Alley, asking how and why the trend started. 
They replied with a link to an article about John Belushi’s 
funeral, when a melancholy Dan Aykroyd marked his friend's 
hometown roots by wearing a Chicago cop jacket as he led the 
cortege. The look caught on, and the Alley met the demand. 
When you think about it, The Blues Brothers soundtrack was 
rhythm and blues, but it had a punk sensibility. Trivia: 60 cop 
cars were demolished during filming. 

I have no idea how police reacted to the sudden sight of 
funny-haired kids wearing the CPD badge and Chicago flag. 
Probably not well. According to the CPD site, which offers 
rules on uniform wear and proper mustache length—no, I'm not 
making that up —hair guidelines are spelled out: 

Head hair will not be adorned with any type of ornamentation 
nor be styled, sculpted or carved in radical fashions such as 
mohawk, dreadlocks, punk, new wave, etc. 

Can't we all get along? 

If there's a genre with a greater strain of police resentment 
than punk, it's rap—a bigger subject than I can tackle tonight. 
Also, I'd have to mention Ms. Harry's freestyle skills in 
Blondie's "Rapture." It should be mentioned though that unlike 
NWA, no punk bands have received letters from the FBI and 
Secret Service expressing their displeasure with an album, the 


way they did in 1989 for NWA's Straight Outta Compton. The 
Feds, Secret Service, and media overlooked the album's rage 
and frustration with American culture's racism and deathly 
status quo, as documented in the seminal "Fuck tha Police"—a 
tune which appears to be enjoying a resurgence in popularity 
these days. 

In short, as song subjects, the police rarely come off well. But 
it's hardly accurate to say there's NO love for the flatfoots — or 
would that be flatfeet? As in Ms. Harry's ode, there are others 
who'd like a piece of a peace officer, or at least a platonic 
friendship. 

Cops are people too, willing to "get down" with the young 
people. In 1986, all the cops in the donut shop (Oh Way Oh) 
willingly walked like E-gyp-shee-ans for the Bangles...but who 
wouldn't if Susanna Hoffs asked them nicely? 

In song, the Beatles had a pleasanter relationship with the 
cops. Paul had the hots for Lovely Rita, meter maid. In real life, 
when the Beatles played their final public concert on the roof of 
3 Savile Road for Let It Be, they cranked up "Get Back," tying 
up traffic below. Promptly, the Metropolitan Police Service 
showed up and very Britishly asked them to kindly turn down 
the volume. In later interviews, Ringo Starr still wishes there'd 
been footage of big-helmeted Bobbies dragging him away from 
his drum kit. Alas, the Fab Four were too cuddly to arrest. 

Like maids and librarians, cops inspire a crazy amount of 
fetishization. Ms. Harry sings as much in "X-Offender," of 
course, but more recently, Fat Mike of NOFX united the worlds 
of Sex and Law Enforcement in the song "My Stepdad's a Cop 
and My Stepmom's a Domme," telling us: 

They both wear uniforms 

They both have shiny boots 

They both use unnecessary force 

One whips one shoots 
Despite the "sadistic tendencies" of both individuals, Fat Mike 
still thinks its pretty cool. 

Other musical romantic liaisons with cops are brief and rife 
with perversion—especially if you make up stuff that likely 
never entered the minds of the performers. Though with David 
Bowie you never can tell. 

In "Five Years," Ziggy Bowie sings of the police officer who 
kneels and kisses the feet of a priest, inducing vomiting in a 
nearby homosexual. In "Life on Mars?,’ Aladdin Bowie asks us 
to take a look at the lawman, beating up the wrong guy, and 
wonder if he'll ever know he's in the freakiest show —a freaky 
sex show, perhaps. 

Earlier on, in Leiber and Stoller's often covered and catchy 
as hell "Love Potion #9," a young man is driven to insatiable 
sex cravings by Gypsy aphrodisiacs, and locks lips with a cop 
down on Thirty-Fourth and Vine. The officer smashes his 
supply of lust juice, but whether out of anger at the assault or in 
the throes of passion, I leave to the fanfic writers. 

In "Straight Outta Compton" the song. Ice Cube rapped, 
"Just ‘cause I'm from the CPT, punk police are afraid of me." 
Punk police? Can such a thing be possible? 

As evolution shows, separate species can survive and grow 
stronger through reproduction and hybridization. Dirty Harry 
frequently railed against the scourge of "punks," but who's to 
say he didn't encounter a young, tattooed, green-haired miss 
who was pleasing to his eye and vice versa. 


"Are you feeling lucky, punk?" 
"I think we both are, Inspector Callahan." 
Let us speculate that they bred a new spiky-haired, polyester- 
pants-wearing being, carrying a nightstick in one hand and a 
Minor Threat LP in the other. 
Punk cops, like Republican punks do exist, but make slightly 
more sense. Errol Morris' excellent documentary The Thin Blue 
Line draws its title from the expression that the police are the 
thin blue line standing between the public and anarchy. Not 
"Anarchy in the UK," however. A search for "punk" and 
"police" brings up news stories of a hardcore member of the 
NYPD who was busted for taking sick days and collecting 
disability from an arm injury once it was discovered on 
YouTube that he could mosh, head bang, and fist pump on tour 
with his band quite well. Which is pretty punk rock, actually. 
Celtic punk band the Dropkick Murphy's— perhaps culturally 
simpatico, since all us Irish have at least one cop relative — 
won't have poseur punks arbitrarily trash-talking the police. As 
they sing in their song "John Law": 
Suburban anarchists who've never broke the law 
Sing about police oppression, but they've never met John Law 
He doesn't fuck with young kids drinking in the Park 
But he makes the city safe for women after dark 
Finally, who better than Killdozer to extend an olive branch to 
the police with their cheerfully growled tale of the awesomest 
cop in town, "The Pig Was Cool." 
We were at the Journey show 
The first three songs we were hanging low 
Then the band played "Wheel in the Sky" 
Me and my babe started getting high 
The dude next to me said gimme a hit 
So I passed him the joint I already lit 
When I saw his badge 
I thought this is it 
But he just said to me, "man, this is good shit" 
The pig was cool. 

Indeed he was, Mr. Killdozer. 

After September 11, cops were imbued with a glow hard won 
after the decade of LA riots, Amadou Diallo, telephone book 
beatings, and broken broom handles. This post-9/1 1 
canonization was so pervasive, the Strokes willingly pulled the 
tune "New York City Cops" from their debut album, delaying 
its release from September 25 to October 9. A bare month after 
the towers went down, no one (including the band after 
watching footage of valiant, dust-covered cops picking people 
out of the rubble), was comfortable with lyrics like "New York 
City cops/They ain't too smart." 

Sadly, the halos have tipped again in recent months. Which is 
a shame, considering that despite a few bad apples, corruption, 
systemic racism, use of excessive force, evidence tampering, 
enhanced interrogation techniques, and...this is getting 
depressing. Anyway, despite all this, there ARE good cops who 
deserve our admiration, support, and, dare I say it? Love? 

In that spirit, let us consider "X-Offender" as a hopeful 
anthem for, as it were, establishing better relations with the 
Cops. 

Let us hope that one day "Fuck tha' Police" becomes a slogan 
both sides can get behind. 
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the death bugs are real 

they Craw| a your eyeballs Dy 
and they eat Your eye balls 
Gad they eat Your brains 
and they eat Your insides 
and your Stomac 

and your butt 

and then they wear your body 
like a cheap suit 

and walk around Walmart 
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as Drawn by GILBERT, PAUL, AND JAIME 
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By Brian Cremins 


I’ve been waiting seven years to write about this drawing, 
and, now that the time’s finally come, I’ve forgotten what I 
had to say. Here it 1s: 


I took this photo in the bar of the Hyatt Regency in 
downtown Columbus, Ohio, on Friday, November 16, 2013. 
I turned 40 just a couple of weeks later. I wonder if the 
young woman holding the black, ball-point sketch still has it, 
maybe tucked away in the bottom of a drawer, or folded up 
as a bookmark in some long-abandoned paperback. 


Before taking our orders, she’d asked what we all did for a 
living. There were a couple of other conferences at the Hyatt 
that weekend. We were all in town to take part in the Festival 
of Cartoon Art at Ohio State’s Billy Ireland Cartoon Library 
and Museum, an event that doubled as a grand opening for 
the Museum’s new building across from the Wexner Center. 
I think there was some kind of medical convention 
happening, too, so it was a good question— were we there to 
talk comics, or to sell radiological gear to hospitals? After 
we'd ordered drinks, she asked if the three cartoonists at the 
table would draw something for her. It was a friendly 
challenge: let’s see what you got. She went back to the bar, 
found an 8 and % x 11 sheet of paper and a black ball point 
pen, returned to the table, smiled, and said she’d be back. 


I don’t remember why we were talking about Kiss, but, then 
again, maybe the better question is, Why would we have 
been talking about anything else? Just weeks before, Lou 
Reed, who’d helped with some of the lyrics for the band’s 
1981 concept record Music from the Elder, had passed away. 
Maybe his ghost, on his way to Cleveland to see Peter 
Laughner, took a wrong turn and found himself at the 
entrance to the old Wonder Bread factory in town (I took a 
photo of it from my hotel room window). Or maybe one of us 
had just remembered the 1977 Marvel Comics Super Special 
featuring the band, written by Steve Gerber and Alan Weiss 
with art by Weiss, both Buscema brothers, Rich Buckler, and 
Al Milgrom. Why not draw Kiss? “I don’t remember what 
their faces look like, but I remember the make-up,” one of 
the cartoonists said. Gilbert Hernandez went first, sketching 
Paul Stanley as the Starchild, black hair floating like tiny 
cosmic clouds around his head. Paul Pope was up next, doing 
what now looks to me like his best impression of Gene Colan 
with the pools of shadow that circle Gene Simmons’ blank, 
Batman-like eyes. Jaime Hernandez was last, bringing his 
fluid grace to Ace Frehley’s delicate, Spaceman features (just 
as Ace is my favorite member of Kiss, so Jaime’s drawing is 
my favorite of the four. Even though Ace is my favorite, he’s 
not my most beloved member of the band, however). 


After Jaime finished, he looked up, looked around, and 
realized that the other cartoonists at the bar were sitting at 
other tables. But he, along with his brother and Paul Pope, 
didn’t seem concerned. Even if there were anyone else at the 
table capable of drawing the Catman, who’d want to? I don’t 
recall what was said, but the implication was clear: Peter 


Criss was best left out, just as he’d been left out on Dynasty 
and Unmasked, the two records that led up to Music from the 
Elder. By 1981, the great Eric Carr had brought his talents to 
the band. But how could any true Kiss fan not appreciate the 
greatness of “Hard Luck Woman,” or his solo record or— 
well, what else is there to say about “Beth”? I wish Lou had 
covered that song. It would have fit nicely on Growing Up in 
Public. 


“Let’s see if any of these comics scholars know how to 
draw,” one of them said. There was a low chuckle, too, a 
couple more smiles. These nerds probably don’t even know 
who Peter Criss is, their eyes seemed to say. I heard my 
friend Charles enthusiastically respond, “Brian can draw! He 
can do it!” But, as they were talking, I was a long ways 
away, in the record department at Caldor in 1978, the Kiss 
solo albums arrayed before my 5-year-old self, holding my 
grandmother’s hand, loving the colorful halos around each 
band member’s head: purple for Paul, red for Gene, blue for 
Ace, and green for Peter. Or, I was in my friend Andy’s 
kitchen, sometime in 1997 or 1998, after rehearsal, Andy 
twirling one of his drumsticks between his fingers, reflecting 
on the music we’d been writing with our other friend Tris: “I 
think we’re like a young Kiss,” Andy said, “just trying to 
make our way’ —or, like Peter sings in Beth, “playing” and 
trying “to find the sound.” 


“Til do it,” I said. Jaime passed me the pen and the sheet of 
paper. 


I did ok. My drawing doesn’t have the 3D elegance of 
masters like Los Bros and Paul Pope; I can tell that I was 
nervous, too. My Peter Criss doesn’t possess the haughty 
insouciance of Beto’s Paul Stanley, the fanzine-nurtured 
menace of Pope’s Gene, or the gentle, ethereal wisdom of 
Jaime’s Ace. My Peter Criss is just a guy wearing some 
facepaint, a ballpoint drawing of a guy with facepaint by 
another guy doing his best. Looking at it again seven years 
later, I see that it’s not a drawing of Peter Criss; it’s a self- 
portrait of me imagining myself trying to be as cool as Peter 
Criss. But, in the drawing, Peter’s got a small, sly grin. I 
think he knows he’s cooler than the other guys (well, maybe 
not as cool as Ace), and he’s ok if he’s the only one who 
knows that. I know that’s the truth because I’m the only one 
who had the guts to draw him. 


The next morning, I saw my friend Andy in the elevator as I 
was making my way to breakfast (a real Mr. Speed meal 
filled with vitamins, oj, and oatmeal covered in raisins, 
honey, and walnuts). Andy was grinning ear-to-ear, as cute 
and clever as his two pet Cavalier King Charles spaniels: “I 
heard what happened last night.” A couple of other 
academics also grinned; I didn’t know either one of them. I 
grinned back, but I don’t remember what I said. What I 
should have said was this: I’m happy not because I got to 
draw with those guys, but because I got to draw Peter Criss. 
A few hours later, I was on a plane back to Chicago, listening 
to Lou Reed, and wishing that I’d loaded Rock and Roll Over 
into my iPod for the train ride home from Midway. 


MY DINNER 

WITH OUTRE 
By Allison Felus 

(Illustration by K. Thor Jensen 


After the extraordinary success 
of Patti Smith’s Just Kids, 
there seemed to be something 
of a short-lived arms race 
among publishers to acquire 
the memoirs of — other 
influential figures of the 1970s 
New York punk scene. So after 
Richard Hell’s J Dreamed I 
Was a Very Clean Tramp was 
released in early 2013, my 
husband Brian Cremins, who 
is an English professor at a 
two-year college in the suburbs 
of Chicago, was able to scrape 
together enough institutional 
funding to bring him to his 
campus to give a reading. 


Hell decided he would 
piggyback the trip with another 
reading, the following day, at 
The Book Cellar in Lincoln 
Square. Though the school did 
the bare minimum to set up 
lodging and airfare, most of 
the other arrangements were 
left to Brian. So for several 
weeks leading up to the event, 
he was fielding a stream of 
increasingly snotty e-mails 
from Hell about logistics and 
other preferences. 


Sure, I guess, what do you 
expect from a (former?) punk, 
from a guy who built his career 
on thumbing his nose at the 
establishment? Except, well 
into his 60s at that point, he 
sort of was the establishment, 
and clearly expected to be 
treated as such, with the 
proverbial red carpet rolled out 
for him. He balked at the idea 
of staying at a hotel in the 
suburbs, suggesting he would 
prefer to lodge near The Book 
Cellar, in its “congenial 
neighborhood,” as he termed 
it. Brian had to gently explain 
that, due to the various 
contracts his school had with 
vendors nearby, he was 
required to stay in one of their 
chosen chains near the school 
if he expected to stay gratis— 
otherwise he’d be welcome to 
foot the bill himself and stay 
wherever he liked. 


So it was under this cloud of discontent that Hell finally 
arrived in Chicago. Once a whippet-thin young thing, he’d 
filled out in the intervening years much like Morrissey, a 
barrel-chested old lion with a slightly overgrown mop of very 
obviously dyed hair and a swagger in his walk. 


After witnessing secondhand all the negotiations it took to get 
him out to the Midwest, there was absolutely no way I was 
gonna miss the reading. So I ducked out of my office job in 
the city a few hours early and took the train out to the burbs, 
where Brian fetched me at the station and ferried me back to 
campus. 


The reading was held in a large all-purpose lecture hall. It was 
respectably attended, but by no means packed. The school is a 
commuter campus with no dorms, so the students who showed 
up had to pretty actively want to be there after hours. Which, 
given that Hell was not exactly a familiar or beloved name 
among the younger generation, meant that the crowd was 
predominantly filled with other professors and staff who were 
themselves old enough to remember his music—or at least to 
have read Clinton Heylin’s From the Velvets to the Voidoids 
in their own wayward youths—and were eager to get a 
glimpse of King Dirtbag themselves. 


The reading itself was a bit stiff and unremarkable, save for a 
brief moment when his mic cut out and he became visibly 
agitated. After the sound was reconnected, Brian and I 
elbowed each other in the ribs, cackling silently, sure that the 
interference was caused by the ghost of Peter Laughner. 





Dinner reservations had been 
made for after the reading at a 
nearby steakhouse (despite the 
fact that Brian and I are both 
vegetarians). So after a few 
minutes of meet-and-greet with 
the handful of folks who 
wanted books signed and 
selfies taken, an incredibly 
weird crew assembled—me 
and Brian, the author, and two 
of my husband’s colleagues. 
One of them was a mild- 
mannered old _ pothead, a 
Medievalist by training, who 
happened to be co-teaching a 
class with my husband that 
semester. And the other was 
truly random, a batshit insane 
Beat literature scholar who 
fancied himself a bit of an all- 
around pop culture maven (yet 
was nonetheless incapable of 
acknowledging anything queer 
in the work of his beloved 
Beats). He met us at the 
restaurant in a sports car. 


Going to a garish Midwestern 
steakhouse on somebody else’s 
dime is one of life’s finer 
pleasures, as far as I’m 
concerned. The place, in the 
way of these things, was all 
deep booths and large tables 
generously spaced around 
heavy plush carpet under dim 
lighting. I feel like there was a 
fireplace? The menus were as 
big as concert posters, bound 
in weighty faux-leather. In the 
early years of my professional 
life, before the financial crisis 
of 2008, I spent a lot of 
evenings being taken out to 
restaurants like these by my 
supervisor and the various 
sales reps who called on her, 
and I recognized how they 
allowed whoever was footing 
the bill to temporarily play the 
Big Man (sometimes, 
especially, if it was a woman 
wielding the corporate credit 
card). And so too it was no 
different on this occasion—the 
rock star feeling catered to like 
a proper rock star, my 
husband’s colleagues secure in 
the knowledge that the rock 
star was being catered to like a 
proper rock star thanks to their 
(tuition-funded) magnanimity. 
I ordered a Manhattan and sat 
back to watch the fireworks. 


The steaks that arrived at our table were obscenely large, one of 
them drowning in bleu cheese. It was like dining out with three 
Henry the VIIIs. (Brian and I politely picked at our salads.) But as 
we all became warmed by the absurd quantities of food and the 
dark intimacy of the circular table, the conversation began to get, if 
not raucous, certainly /oose. The Beat scholar in particular was 
keen to indicate his bonafides to the author. 


“Oh yeah, I saw the New York Dolls in concert a couple years ago 
when they went out on that reunion tour.” 


“You didn’t see the New York Dolls,” Hell chuckled, low and dry. 


Somehow the conversation turned around to the Beat scholar’s 
other great midcentury love, James Dean. He sheepishly admitted 
that he’s a regular attendee of the James Dean Festival that takes 
place annually in Fairmount, Indiana. He regaled us with the tale 
of his one-time triumph at the James Dean trivia contest, noting 
that he only blew it on the final question—when Dean went on a 
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class trip to Washington, DC, during high school, where did he 
sneak off to on a brief solo excursion? 


‘“Ford’s Theatre?” I blurted without thinking. 
“Yes!” the Beat scholar exclaimed and the entire table erupted in 
astonished laughter. 


The night ended with that particular good cheer that can often 
follow a long, rich meal that stretches late into the afterhours. The 
five of us parted ways in the parking lot, slowing meandering to 
our cars with hale and hearty encomiums over our shoulders to 
drive safely and get a good night’s sleep. We bundled Hell into the 
front seat of our Nissan Versa; I demurely climbed into the back 
for the quick jaunt back to his hotel. The intense energy and fun of 
the dinner felt like it evaporated almost as soon as it started, as we 
switched modes into discussing the next day’s pick up and drop off 
schedule. Just like the best punk anthems, bound to a particular 
moment, it was all over almost as soon as it had begun. 
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Never spend your day off in a bar. That's where you work, stupid. 


AMERICAN 
DRUGS 


BY QUINTRON 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY MISS PUSSYCAT 
(Excerpted from Europa My Mirror, 2017, Goner) 


American drugs are my jam. 

In Amsterdam, you can legally buy over thirty different 
types of weed with names such as "white widow," "space 
cheese," and "purple haze." You can also buy psychedelic 
mushrooms, which for legal reasons are now actually truffles 
with clever names, like "magic truffles" or "philosopher's 
stones." Really though, they should be called "curled-up-in- 
the-fetal-position-at-your-hotel-with-all-the-lights-off stones. 

| tried this classic Dutch mind-snack years ago in the pre- 
truffle era when it was legal in Holland to sell actual 
psilocybin mushrooms. It was after a show in Tilburg, and 
our dear friend and CPA, Larry Pirkle, had flown over from 
Houston to explore Europe and jump in the tour van for our 
shows in and around the Netherlands. We had the next day 
off, and it was getting close to the end of a grueling month, 
so we figured this would be an ideal night to experiment with 


a form of celebration that was not available to us back home. 


Yes, the group had decided: Tilburg would be mushroom 
night. 


What could possibly go wrong? These things ARE legal, 
aren't they? | bought them in a clean, wood-paneled shop in 
downtown Amsterdam from a friendly man in a cable knit 
sweater. He smiled and told us to have fun! This is going to 
be totally chill, right?? 


What could possibly go wrong? These things ARE legal, 
aren't they? | bought them in a clean, wood-paneled shop in 








downtown Amsterdam from a friendly man in a cable knit 
sweater. He smiled and told us to have fun! This is going to 
be totally chill, right?? 


Nope. Not chill. 
Some genius (probably me) decided that we should take 
all of the incredibly powerful hallucinogenic drugs right after 
the show...like right after the show. 


Before we broke our equipment down. 

Before we loaded out. 

Before we got paid. 

Before we drove twenty kilometers to our fully-automated 
robot hotel, which required lots of key code memorizing, 
button pushing, and dark hallway walking—an awful 
fluorescent-lit, ashtrays-in-the-bathroom kinda place. 

Project Tilburg was a baaaaad idea. 

We ended up NOT getting paid, because of course we 
forgot. Larry would ONLY speak Spanish and, after a silent, 
confused, four-hour load out, | immediately wrecked the van 
into a little cement stump trying to exit the enormous empty 
parking lot. 

| never thought | would ever say this about any cops 
anywhere, but | genuinely feel sorry for the Amsterdam 
police force for having to respond to what | can only imagine 
must be one hundred calls per weekend about stuff that 
doesn't even exist. 

"Yes sir. Calm down, help is on the way. Now are you 
absolutely sure that your feet have turned into loaves of 
bread? Uh huh, OK...yes, yes I'm still here. Now just take a 
deep breath and try to drink some water. Is there a friend 
with you who can get you some water? What's that? No sir, 
we would not be able to reach President Obama on the 
telephone right now, but the officers who have wasted their 
evening responding to this bullshit will be there very soon to 
help you locate your feet and then take you straight to the 
airport." 

Ahh the memories! | have only ever done psychedelics a 
handful of times, and most of the experiences were terror 
free. The traumatic Tilburg shroom night is long in the past, 
and here we are today in Amsterdam, one of the most lively, 
beautiful cities on earth! We are feeling surprisingly rested, 
and tonight is the kickoff party for the tenth anniversary 
Sleaze Fest, a legendary squat party that is exactly what it 
sounds like. We are also meeting up with our buddies from 
Memphis who are also playing the fest, Jack Oblivion and 
The Sheiks. It's their drummer's birthday! LET'S PARTY!!! 

After sound check, | take off on a solo walk to find a place 
that sells these new and improved philosopher fungi so that | 
can surprise the birthday boy and any other willing members 
of our displaced southern clan. 

The night's venue is a squat in the outer ring of 
Amsterdam, far from the tourist center, so my walk is long 
and winding, and the search is difficult, but finally | spot an 
obviously druggy coffee shop called "Blue Lagoon" on a tiny 
side street near the canal. | prepare myself for the imminent 
awkward exchange that buying drugs always inspires. 
Although this stuff is technically legal, there is the scent of 
seedy criminality permeating the smoky air inside "Blue 
Lagoon." 

The Moroccan man behind the counter seems nice enough 
and says something about my cowboy hat. | always think of 
the cowboy hat as a friendly American welcome sign. It can 
also be utilized as a conversational ice breaker when 
traveling the world. 


| smile back at the man and say, "No, I'm not from Texas. 
I'm from Louisiana. Does your shop sell magic truffles?" 

There is a long, awkward pause followed by him muttering 
something in Dutch to a tough-looking blond lady playing 
video poker on an iPad, and then he simply snorts, "No." 

| leave, and they close the door behind me and turn the 
neon sign off. | hear yelling inside. If | were actually high, this 
would be a paranoia triggering nightmare, but | am diamond 
clear and determined to score. 

In shop after shop, | am met with blank stares. One woman 
even told me, "Go home dummy." 

The cowboy hat is not working today. 

| am beginning to think that magic truffles are maybe only 
sold in licensed shops near the red light district, so | walk 
home empty-handed. At least we have that bottle of 
googleberry gin the promoter gave us. | remember Tilburg 
and reckon my strikeout is probably for the best. 

The Dutch rock and rollers that | Know don't really indulge 
in the bounty of legal intoxicants available to them. They 
laugh at the way-too-high American and English tourists in 
the red light district the same way that we New Orleanians 
roll our eyes at the vomiting frat boys of Bourbon Street. 
Other than Harry Merry, | have not known many musicians 
from the Netherlands who are regular visitors to the "smart 
shops" or "coffee shops." Mostly, Amsterdammers stick to 
googleberry gin, cheap beer, and fake cocaine. Replace that 
googleberry with shit bourbon, and you've got the classic 
southern-boy diet. 

Of course, there is always pot smoke wafting above the 
crowds in Holland, but the joint is never passed to the 
stage—and NOBODY has ever offered me a magic truffle. 
Maybe they don't really exist? But whatever...who needs 
that shit anyways. 

If you are tight on time and money and driving a hundred 
hours per day, you can maybe afford a little bourbon 
hangover from time to time, but you definitely don't want to 
be ingesting anything called "space cheese" or talking 
philosophy with invisible hobgoblins on a regular basis. 

Eric Oblivian has this theory about different drugs being 
responsible for entire genres and histories of music. | won't 
break it down for you because | figure you can work that out 
for yourselves, but | will tell you that MY touring life runs on 
shitty coffee, good whiskey, and a bag full of OTC pills from 
the Walmart in Chalmette. | love Alka-Seltzer, "Goody's" 
headache powder, and Fred Flintstone vitamins. Sweet 
sweet American drugs—that's my jam. Alka Seltzer is tough 
to find in Europe. If you want any kind of medicine, you gotta 
go to one of those flashing-cross pharmacies and talk to 
someone in a white coat for an hour, describing all of your 
symptoms in great detail. In the US, you can buy cough 
syrup from the hardware store. | always arrive in Europe 
prepared. 

Anyways, the show was amazing, and it was so good to 
see Jack O. and the Sheiks. Amsterdam shows can get 
crazy wild, and this was a good one. Afterwards, we are all 
hanging out at the bar, and this Dutch dude who | had known 
from previous shows asks if | want to smoke DMT. 


Yes. 


It is time to conquer Tilburg and have my psychedelic Dutch 
adventure, if only for the sake of this chapter. Also, | know 
that it's fairly harmless and only lasts for fifteen minutes. 

So a group of us (not sayin’ who) go upstairs to a small, 
clean apartment with dim orange lighting and sit around the 


kitchen table. Somebody puts "White Light/White Heat" on 
the record player and we, you know...smoke the DMT. 

Whoosh! All sound disappears except for Lou Reed's 
voice. The song is "I'm Set Free," and it's perfect and 
beautiful and crystal clear brilliance. This is sooooo good! 

| never liked Lou Reed. | mean, yeah | love the Velvets, 
but the guy...he always seemed like such an abusive jerk. | 
met him once. | actually jammed with him and Laurie 
Anderson in their TriBeCa loft a few years ago. | was there 
to deliver Laurie her Drum Buddy and show her how it 
worked. She was super into it and just an absolute delight. 
She pulls out her electric violin and says, "Oh my friend Lou 
is Just going to /ove this! Should | go get him?" 

Now | am thinking to myself, She means Lou Reed, right? 
Please mean Lou Reed, PLEASE mean Lou Reed. 

"Yes, | guess it would be OK to go get your friend Lou," | 
said. 

Sure enough, five minutes later, in walks the man. He is 
predictably grumpy and mean, grilling me about my weird 
invention and treating me like a traveling salesman who 
needs to be gotten rid of. Eventually though, he warms up to 
the whole scenario after plugging his guitar into some 
custom built mega distortion box and then into the Drum 
Buddy filters. Now we're cookin! The three of us—Laurie on 
violin, Lou on guitar, and me on the buddy—crank out some 
weird space rock for about fifteen minutes, and then we say 
our goodbyes, and I'm on my way. 

| didn't think much about the remarkableness of that day at 
the time, and | actually declined selling Lou Reed a Drum 
Buddy, fearing that | would have to provide eternal customer 
service to the worst customer on earth. 

But | was wrong. So so wrong. Here now with me, in this 
glowing orange kitchen above a squat in the outer rings of 
Amsterdam, is that guy. 


| feel the rush of emotion that | should have felt that 
afternoon back in TriBeCa. It took a DMT trip in a foreign 
country to pull these feelings outta me—waves of awe and 
gratitude. Wow, | got to jam with Lou Reed—a New York 
City god and the firecracker who accidentally ignited a 
burning pile of leaves that people like me have been staring 
at since 1967. Fuck. | played with the greatest American 
drug to have ever plugged a guitar into an amp. It took a 
while, but yea, Lou Reed is my jam. Who cares if he was an 
asshole. 





How Many 
Fingers Am 
| Holding 
Up? 


by Andy Slater 


Hello! My name is Andy and | am visually impaired, legally blind, can't see well, got bad eyes, etc. 
During my tenure as a blind person | have been asked many questions about my vision. 
| have also received a ton of confused looks from people... some just up and run away from me 
like I'm going to make them get blind or something... | have even encountered some folks 
who outright accuse me of faking my disability. Seriously! Some people out there get up in my face with 
"You're not really blind!!!" and smirk as if they caught me lying about my Canadian girlfriend. 
Chances are that this is why | have handed you this comic, because I'd like you to /earn 
a little about blind people before you go opening your mouth and embarassing yourself! 
| know | look good. | Know | seem to have a grasp on what I'm doing. 
| may exceed your expectations... but those are not reasons fo fee/ threatened by me. 
I'm just a dude who wants to /ive life without ignorant, aggressive people interrupting me. 
I've grown tired of having to justify why | use a cane. The one-liners have 
become stale and | can't afford to lose my wonderful singing voice by yelling all the time. 
I'd much rather sit and talk one on one with someone who actually wants to understand 
my disability and make them more comfortable around blind folks. 
So | made this comic to do the smack talkin" for me. 
Please read it and consider everything ! say. \t’s all very simple. 
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| have a degenerative disease called 

Retinitis Pigmentosa. Everyone with RP has —_ 

different symptoms. It’s very hard to explain. Rage 
eo aS a ——— 


SN: 


It’s like a pinhole covered in TV snow 
and purple strobing disco lights... 
my life is more psychedelic than | need it to be! 


It's hard to understand, so go read about RP. 


How many fingers am | holding up? 
You can see... you’re faking it! 


—— ae ieee 


You're looking right at me, faker! 
HAW HAW! You’re not blind! 


where your mouth is. | can smell 


SN 1 that bottle of “Cool Water” 


=e you dumped on yourself, foo! 
There are many reasons why | use a cane. You know nothing about me, scrub... 
My vision is unpredictable. oan we 
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Don’t assume a blind person needs help just because he’s blind. 
Always ask if someone needs assistance - never grab or pull! 


so wait until they’ve fully crossed! 


A blind pedestrian always has the right of way. a Ea 4 GET OUT OF THE WAY! EBA 
They may turn or stop without notice EY > 1 - 
a 3 What the —?! 
Ne — 


[1 don’t want to get hit by a car... 
My cool bike has no brakes... 
Move it!!! 


KS 


“Nothing stops me dead in my tracks like the sound of an approaching car... = = =, A moving bike may look no different 
don’t creep on me, Christine! | won’t know where fo run!” ne PA than an axe-wielding maniac! 


What makes you think that | don’t love God 
as much as you? Do you think I’m not 
Christian enough to be able to see? 


KA 
If you finally let Jesus 
into your heart, 


you will be healed! 


Soo Aho bus PNY 
WRRLE PYAILOQR AOA LL 
Ki PID JX) 


NY 4 





...be righteous! Don’t blame the victim! 





Are you okay? It must be weird - 

I’m so sorry! being the one 

Take my hand... helping someone else 
for a change! 


mam Ve can be social and independent, 
capable of doing normal things... = “Ma’am, I’m not done helping! 
like crossing the street, Let me see what | can do about 
or accidentally tripping a lady. i that ugly old hat of yours...” 






Hi! It's me again - Andy! 






Thanks for reading my book. It really means a lot to me. 
| have enough stress in my life walking into walls and knocking over wine glasses, 
but knowing that you and | now have an understanding makes me feel a lot better. ee 
By reading this you learned about what it’s like to have retinitis pigmentosa, | 
and how simple it can be to make things easier for people like me. 

As absurd as they may seem, all of these experiences have happened to me. 
You can now see why | may have a chip on my shoulder, right? 

The more people out there that read this book and become educated 
like yourself, the happier I'll be. 
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Remember, blind people are not magical or helpless... 
..were just people. 


“SEE” you soon! 
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PIGSHIT 
By Gaw Pig G 
The PIG, The POP, and PERR 


You know what? One of the great advantages to being 
locked down at home for weeks on end is having the 
opportunity at last of digging deep deep into musty dark 
closets which for years, in my house at least, were routinely 
passed by during trips to and from the attic, the basement, or 
the bathroom at around 3 in the morning. 

lt was a couple’a months ago during just such a mid- 
afternoon curiosity dig that | came across a cache of my 
dear Dad’s extremely vintage vinyl, last accessed sometime 
circa second-season Brady Bunch by the look and feel of 
things but nevertheless full of treasures galore (e.g.: a mint- 
+, | kid you not, 78 of Benny Goodman's “Boy Meets Horn” 
which, for some reason I’m still at a loss to explain, positively 
transfixed me for countless hours as a toddler as | recall). 
And near the bottom of said pile lay an RCA Canada 
DynaFlex (!) pressing of the /t’s Impossible LP by Perry 
Como...complete with a catalog number dangerously close 
to that of the Guess Who’s So Long, Bannatyne, I'll have you 
all know. Even so, | popped that long-player straight onto the 
nearest turntable, was thoroughly impacted — though not 
quite to “B. Meets H.” levels, mind you — and, duly inspired, 
immediately set out to survey many of my virtual Pig Pals as 
to their own thoughts, remembrances, and/or opinions of the 
cardigan’d one himself. Here’s what their emails revealed: 
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R. Stevie Moore (perhaps the only person ever to work 
with both Kramer and Como): Como was way cool. 
Always. In my book, the novelty songs gave him the edge, 
though it’s said his legacy is forever tarnished because “he’d 
record anything anybody shoved in front of him.” But us 
Fifties kids actually really dug the silly “Papa Loves 
Mambo’s, “Catch A Falling Star’s, “Hot Diggity’s and “Juke 
Box Baby’s. His TV show was seminal. He somehow stood 
out from all the other crooners, methinks. 

J.R. Taylor, “New York Press”: My only thoughts: Perry 
Como and Eddy Arnold were both important in balancing the 
artsy crooning of Bing and Frank with a more manly chart 
presence. Just as David Bowie needed Slade and Chuck 
Berry had to answer to Pat Boone, Como provided a populist 
setting for the perpetuation of many great songs. Plus, Como 
didn't go on to host a smarmy talk show, and he had the 
funniest line when Bob Hope did a great Star Wars parody 
during one of his NBC specials: A fat woman was playing an 
alien, and it was scripted for her to break character and run 
over to Como as a big fan. “Hug me,” she screamed. In 
response, Como sang “It’s impossible...” He couldn’t keep a 
Straight face either. 

Serene Dominic, “Phoenix New Times”: Unlike most adult 
contemptuous crooners afraid for their careers with the 
advent of Elvis, the Perryman embraced rock by having the 
Everlys and Fats Domino on his show ...even though Mr. 
Saturday’s idea of “rip it up” usually involved a packet of 
Ovaltine. And even though Como released records with 
kiddie names like “Hot Ziggity” he resisted the urge to rip it 
up until 1961 when he released “You're Following Me,” 
written by Burt Bacharach, the same man who scribed 
“Magic Moments.” With no Top 20 appearances since the 
“Magic...” era, Como decided to embrace the new rockin’ 
sounds: Someone must've put something particularly strong 
in Como’s Ovaltine that session, causing him to sign off on 
uncommonly loud bass, drums, Scotty Moore-ish guitar 
leads and maniacal “sha da da’s from background singers 
who sound like they were hijacked at gunpoint from a Bobby 
Rydell record. While the authoritative finger snaps that open 
the song might make the Jets and Sharks jump into rumble 
stance, having Mr. C. make like the Fonz with lines like 
“When I've got the time I'll slip you a kiss” must've had the 
kids doubling over with laughter. Still, it is a lot more rocking 
than the substandard material Como’s labelmate Elvis was 
releasing with frightening regularity by this time. After that 
though, he gave himself fully to somnambulists and sweater 
wearers everywhere. 

Gene Sculatti: Well, part of the tragedy of guys like Como is 
that his brand of good, tuneful, light pop (“Magic Moments,” 
“Round and Round,” “Catch a Falling Star,” even 1970's 
sunny “Seattle”) is all forgotten and dissed, simply because it 
wasn't “rockenroll.”. Yeah, we all dig rockstuff, but this 
behemoth/juggernaut, composed of music, marketing and a 
whole cultural aesthetic has an uncomfortably fascistic bent: 
i.e., it mows down everything else. So, Como’s (admittedly 


modest but surely pleasant) accomplishments are lost to 
future generations,as are Herb Alpert’s TJB, Jack Jones, Pet 
Clark’s post-“Downtown” stuff,Mancini’s Top 40 hits, et. al. 
Peter Noone, winner of VH1’s “Viewers Choice Award” 
Sexiest Pop Tart of 2000: 

It's impossible 

ask a baby not to fly 

a life without Perry Como? 

Now whose schedule will Mick Jagger look at to see if he is 
too old to tour? 

Bill Lloyd, Set to Pop as always: | was reading a Brian 
Wilson interview a couple of years back and when asked 
what he’d been listening to, Perry Como was one of the 
"easy listening" singers he listed. The next time | came upon 
a Como album in the dollar bin, | snatched it just to check it 
out (remembering very little of his records; just the TV 
specials). He was a fine crooner — no match for Sinatra, 
Bennett, Nat King Cole etc.; a “pleasant sound” was what 
many wanted and that's what he had. | can't predict if his 
voice and those arrangements will cross many more 
generations as | think the others | just mentioned will. 
Noted Canadian Ted Hawkins: How many of us remember 
those Christmas eve get togethers at Mom’s, sharing those 
old family anecdotes, sneaking shots from the already 
watered down bottle of Five Star, Mr. Relaxation crooning 
“Good King Wenceslas” in the background. Actually | have 
not one, but TWO Perry Como stories: A good friend of 
mine who was then known as Little Brucie Griffin was 
actually booked to be on The Perry Como Show at the age 
of four. His shtick was singing and playing the harmonica in 
blackface. Also my idol, jazz singer Jimmy Scott, a seventy 
five year old negro dwarf who sounds like Billie Holiday, told 
me that Perry Como was his favorite vocalist. He may or 
may not have been joking, it was hard to tell 
Shane Faubert (whose Cheepskates actually recorded 
an entire EP’s-worth of Comosongs circa 1989): Perry 
Como was one of the few singers who had nothing to prove 
with his voice. Every once in a while he'd let loose just to 
prove he could do it, but most of the time he just did his job: 
he quietly, comfortably hit the notes and sang the melody. 
No fuss, no affect, no attitude, no problem. Other pop 
singers with that quality are few and far between (Rick 
Nelson comes to mind) and it is much easier to point out the 
anti-Perrys on the scene (Michael Bolton probably being the 
Prince of anti-Perrys). Anybody who needs a lesson on how 
to get there — wherever there is — with a minimum of fuss just 
needs to listen to Perry sing “Round and Round.” All you 
need to know about life is in there. 

Irwin Chusid, “Songs in the Key of Z”: Among my earliest 
musical memories are hearing Perry Como singing “Round 
and Round” and “Hot Diggity” on the monophonic AM radio 
in my parents’ ‘57 Plymouth. | loved those songs, because to 
my impressionable adolescent mind they sounded exciting. 
When | discovered Top 40 rock in the early ‘60s, | tossed 
aside Como as hopelessly uncool — my parents’ music. But 
around the time | began broadcasting at WFMU in 1975, | 
encountered Mr. C’s Greatest Hits in a used LP bin, and was 
sufficiently over my (then) prog-rock snobbery to recognize 
that the guy had style, class, charisma, and a soothing way 
with a song. I'll take him over Sinatra or Bennett any day. 
Mike McDowell, “Blitz” Magazine: Como made musical 
history with the outspoken December 1945 political single 





“Dig You Later,” which commemorated the Allied victory in 
World War Il with no small amount of bravado. He also 
championed the crossover of country music into mainstream 
acceptance with his December 1952 cover of Slim Willet’s 
“Don't Let The Stars Get In Your Eyes” and by being one of 
the first television hosts to spotlight Hank Williams Senior, 
who appeared on Como’s long-running (1948-1963) variety 
show in 1951. 

Ken Burke, still continuing on the Saga of Dr. Iguana: 
Other things about the Son of the Barber: His fans are many 
and from all walks of life. The late Flip Wilson loved Como. 
So did country singer Don Williams. Sinatra didn't 
understand his appeal, but Crosby did and was flat out 
jealous. Dean Martin knew he could sing rings around 
Como, but that such a stunt would make him look bad. There 
would be no Andy Williams without Como’s influence. Of 
course, Pat Boone's favorite singer of all-time is Perry 
Como, which speaks volumes without actually saying 
anything. My wife loved watching Como on the tube when 
she was a child, and that seems to be where, despite 
several dozen hit records, he made his greatest mark: Less 
an icon than a popular artist, he wore well on TV, like a 
sleepy uncle who had to be begged to sing a ditty or tell a 
joke. I'll never forget his on-air interview with Carl Perkins, at 
the time fresh off the accident that allowed Elvis to take the 
rock’n roll throne unopposed. An obviously contemptuous 
Como noted the sales of “Blue Suede Shoes” (two million), 
to which a grinning Perkins replied “Yes, Perry, it’s made me 
very happy.” Deliberately looking away from the grinning 
rockabilly titan, Como muttered smoothly "Yes, | suppose 
that would make you very happy, Carl.” Then he intro’d the 
song and ran off stage as fast as possible. Como lasted 
longer than Perkins, yet is not as revered today. There is no 
Perry Como revival. He was just another singer, while 
Perkins was at the forefront of a revolution. Would Perkins 
liked to have changed places with Como? You bet. So would 
most anyone in rock at the time. He was a huge star, much 
loved, and bankable as all get out. Perry Como knew that a 
pleasing personality would make you more money than 
would all the fireworks and artistic pretentions in the world. A 
final word: “Como” is Spanish for “what?” 


Blair Buscareno, “Teen Scene” Magazine: | talked to my 
grandparents on Mother's Day and the subject came up. 
They said, “Nobody ever had anything bad to say about 
Perry Como” (as opposed to many of today's stars). Of 
course, my grandfather related that he wasn't thrilled when 
he had to wake up at 5 AM one Saturday morning to take my 
aunt to the airport to see Perry off on a tour. 
Waitress Chris Butler: How could you not like him? | mean, 
what was there to possibly piss anyone off?? 
Gary Pig Gold, SO Happy to be back at Roctober again: 
Exactly, Chris. See you later then, Perry. Thanks for the Pop. 
WMADELINE BOCARO 


STRANGE MAD CELEBRATION! 
WOODY WOODMANSEY’S HOLY HOLY: Live in New 
York City — Highline Ballroom January 8, 2016 
In a recent interview, Tony Visconti told of David Bowie's 
Spiders from Mars drummer Woody Woodmansey's 
relentless enthusiasm and desire to bring Bowie’s The Man 
Who Sold the World album (1970) to a live audience. It 
would be difficult, especially for Visconti. He had to rehearse 
countless hours and get his fingers in shape to perform the 
herculean bass lines that he had originally played on the 
album. Thankfully Visconti mastered them once again, and 
another smashing live tour of Holy Holy ensued. 
On drums, Woody is as important as Ringo. We knew that 
by listening to him, but watching him in all his glory is an 
incredible treat — especially in play with Visconti. On most of 
the album’s songs, Viscontis complex bass parts are like 
guitar solos. Usually bass and drums are supplementary, but 
here they are the focal point. 
With a stellar 7-piece band the songs came alive, and 
TMWSTW transcended five decades. The album was 
unappreciated at the time of its release in ‘70, and shunned 
for its album cover of Bowie wearing a dress. With Hunky 
Dory, it was the transformative bridge between Space 
Oddity and The Rise and Fall of Ziggy Stardust and the 
Spiders From Mars albums. Many of the songs have never 
been performed live, and others not since 1974. 
As you're sitting there reading this, all | need to do is mention 
the album’s song titles to send shivers up your spine, as you 
imagine hearing these live. The show began with the epic 
‘Width of a Circle’, ‘All The Madmen’, Black Country 
Rock’, ‘After All’, ‘Running Gun Blues’, ‘Saviour 
Machine’, ‘She Shook Me Cold’, 'The Supermen’, and of 
course the title track. 
The sound was pure and clean -— like virgin vinyl! Most of the 
studio sounds were replicated exactly; on ‘All The Madmen’ 
it was miraculous to hear the (Moog) ‘recorder’ sound, and 
the little insane mumbling guy. On vocals was Glenn 
Gregory of Heaven 17 who has more of a strong Peter 
Murphy (Bauhaus) voice, which perfectly suited the Bowie 
songs. There was stellar guitar work by James Stevenson, 
Paul Cuddeford and Terry Edwards (also on sax and 
percussion). Berenice Scott was brilliant on keyboards/synth 
replicating TMWSTW album’s Moog sounds. 
During an encore’ of classics from _ the Space 
Odyssey album, Hunky-Dory, Ziggy Stardust and Aladdin 
Sane, the crowd went wild. Old friends reunited after 
decades. Complete strangers joined hands in celebration. 
One fan stood on a chair at the front facing the crowd, 
conducting us to sing along, with tears streaming down his 
face. These were the songs that told us that we are not 





alone. Bowie’s wonderfully bizarre lyrics about space, 
insanity and alienation somehow comforted a generation of 
young teens, and made us feel a part of something special. 
The songs came from Bowie's tormented soul, yet they were 
perversely uplifting, thanks to Bowie’s portrayal of a lovely 
alien with an encouraging smile, the gorgeous melodies and 
(Ronson’s) poignant arrangements. 

The encore began with ‘Five Years’. Woody’s iconic chilling 
isolated beats segued (JUST LIKE ON THE ALBUM!) into 
‘Soul Love’ without hesitation, ‘Moonage Daydream’, ‘Ziggy 
Stardust’, ‘Oh You Pretty Things’, ‘Changes’, ‘Life on Mars?’ 
‘Watch That Man’, ‘Wild Eyed Boy From Freecloud’, ‘Time’, 
‘Rock 'n' Roll Suicide’, ‘Suffragette City’...all were magical. 
Visconti thanked dearly departed friends (Spiders from Mars) 
Trevor Boulder and Mick Ronson. He acknowledged that 
without Ronson's arrangements and genius, these songs 
would have never existed. 

At the start of the encore Tony Visconti held up his cell 
phone and dialed Bowie's phone number. He asked us to 
sing happy 69" birthday to David, and we obliged. But | 
would rather stay here with all the madmen, than be at 
Bowie's boring birthday party. This was the real celebration - 
hearing the multitude of perfect songs that David created in 
the course of five years in the early 1970s played by Woody 
and Tony & Co. | don't think anyone will be 
performing * live 50 years from now, but David Bowie's 
iconic songs from his early days will still resonate on their 
100th anniversary and beyond. 

There was a sweet opening set by Tony Visconti's (and Mary 
Hopkin’s) son Morgan and daughter Jesse, who also sang 
stunning back up harmonies during the Bowie set, and 
soloed on a gorgeous ‘Lady Stardust’ in a pure voice 
inherited from her mom. 

The band came out for a meet and greet afterwards to great 
accolades. They enjoyed the show _as_ much as we did! 
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GENTLEMAN JOH BATTLES IS A GREAT FAN OF ALL AND A GOOD 
FRIEND TO MANY OF THE LEGENDS OF ROCK & ROLL. HERE HE PAYS 
FINAL RESPECTS TO SOME OF HIS FAVORITE ARTISTS WHO HAVE 
RECENTLY MADE THE TRANSITION FROM MORTAL TO IMMORTAL. 


the Big DooWopper 


ALL IN THE JOY 





The Big Doo Wopper was The King of Chicago subway 
performers. lronically, he seldom, if ever, played Doo Wop 
music, but had a varied repertoire that included Gospel, 
Blues, Boogie Woogie, New Orleans, R'n'B, and Soul. 
Chances are you may have seen him holding court on the 
electric piano at the Washington or Jackson subway stations. 


Unfortunately, he couldn't have seen you, as he was 
completely blind. He had difficulty getting around, and never 
learned to use a cane. His cousin would drop him off at the 
station and leave him there alone to entertain the CTA 
passengers waiting for their trains to arrive. His eccentric, 
freewheeling manner got him branded an Outsider Artist, 
despite his remarkable prowess on the keyboards. His voice 
was extremely raspy, sometimes barely audible, and he didn't 
have the benefit of a microphone when he played. Still, his 
joyous delivery always won out. 

The Big Doo Wopper had an amusing habit of referring to 
himself in the third person, and had a retinue of expressions 
he employed at the drop of a hat. When the going was good, 
he'd say, "I'm feeling my Cheerios" or "I'm getting in the jolly 
joys," but when things were getting REALLY good he'd 
proclaim, "We're going to Z - Frank Chevrolet!" The Big Doo 
Wopper, unlike most subway performers, scored paying gigs 
on occasion and even had two albums released on Delmark 
Records. The problem was he had to rely on church ladies to 
get to his shows, and their indifference cost him several high 
profile gigs. He was unable to secure rides to high profile 
bookings at The Chicago Bluesfest and the Harold 
Washington Library. Once his ride interrupted him, mid-set, at 
the Intuit Gallery and told him it was time to leave. Another 
time he took the train to a high profile performance at The 
Jazz Record Mart and got lost along the way. He showed up 
ninety minutes late and by that time most of the assembled 
had fled. Still, he played his heart out for three solid hours to a 
total of three people. His was a tale of many lost 
opportunities. But he loved performing and played the hand 
that was dealt him. He never resorted to the same tired Oldies 
that have become the CTA Busker's stock in trade, like "My 
Girl" and "Stand By Me," instead relying on a remarkably 
mixed bag of obscure cover songs and his own originals, the 
most celebrated being, "Richard's Wild Irish Rose" 

"I'm going to the corner, get me some Richard's Wild Irish 
Rose, cause when | get into the Richard's, it makes the Big 
Doo Wopper feel his lowdown Cheerios." 

It was not unusual to hear him chasing down a drinking song 
with some heartfelt Gospel. In fact, in later years, he retired 
from busking and confined his singing to church. The Big Doo 
Wopper was a rare, raw talent. He deserved much beiter. His 
death marks the end of an era. There are good performers in 
the Chicago subway system, but none come to mind that bear 
his immediacy and individuality. The Big Doo Wopper was a 
Chicago treasure and an American original. 





Roy Head got his start in the Late 50s as a teenager with 
his baking band, The Traits, combining R&B and Rockabilly 
stylings, most notably with the killer 1959 single, "One More 
Time" (Later covered by fellow Texans Joe "King " Carrasco 
and Doug Sahm). When Soul music took off in the early 60s, 
Head became one of the first white practitioners of the 
genre. With a cocky, confident vocal delivery and a 
sensational stage show that consisted of splits and pretzel- 
like bodily contortions, and a James Brown-tight backing 
ensemble, he flourished in an almost entirely Black medium, 
going so far as to give a triumphant performance at The 
Apollo. It was around this time that Roy toured with James 
Brown and was apparently fired by Brown himself for being 
too good a dancer, a snub that Roy took as a compliment. 
The action-packed Soul stomper, "Treat Her Right,” recorded 
by Huey Meaux at the legendary Gold Star studio, would 
become his calling card in 1965, only kept from the number 
one slot on the Pop charts by The Beatles' "Yesterday." The 
song likewise made it to number two on the R&B charts. He 
kept cranking out quality Soul-Rockers for the indie Back 
Beat records like "Apple of My Eye," "Wigglin' and Gigglin’ ," 
and "Nobody But Me Tells My Eagle When To Fly,” pausing 
briefly to make a foray into Garage punk and Psychedelia 
with the savage Bo Diddley beater, "You're Almost Tuff" and 
the trippy "Easy Lovin’ Girl,” backed by Johnny and Edgar 
Winter and The True Believers. Never one to be limited to 
just one style, Head carved himself a successful Country 
career in the 70s and 80s, but still maintained a great Rock 
‘nN’ Roll stage act. In recent years, Head became a regular 
performer at festivals like The Ponderosa Stomp in New 
Orleans (and once in Memphis) and The Green Bay 50s 
Fest in Green Bay, Wisconsin. He was no longer doing the 
splits and twists, but he always put on a wild show, 
nevertheless. He staged reunion concerts with The Traits in 
2001 and 2007, and kept performing into the year 2020, until 
a heart attack took his life. Roy was honored with an 
induction into The Rockabilly Hall of Fame and he 
maintained a fervent following in later years which will 
continue for years to come. "HA HA HA, YEAH, MY MAN!!” 





Phil May, lead Singer and songwriter for the legendary Pretty 
Things, plagued by poor health, succumbed during emergency hip 
surgery after falling off his bicycle. The Pretty Things formed in 
1963 when May joined forces with guitaris Dick Taylor, himself 
fresh from an early stint onbass with The Rolling Stones. From the 
opening chords of their Punk as fuck debut, “Rosalyn” in 1964, 
The Pretty Things proved the one band that could potentially give 
The Stones a run for their money . No one knew this better than 
Mick Jagger, who insisted they no longer appear on the seminal 
UK TV Rock program, Ready Steady Go, for fear that they'd steal 
The Rolling Stones' thunder. Jagger's insecurities didn't stop there. 
A few years ago Keith Richard rallied to have The Pretty Things 
play the support slot at a big London concert, but Mick vetoed the 
idea, for fear of being blown off the stage. The Pretty Things drew 
from the same sources as The Stones, Chicago Blues, Chuck 
Berry, Jimmy Reed, Elmore James et al, but their interpretation of 
The Blues and R&B was even more raw and edgy than The 
Stones, and so was their image. Phil May's early claim for having 
the longest hair in Britain could only be contested by Screaming 
Lord Sutch, but he surely made Jagger or Brian Jones look 
positively clean cut. His screaming, howling vocals were 
comparable to Van Morrison in his prime. 

The Pretty Things raised the bar with their debut album on 
Fontana, and did the same with their fuzz-laden sophomore effort, 
"Get The Picture.” More Pop and Soul influences rose to the 
surface of their third LP, "Emotions,” but, the band truly made it's 
mark with the Psychedelic magnum opus, "S.F. Sorrow,” which is 
hailed today as the first Rock Opera. The band also appeared 
around this time in the Sex Comedy film, What's Good For The 
Goose, doing several fine Psychedelic sides, and they even 
ventured into film soundtrack territory under the pseudonym of 
The Electric Banana. From there, they opted for a more 
streamlined Rock sound in The 70s, culminating with two albums 
on Led Zeppelin's Swan Song label, "Silk Torpedo“mand "Savage 
Eye,” both more mainstream Rock efforts, but they finally got the 
Pretties a long overdue US tour (their manager had turned down a 
less than lucrative US tour in THE 60s, opting to send them on a 
notorious junket through New Zealand instead. They did appear 
once on the celebrated Shindig program, but their hopes to crack 
America were snuffed out early). May was later ousted from the 
band for missing a show, and he recorded an album with The 
Fallen Angels, eventually regrouping with The S.F. Sorrow lineup 
(Barring second drummer, Twink.), and The Pretties remained a 
performing and recording outfit from the 80s into the twenty first 
century. The band appeared in the 1980 Horror Comedy, "The 
Monster Club” alongside Vincent Price and John Carradine. Dick 
Taylor told me, "We were the only band so ugly we didn't need 
makeup to be monsters." 

Phil May and Dick Taylor toured the states with Yardbirds 
drummer Jim McCarty as The Pretty Things Yardbirds Blues Band 
in '91 and '93 . I saw them on both tours, each show a real 
barnburner with May in unrepentant vocal form and still sporting 
an impressive mane of hair, thank you. 1998 saw the band tour the 
US again on the excellent "Rage Before Beauty” album, with Phil 
may as cocky and confident a frontman as ever. Still, May was 
known for recurring bouts of stage fright, though a triumphant 
Chicago gig would have convinced even the most casual observer 
otherwise. The S.F. Sorrow lineup, now back in action, performed 
"S.F. Sorrow “in its entirety at Abbey Road Studios with special 
guests, Arthur Brown and Pink Floyd guitarist, David Gilmour. 
The performance was released on DVD, as was a celebratory 40th 
anniversary concert, again with a hair- raising guest spot by Arthur 


Brown. The Pretty Things carried on with various lineup changes, 
but always led by May and Dick Taylor, culminating in a farewell 
performance in 2018 with guests Van Morrison and David 
Gilmour. The Pretties were recording a last, acoustic album when 
Phil May died, The posthumously completed album was released 
recently. Phil May stuck to his guns to the very end. To get a true 
feeling for what kind of man May really was, one is urged to read 
Mike Stax's heartfelt, exhaustive tribute in Ugly Things #54. 





Walter Lure is best known as a guitarist, singer, and songwriter 
for the seminal New York Punk band The Heartbreakers, and 
Johnny Thunders’ right hand man. Prior to joining The 
Heartbreakers, Walter played with The Demons, who eventually 
made an album in his absence, and failed an audition for The New 
York Dolls, but remained a friend and associate to the band. When 
The Dolls split up in 1975, The Heartbreakers took root as a three 
piece with former Dolls' drummer Jerry Nolan and Richard Hell on 
bass and occasional vocals. Walter Lure (nee Walter Charles Luhr) 
soon joined on second guitar, though John Felice of the Real Kids 
and early Modern Lovers had been considered for the job. With 
Lure on board, and Hell's replacement Billy Rath on bass, The 
Heartbreakers soon evolved into one of the tightest, punchiest 
Punk bands on the CBGB/Max's Kansas City circuit. "The 
Heartbreakers were the best band on the scene at the time,’ Nick 
Dembling of The Comateens told me, "Johnny and Walter would 
get into these fights onstage, then they'd go into their corners and 
come out rockin'." After the abortive "Anarchy in The UK Tour" in 
1976 with The Sex Pistols, The Clash and The Damned, The 
Heartbreakers relocated to England for a year, as the British 
authorities were more lenient in their treatment of heroin addicts. 
They recorded their sole LP "L.A.M.F" while based in London, 
and, despite its muddy production (which was improved upon with 
the remix album "L.A.M.F Revisited”) proved to be vastly 
influential. But drug addiction had become synonymous with The 


Heartbreakers, and the ad copy "Catch 'em While They're Still 
Alive" was no put-on. But, Walter was living a double life, 
working for a brokerage firm on Wall Street, proving to be a 
financial whiz, while still maintaining his position with the 
Heartbreakers. Walter continued to work on Wall Street through 
subsequent breakups and reunions of The Heartbreakers, while still 
trying to kick Heroin, finally succeeding in 1988. He also released 
the "Too Much Junkie Business" single with The Heroes and 
fronted The Blessed with Howie Pyro (Misfits, D- Generation.), as 
well as playing Lead Guitar in the studio with The Ramones on 
"Subterranean Jungle,” "Too Tough To Die" and "Animal Boy." 
He formed The Waldos in the Late 80s, releasing "Rent Party" in 
1994, and though it was a rockin’ affair to say the least, 2018's " 
Wacka Lacka Boom Bop A Loom" was even better. He also found 
time to perform "L.A.M.F" in its entirety with Wayne Kramer of 
The MC5, Clem Burke of Blondie and Tommy Stinson from The 
Replacements, and doing the same a second time with a band that 
included Burke again, Mike Ness from Social Distortion, and Glen 
Matlock from The Sex Pistols. Lure was experiencing a 
renaissance, retired from Wall Street in 2015, he was performing 
frequently with various incarnations of The Waldos up until the 
time he was diagnosed with lung and liver cancer, to which he 
succumbed. His death brought out heartfelt tributes from all across 
the Rock community. Walter Lure is, and remains an underrated 
American institution. 





Jan Savage (nee. Buck Jan Reeder) played guitar with Garage 
Punk/Psych legends, The Seeds. His lead and rhythm parts were 
economical and cut right to the chase. Armed with a whammy bar, 
fuzztone, or bottleneck slide, Savage never failed to deliver. Jan, a 
full-blooded Native American of Chickasaw and Tejas descent, 
met singer Sky Saxon, in LA, and the two worked in the cleancut 
but psychedelically named group, The Amoeba, before they met 
up with Michigan transplants, Rick Andridge on drums and Daryll 
Hooper on keyboards, and The Seeds were born. They began 
plying their trade at Bido Lito's. When their original material 
started going over with the crowds better than the cover versions 
they chose to employ, they excised cover material altogether. In 
1965 ,The Seeds released the dreamy, Classically influenced "Can't 
Seem To Make You Mine,” but the record would not become a hit 
for two years. The Punk anthem, "Pushin' Too Hard,” propelled by 


Savage's fiery guitar licks, became a Top 40 hit, and the band 
appeared on "American Bandstand,” "Shindig,” "Boss City,” 
"Groovy Show,” "Shebang," and other TV shows, including the 
Desilu Comedy, "The Mothers — In-Law,” where they acted 
opposite Kaye Ballard and Joe Besser as "The Warts and 
performed "Pushin' Too Hard" in living color. Their debut album, " 
The Seeds," consisted of short sharp shocks of punky bratitude, 
while their sophomore release, "A Web Of Sound," maintained the 
Garage base with more Blues and Psychedelic embellishments. 
The Seeds also appeared in the AIP feature film, "Psych-Out,” 
performing, "Two Fingers Pointing at You" from their ambitious 
but uneven third effort "Future.” After that they recorded a Blues 
album as The Sky Saxon Blues Band, which bore the distinction of 
having Muddy Waters compose the track, "Plain Spoken,” and the 
liner notes, in which he called the band "An American Rolling 
Stones." But even such accolades couldn't disguise the fact that 
The Seeds were being written off as too simplistic and their sound 
was falling out of favor, though they remained a popular live 
attraction in LA. Savage recorded an in-studio live album with the 
group before leaving in 1968. Sky Saxon carried on with different 
versions of The Seeds until 1972, but Jan Savage had put music 
behind him for two decades, eventually resurfacing with a 
reformed Seeds in 1989 on a package tour of California with Love, 
The Music Machine and The Strawberry Alarm Clock. The 
reunion was short-lived, but Savage briefly returned in a 
reconstituted Seeds lineup with Sky Saxon at the turn of the 
century, but, this, too, would prove to be short live. Interest in The 
Seeds continued to grow, culminating with reissues of all their 
albums, plus two retrospective collections on Ace Records, 
compiled by Alec Palao (of the latter day Seeds lineup, led by 
Daryll Hooper, and the reconstituted Chocolate Watchband, which 
also featured Hooper for a time.), with a literal treasure trove of 
unreleased bonus tracks The Rockumentary, "Pushin' Too Hard,” 
directed and produced by Neil Norman, met with critical acclaim, 
but has only been screened on a limited run. Jan Savage was 
conspicuous in his absence from the recent film, "Rumble: Indians 
Who Rocked,” and he spent the better part of the last decade living 
on a reservation in Oklahoma, only picking up a guitar 
occasionally to sit in with local bar bands, though he did appear 
with Daryll Hooper at a memorial show for Sky Saxon. "This 
Seeds thing will never go away,” he was quoted as saying. Not if 
the fans have anything to say about it. 





Terry Clemson who went by the Gibson 


name 
professionally, was the lead guitar player for the legendary 


Terry 


Downliners Sect, but he also had a remarkably diverse career 
outside of that group. The Downliners Sect formed in 1963, playing 
R&B in a manner comparable to The Stones and The Yardbirds, but 
with a more aggressive attitude. As critic Richie Unterberger put it, 
"The Sect didn't as much interpret the sound of Chess Blues as 
attack it, with a finesse that made the Pretty Things seem positively 
suave in comparison." Clemson featured heavily on guitar with a 
sound that drew inspiration from Sun Records as well as his key 
inspirations, Chuck Berry and Bo Diddley. The Downliners sect 
were never chart-toppers in their native UK, but their records sold 
remarkably well in New Zealand, Japan, and Scandanavia, even 
putting The Beatles out of the number one spot in Sweden with their 
amphetamized take on The Coasters' classic, "Little Egypt." They 
recorded several self- referential tunes, shades of Bo Diddley, like 
"Be a Sect Maniac,” "Sect Appeal," and "Insecticide." Clemson's 
guitar fanned the flames on many a Sect live and recording session 
before he departed from the group in 1968. The following year he 
joined The Houseshakers, a tough Rock'n'Roll and Rockabilly outfit 
that backed Gene Vincent in the UK and France. The Houseshakers 
were the first band to take the stage at Wembley Stadium at The 
1972 London Rock'n'Roll Show, the first concert ever staged at the 
ginormous Football stadium, and he also backed Chuck Berry and 
Bo Diddley at the same festival. He toured with Edwin Starr and 
once appeared on stage with The Temptations, as well. He also 
performed with Rockabilly legends, Bobby Lee Trammell and Hank 
Mizell, when his 50s recording, "Jungle Rock," became a fluke 
British chart hit in 1976. Clemson produced and played on Mizell's 
strong comeback LP, recorded in the wake of his newfound success. 
In 1977, The Downliners Sect reformed, with Clemson back on 
guitar, and acquired a following with the Punk cognoscenti, much 
like their mates, The Troggs, had done. The Sect recorded a strong 
new album, "Showbiz," and a blazing single by the same name that 
proved they meant business. They also recorded with The 
Grandfather of Punk, Screaming Lord Sutch. Terry Clemson also 
played, along with Sect bassist Keith Grant Evans, in the 
punksploitation studio group, the F.U.2., who released two LPs, the 
first of which holds its own against many "real" punk bands of the 
day. Terry dropped out of The Sect (who are still kicking ass and 
taking names to this day) once more, touring with Johnny and The 
Hurricanes in The 80s and eventually forming his own band, The 
TT's in 1986, which drew heavily from his Blues, Rockabilly and 
R&B roots. He also published a book of his memoirs, "Sect 
Appeal", which I've read and enjoyed, but was unable to refer to, as 
I've moved recently and many of my books are in storage. 
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Peter Green (nee Greenbaum) started out in Skiffle bands, then he 
came under the spell of The Blues. His big break came in 1966, 


when he replaced Eric Clapton in John Mayall's Bluesbreakers, 
winning over Clapton's angry fans with his fluid, heartfelt guitar 
playing. Green would go on to famously call Clapton's music "A 
BASTARDIZATION OF the Blues.” The following year, Green 
and the rhythm section of John McVie (bass) and Mick Fleetwood 
drums) left Mayall's employ to form Fleetwood Mac. For nearly 
three years, Fleetwood Mac was arguably the baddest White Blues 
band on the planet, incorporating Rockabilly and 50's Rock’n’Roll 
influences via second guitarist Jeremy Spencer, and soon, tasteful 
slide guitar playing from the most accomplished Elmore James 
disciple this side of Brian Jones, Danny Kirwan. Under Green's 
lead, the band flourished as a live and recording unit. BB King 
called him "the only Guitar player that gives me the cold sweats ". 
They charted high in the UK and abroad with "Black Magic 
Woman," "Albatross," "Man of The World" and "Oh, WELL, Pt. 1," 
which made the US Top 100. While performing with The Grateful 
Dead, however, Peter developed a taste for Owsley brand LSD. 
Things came to a head when some German "fans" gave him some 
very bad acid, leaving him with a pronounced sense of guilt over his 
success. He started giving large sums of money to charity, deciding 
he didn't need money anymore, and he tried to convince his 
bandmates the same, to no avail. He adopted Christianity and began 
appearing on stage in white robes with a crucifix around his neck. 
His last effort with Fleetwood Mac, "The Green Manalishi (With 
The Two - Pronged Crown", while a tremendous Rock'n'Roll song, 
bespoke of his inner turmoil. The Green Manalishi meant money, 
"Manna' being bread," and how wealth had become his enemy. 
Green left Fleetwood Mac in 1970, only turning up sporadically, 
returning to his Jewish roots by living on a kibbutz in Israel, and 
taking straight jobs such as a Hospital Orderly. During this period 
he was also hospitalized at times and diagnosed with schizophrenia. 
He would record on occasion, but the spark was largely gone. He 
formed a band called Kolourz with Ray Dorset of the underrated 
Mungo Jerry, though Dorset did not appear on their subsequent 
album. In 1991, Peter Green appeared with Mick Green (no 
relation.) from The Pirates, as well as Gypie Mayo from Dr. 
Feelgood, on the album "Two Greens Make a Blues,” co- credited 
to "The Raven.” This strange effort was only successful as a 
Captain Beefheart homage, not as a showcase for either of these 
great guitarists.A comeback attempt in earnest came in 1997 when 
he formed The Splinter Group, recording and performing from the 
Robert Johnson songbook, Mac attacks and new originals. Green 
was still fragile and not highly communicative, but he was putting 
on good shows. He formed another band, Peter Green and Friends 
in 2009, but was tentative about performing again. His death 
coincided with an all-star tribute concert put on by Mick Fleetwood 
with the likes of Pete Townshend, David Gilmour, John Mayall, 
Billy Gibbons, Bill Wyman, Noel Gallagher, and Steven Tyler. 


The remarkable thing about Dave Greenfield, innovative and 
accomplished keyboardist for The Stranglers, was that he was 
entirely self taught. Originating from Brighton, UK, Dave joined the 
Guilford Stranglers, named for their home base, in 1975, a year after 
their formation. The band shortened their name to the Stranglers, 
with the addition of Greenfield making the classic lineup complete. 
The Stranglers stood apart from most of their punk peers in that they 
were older and more musically experienced. The use of keyboards 
(Including Harpsichord, Hammond Organ and Moog Synthesizer) as 
a lead instrument was contrary to the guitar-based sounds of most of 
the Class of '77 Punk brigade. To top it off, Greenfield and 
drummer Jet Black, had (ulp!) facial hair. Comparisons to the Doors 
ran rampant for much of The Stranglers' career, but Dave insisted he 
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was not influenced by Ray Manzarek, and barely knew The Doors' 
work when he joined the band, citing Rick Wakeman from Yes and 
John Lord of Deep Purple as actual influences. The band’s first two 
albums, "Rattus Norvegicus’and "No More Heroes,” generally 
regarded as their best, featured Greenfield's lush backing vocals, and 
Dave sang lead on two tracks from the latter album, "Peasant in The 
Big Shitty” and “Dead Ringer,” the latter being some of the most 
sinister vocals included in a Stranglers' song, and that's saying a lot. 
His appearance was rather sinister as well, looking like a movie 
villain or even a Satanist. He took a keen interest in the occult and 
wore a pentagram early on, but was not a practitioner. Dave was 
described as a "Kind, generous soul who had time for anyone and 
everyone" by the band's manager, Sil Wilcox. Greenfield wrote the 
music for "Golden Brown,” the band's biggest hit, though it almost 
wasn't considered for a single release. The Baroque, waltz- 
influenced song, with lyrics by lead singer and guitarist, Hugh 
Cornwall, read like a love song to heroin, though Greenfield stated 
that he'd only tried the drug once. It received the prestigious Ivor 
Norvello award, but signaled a shift to a far less aggressive band 
sound. I saw The Stranglers around 1994 and they alternated 
between the angry Psychedelia of the first two records and the more 
reflective material of subsequent albums. Members of the Stranglers 
also moonlighted as The Purple Helmets in The 90s, performing 
English 60s standards in a Pub Rock fashion, propelled by 
Greenfield's keyboard playing. The Stranglers kept recording and 
performing through various lineup changes (John Ellis from The 
Vibrators played guitar when I saw them), and were planning a 
farewell tour when the Coronavirus appeared, squashing their plans. 
Dave Greenfield was admitted to a hospital for heart problems, 
where he contracted Covid 19, which was diagnosed a week before 
his demise. He now bears the sad distinction of being perhaps the 
first major rock figure to die from the disease. He was 71. 

Special Dedications: 

Tom Battles: Tom was my oldest Brother and, in many ways, my 
musical mentor. He was a fixture on the Dallas music scene for 40 
years. and the outpouring of love from people who knew him has 
been phenomenal. He was bitten by the punk bug in 1980, and his 
enthusiasm for all kinds of new music was infectious. Since then, he 
played punk, New Wave, Country, Psych, and Glam in outfits like 
The Jetsons, Howling Dervishes, Lithium Xmas, T. Tex Edwards and 
The Swingin' Cornflake Killers, Lucky Pierres, Klogz, Chiefs, Slow 
Moving Snakes and others. His most recent project was The Stoners, 
a no frills Rolling Stones tribute band that became the official house 


band for Beto O'Rourke's presidential campaign. He was actively 
involved in politics and was known as a caring, compassionate 
human being with a deadpan sense of humor. 
Pope Coleman: Pope was my best friend. We knew each other for 
almost 35 years. He turned me on to a lot of great music. He was 
proud to be a truck driver, and he talked to me from the road nearly 
every week. We did the Viva Las Vegas, Ponderosa Stomp, 
Nashville Boogie and Hozac Blackout fests together and had some 
wild times. He was a caring, generous friend who was frequently 
hilarious, with a razor sharp wit that spared no one. He was, as 
Miriam Linna put it, "A fan's fan." 

GUEST COLUMN: MY DAUGHTER, WHOIS LIVING WITH 

HER MOTHER IN TUCSON, NEEDS BRACES (Or: 

Getting the Band Back Together, Mostly For the Wrong Reasons) 

I recently moved out of an adult flophouse in Duluth, MN. I'd 

moved there a year earlier from Seattle to date a woman who I had 

met on the Internet. It was obvious when I moved into the nine 

bedroom 1920s Victorian in the Chester Park neighborhood that the 

relationship wasn't going to last. She was way out of my league, and 

considerably younger than me. I didn't love living with eight other 

people (locks on the bedroom doors, all considerably younger, the 

kitchen was always a mess), so I was in a bad mood for the two 

months we were together. Eventually she moved to Florida and 

quickly got married, to a person she also met on the Internet. I 

stayed in the house a while longer, wondering how I ended up 

living in Duluth, planning my eventual move to Chicago while 

working at a personal injury law firm as a file clerk. Roommates at 

the house frequently came and went, and there was a massive pile 

of cast off belongings in the basement. I loved to go through the pile 

to peek into the lives of adult losers who could only afford to live 

with eight people in Duluth before they made their great escape. I 

found the following "article" in a notebook with no name in a 

purple Jansport backpack in the middle of the pile. 

Steely Dan 

(Telephone call, October 11th 1992 11:32am) 

Walter Becker: Hello? 

Donald Fagen: Hey Walter, it's Donald. 

Walter Becker: (pause) Hey Donald, what's up? 

Donald Fagen: Not much, just got back from Aspen. How about 

you? 

Walter Becker: I was just out by the pool having breakfast. 

Donald Fagen: I have to run some business by you, is now a good 

time? 

Walter Becker: As good a time as ever, I suppose. 

Donald Fagen: I was looking over the royalties on Aja, they've 

plateaued. 

Walter Becker: I guess CDs are now old news, did you talk to Sony 

about the MiniDisc? 

Donald Fagen: Yeah, but that's not going to be for another year or 

two, thing is, I need to loosen up some money. 

Walter Becker: What have you been doing? 

Donald Fagen: I invested a ton in Hormel, probably far too much, 





and things went south. 

Walter Becker: They did the, uh, Lunchables, yeah? 

Donald Fagen: No, that was Kraft. 

Walter Becker: How much do you need? 

Donald Fagen: I'm not asking for a loan... I have some tracks in the 
can and I was wondering if you want to produce it. 

Walter Becker: Eh, I'm pretty booked up. What kind of titles are 
you kicking around? 

Donald Fagen: Ramakamidad, Kappakamidad. 

Walter Becker: What? 


Donald Fagen: Anyway, I was thinking... what if we do some dates? 
Walter Becker: Hm. Yeah? 

Donald Fagen: Yeah, we could make a killing. 

Walter Becker: You're right, we could. 

Pavement 

(Gchat, April 11 2009 2:57am) 

Scott Kannberg: hey steve. 

Stephen Malkmus: hey scott. 

Scott Kannberg: how've you been? 

Stephen Malkmus: pretty good, just the usual. 

Scott Kannberg: yeah, me too. 1 was (long pause) 

Stephen Malkmus: you still there? 

Scott Kannberg: yeah, so isabel needs braces 

Stephen Malkmus: wow, already 

Scott Kannberg: she's 12 

Stephen Malkmus: they do grow up fast 

Scott Kannberg: so, i was hoping to play a few dates 

Stephen Malkmus: what, now? 

Scott Kannberg: next summer maybe 

Stephen Malkmus: (long pause) yeah, okay, 1 guess 

Scott Kannberg: you still getting check from matador? 

Stephen Malkmus: no, it's been a while. 

The Police 

(Email, June 15th 2003 2:30pm) 

Stewart Copeland to Gordon Matthew "Sting" Thomas Sumner: 
Hello Sting, I realize it has been a long time. I've been looking over 
the financials with Lawrence and I think it's a good time to talk 
Andy into playing again. The angle though, would be to do 
something like Lolla but across Europe and the USA. Everything 
can be Police themed, like Lolla in the early 1990s, tattoo booths 
giving Police tattoos, a wide variety of merch, extreme body 
piercings, that sort of thing. Get Bono on for a couple of dates to tie 
in something political... I don't know, I'm just brainstorming here, 
you know how I get. Anyway, let me know what you think. Take 
care. 

(no response) 

Life Sentence 

(Email, November 12 2001 5:30pm) 

Joe Losurdo to Anthony Illarde: Hey Anthony, this 9/11 thing has 
got me really fired up, I want to tour Europe next year. 

Anthony Illarde to Joe Losurdo: Who else you got in mind? What 
about Brockman’? 

Joe Losurdo to Anthony Illarde: No Brockman, just you and me and 
Chopper and somebody we can con into doing the heavy lifting. 
Anthony Illarde to Joe Losurdo: I can't drive after I lost my license, 
let's do it though. Just songs off of the first record? 

Joe Losurdo to Anthony Illarde: Yeah, maybe some Regress stuff. I 
haven't ironed it all out yet. I think we can make $3k each. 
Anthony Illarde to Joe Losurdo: Can I have a cut of the merch? 

Joe Losurdo to Anthony Illarde: No. 


MASKED ROCK 1 ROLL UPDATES 





40 THEVZ - As far as I can tell this 90s brother act/Coolio 





collaborator duo only wore the awesome makeup for their album 
cover, as I have not seen any live photos with this on. But they 
were on the Jerky Boys OST! 

Itchy-O — This massive performance art ensemble seems to 
usually be masked. I guess it’s a drum circle, STOMP, a rave, and 
Burning Man compressed into one stage. Though masked, they 
reveal identities of the over 50 band members. That membership 
includes an inflatable artist, a high voltage specialist, a fog wiz, 
and members of a “chaos kruwe.” 


THE MASKED SINGER (FOX) When Roctober published our 
History of Masked Rocked’n’Roll issue last Century it was a 
decent effort for the pre-internet research age and a fun read, and 
mildly influential, as several (very good) masked acts sprung up, 
directly citing the zine’s enlightening nature. However, we cannot 
take any credit for the most popular show in the world. While a 
show about celebrities singing in elaborate costumes while lesser 
celebrities guess their identities is seemingly unrelated to the 
manifesto we set forth about why an artist might choose to 
performed masked, the underlying elements are not really that 
different. The liberating nature of performing without the 
constraints of your everyday identity holding you back is actually 
more pertinent when the performers actually are recognizable and 
get to alter audience and self perceptions by having anonymity. 
The mask as a primordial vessel of transformation and _ spirit 
channeling has to have even more power when the costumes are 
elaborate works of design genius. And the value of a good 
gimmick --- the show is #1, baby! What I like best about the show 
is that it is fucking terrible and is still great! The hosts are 
charmless; the scripted ad libs are comedy graveyards; the 
audience reactions and shots are coached and edited to be so over 
the top and idiotic that the most important part of a filmed 
performance (the TV audience mirroring our spectatorship and 
infusing the show with a kind of authenticity associated with live 
performance) is meaningless. Yet watching the actually famous 
people (the only skateboarder you can name; the most famous 
white non-QB in the NFL; Chong) wearing the most innovative, 
beautiful costumes ever (this season there is one that requires 
puppeteering and one with two singers in a pod), and singing 
decently (or brilliantly; unless it had had turned out to be the best 
Patti LaBelle impersonator ever, it was really dumb when they had 
the greatest living vocalist, Patti LaBelle on singing like Patti 
LaBelle while the panel pretended to be befuddled) is awesome! 
Also, in COVID I am so distracted and unfocussed that I can never 
guess who they are, so the reveal is fun. There have been some 
mistakes (assigning a hideous blowjob face angel costume to 
someone who was going to win and be on every week; acting like 
Sarah Palin is redeemable), but this is generally a fun show, and in 


the Big Picture it is a testament to the power of masked 
performances. I predict that as soon as face tattoo acts fade out a 
new wave of toilet paper mummies, Kabuki makeup gals and guys, 
and rubber Trump masked troubadours will take over the 
underground and the pop charts. 


SAMMY DAVIS IR. UPDATES 


Belle Barth "If I Embarrass You Tell Your Friends" (After Hours, 
1960) I've had this record pulled out for months because I 
remembered there was a Sammy David, Jr. bit. Not exactly worth 
the wait, as pretty much the only thing disappointing about this X- 
rated after hours masterpiece is the Sammy joke ("There's a guy 
who's Jewish, marries a gentile girl, and can't even check into 
Kennilworth," and I am not sure what that means, there's a fancy 
apartment building on the Upper West Side, and an anti-Semitic 
suburb in Chicago, but who knows 60 years later?). I was 
expecting something filthy or taboo or racial, because pretty much 
everything on this album is filthy or taboo or racial ("A colored 
guy says, 'I like working for the Jews, because they blow the 
chauffeur!" [sounds like shofar, which is a rams horn that Rabbis 
blow, get it?]). I mean, her opening theme song for both sets is a 
version of "Darktown Strutters Ball," which was a tune so 
ubiquitous it would barely read as racial, but in her version the ball 
features a gang bang orgy starring Ms. Barth. She does crowd 
work, offers Yiddish wordplay, and makes genuinely filthy jokes. 
Her timing is Redd Foxx-esque and her voice has the grit to make 
every punchline hit. She embarrassed me, so I'm telling you. 
Because you are my friend. 





CHAINSAW SAMMY (circa 2014) Steve Mandich sent me some 
eerie photos of a chainsaw art Sammy, and the less details I know 
the better. 


By VA 
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I Dream of Jeannie “The Greatest Entertainer in the World” 
(NBC, 1967) There are so many reasons this show should never 
been seen again — the slavery; the misogyny; the Euro-bombshell 
as Arab; the damning of NASA as a den of buffoons...but it sure is 
good, and Barbara Eden sure is pretty. In this episode Jeannie 
threatens to unleash natural disasters if her master is not put in 
charge of booking an entertainer for the General’s party, and rather 
than letting Jeannie conjure Ben Hur doing a chariot race and 
Cleopatra’s dancers (which I think might have gone over pretty 
well), Tony decides to try to book a man he dismisses as merely, 
“one of the greatest entertainers in the world” (Roger corrects it as, 
“certainly the best,’ and at least the title is more accurate). Cut to 
Sammy in his Miami hotel suite rehearsing the bad, with his real 
life Musical Director George Rhodes playing himself, and getting 
a few lines. Sammy does a stripped down “Girl From Ipenema” 
with his real band, looking super chic in his brown on brown (on 
brown) casual wear (his fits are tight in this ep, with a posher 
jacket and a sharp fashion tux later on). He makes a Monkees 
reference and does an Amos and Andy joke/impression. And at one 
point Sammy hops over a table onto a couch with the poetic 
dancer’s grace that recalls the magical moment when Sportin’ Life 
seems to float up when he makes a little hop during his big number 
in Porgy and Bess. Sammy being Sammy, he of course wants to 
please a real life astronaut (“Nothing’s too good for our boys in the 
service,’ says the man who was oil-based lynched when fellow 
servicemen painted him white with house paint during his stint 
serving Uncle Sam) Anyhow, scheduling the appearance is 
impossible because of his Miami gig, but Jeannie magic clones 
him, allowing Sammy to briefly joke around with himself. The 
show has one of the best climaxes in sitcom history, as they just 
concede that Sammy’s act is better than anything theuy could 
script, as the shots cut between both Sammy’s in different cities 
doing “Old Black Magic” (get it...the TV show theme) with 
amazing moves and vocal brilliance, and virtuoso clownery and 
fitting a zillion syllables into lines, and a reference to his Treniers 


date-rape cover song, “Get Out of the Car,” and WHEW! One 
interesting part of the show is when they have the General explain 
how moved he was his first time seeing Sammy Davis, Jr. perform 
live, and it is delivered with the seriousness reserved for “very 
special episodes.” I can’t recall Marcia (regarding Davy Jones), 
Rerun (regarding the Doobie)s, or even The 902/0 gang (regarding 
Color Me Badd) delivering such convincing testimony about their 
fave rave. 

Sammy Davis Jr "In Person Australia '77" (RCA, 1977) This is 
an epic, long-as-hell-for-a-single-LP concert recording in Sydney 
Opera House, and only released in Australia. While there is not, 
despite the title, a lot of Oz references here (not even doing a bit 
with an accent like he would do in London, and it was too early for 
a "Dingo ate my baby " bit) there is a fair amount of the other part 
of the title, '""77" going on here, as he covers Manilow, does his 
seventies hits ( "Candy Man," and more _ importantly, 
the Barretta theme complete with squawking bird impressions) and 
during his classic "Rock-A-Bye Your Baby (with a Dixie 
Melody)" impression montage he adds Brando's Godfather to his 
usual "you dirty rat"-era repertoire. Yet this still has plenty of his 
early 50s Decca-era material intact, and possibly was not an 
international release because so many of these numbers were on 
past live albums. He even goes back to his 20s child star days and 
does some tap dancing (on a live record, always a Sammy treat). 
There's a very long tribute to Sinatra, which is not as much of a 
genuflection as you might think, because he uses it to tell a lot of 
his own story (though singing about his daughter, Nancy, seems 
weird). I suppose in the 70s Sammy was not as powerful as earlier 
in his career, but as a showman, as a performer balancing cool 
delivery and desperate desire to please, and as a pure delivery 
system for Great American Songbook gems (especially "The Lady 
Is A Tramp" and "I've Got You Under My Skin") this dandy man 
could! 


Didn’t You Used To Be What’s His Name by Denny Miller (To 
Health With You, 2004) Not the sarcastic faux erudite Righty 
Dennis Miller, this cat was a one time Tarzan in ’59, a regular on 
Wagon Train, a guest actor on dozens of shows (including 
memorable visits to Gilligan’s Island and the Brady’s home), and 
his book is about his borderline non-obscurity. The best story 
involves seeing Sammy in Tahoe where Samala stops the show to 
honor an entertainer who is also a heroic humanitarian. Denny, 
seating in front of and below Danny Thomas turns towards 
Danny’s box to see his reaction to Sammy’s gesture, when Sammy 
calls the name of the shocked Miller. It seems he had recently done 
an episode of Wagon Train where Dick York, of all people, played 
a Native American, and the Duke (Miller) and Dick are trapped in 
a snowstorm, their hatred for each other turning to friendship, 
culminating in a monologue about humanity and brotherhood 
while holding the dying Indian in his arms. Sammy watched a lot 
of TV, especially Westerns, and he did not take this performance 
and the racial unity theme lightly, obviously. Miller is even invited 
to the after party.’"Sammy Davis,was a tiny, short, bowlegged, 
ugly, one-eyed, black Jew,” Miller concluded, “To me and 
millions of others he was beautiful, inside and out.” 


The Many Faces of Sammy Davis Jr (Meter, 196something) To 
be a cheap knockoff version of a cheap Pickwick album is next 
level cheap, and this collection of 50s Sammy recordings where 
he’s kinda aping other singers’ voices is notable because despite 
the title the only picture of Sammy’s face is a very tiny drawing of 
a very unspecific dude. 
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The New First Family, 1968: A Futuristic Fairy Tale (Verve, 
1966) This is rough and bad and unfunny and a terrible idea, and it's 
weird that its on Verve. Vaughn Meader's "First Family" 
blockbuster album of skits featuring Kennedy impressions suddenly 
became very unfunny for obvious reasons in the Fall of 1963. A few 
years later they tried to make this concept palatable again by 
creating a inane non-political scenario, really more about 
impressions than satire, where Cary Grant (?) beats LBJ as a write in 
candidate. John Byner's LBJ impression is kinda OK. Will Jordan 
does Cary Grant, but makes it clear that the joke is that he just says 
"Judy Judy Judy" all the time, and bizarrely, despite Jordan being 
eulogized in his 2018 NYT obit, as being: “known mainly for his 
full-body imitation of the variety-show host Ed Sullivan,” he cedes 
that character on this album to Byner. But the worst is Dave Frye 
who somehow made a career of a Nixon impression that genuinely 
sucks. Worse yet, he does Sammy with no vocal mimicry, instead 
just mocking Sammy's hipster talk. Sammy is appointed to the 
Supreme Court (Thurgood Marshall was the first Black member of 
SCOTUS by '68, but was not appointed until a year after this album 
was recorded). "Sure, baby, sure.. have you seen these robes these 
cats are wearing, the squarest," he awkwardly jives. The only good 
joke is one that lampoons Sammy's contractual decades-long 
obligation to his childhood act, as an announcer says that Sammy's 
appearance on the Supreme Court is "courtesy of the Will Mastin 
Trio." Frye also does Sinatra, who is of course, the Chief Justice. 
Frye butchers his impression of Bobby Kennedy, which sounds way 
more like Woody Allen, and of course, in the fantasy future of 1968 
where this album takes place Bobby would have been killed and 
made the album obsolete, but this record was not remembered two 
days after release, so two years was out of the question. Not to say 
this is not worth getting because there is one brilliant take on 
Sammy...on the cover art by MAD genius Mort Drucker. Drucker 
(used to elevating hack jokes to Immortal Art level in his Dick 
DeBartolo-penned movie parodies) basically draws a Rat Pack pool 
party at the White House (there is less than two minutes of Rat Pack 
material on the LP). Sammy is the central figure and is drawn 
perfectly. Sinatra, with Mia Farrow clinging tight, is on the diving 
board. And Dino is juggling booze bottles and balancing a tumbler 
on his nose. Satchmo, Brando, Groucho, Jack Benny, and John 
Wayne also attend. Considering that Frazetta did an album cover for 
an LBJ comedy album (cut in interviews, not impressions) the 
Johnson era was actually a golden age for EC artists political satire 
LP cover art masterpieces. 

The Original Hit Performance! The Early Fifties (Decca, 1959) 

A weird testament to the democracy of the Top 40 in the pre- 

Rock’N’Roll era. This LP opens with Bing and Gary Crosby doing 

(the future Sammy-related) “Sam’s Song, and wisely ends with 

Sammy’s mighty “Hey There.” But in between the Weavers sing 

“On Top of Old Smokey,” the Mills Brothers bounce us through 


“Glow Worm,” we get Leroy Anderson’s “Blue Tango,” and even 
some Satchmo. And then there’s Bill Haley, whose “Rock Around 
the Clock” would lead American pop culture to a day when Nikki 
Minaj would have seven singles simultaneously in the hot 100. 
Hey there, indeed! 


Reprise Musical Repertory Company "South Pacific" (Reprise, 
1963) Sinatra's project where his label roster would record whole 
musicals seems like it was an under-appreciated endeavor (I 
assume sold relatively poorly because I rarely see these in used 
record stores). Nothing against Rodgers and/or Hammerstein, but I 
feel South Pacific is, at best, barely hanging on the canon status. 
"Some Enchanted Evening" transcended the musical (Frank, 
obviously, kills it here, then reprises it with a brilliant Rosemary 
Clooney), but other than that I only consider "I'm Gonna Wash 
That Man Right Outa My Hair" a classic, and even that never 
became an American Idol or Glee staple, or got a TikTok dance 
(not that Kelly Clarkson or Jacob Sartorius could do it as well as 
Dinah Shore does here). Sammy Davis Jr.. does two numbers on 
here, and he was typecast as he is often on these. Usually he gets 
the most novelty number in the musical, and here he does "There 
Is Nothing Like A Dame." Though the musical director for then 
entire project is Morris Stoloff (whom Sinatra poached for the 
movie industry to help oversee Reprise), the tracks mostly have 
different arrangers, and for this Sammy has the hippest of the 
bunch in his man Marty Paich, who is responsible for some of Mel 
Torme's coolest stuff, as well as for TOTO's "Africa" (because his 
son David started that band and wrote the song). The arrangement 
here has both a light touch and a heavy conga vibe, really giving 
Sammy room to showcase his voice and have fun. His second 
number is didactic racial sensitivity song, "Carefully Taught," 
where he gets to be the Black friend that you listen to on very 
special episodes. Overall this album has parts that are OK 
(McGuire Sisters, Hi-Los, even Bing is just pretty good), some 
genuinely stellar stuff (from Sinatra, Shore and Keely Smith), and 
just enough Sammy to make you feel really good about your 
purchase. 
ROBIN AND THE 7 HOODS 
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Robin and the 7 Hoods OST (Reprise, 1964) Sains was the 
original Sandler, assembling his buddies to hang out on the set of a 
movie (and then not giving it the 100% "Man with the Golden 
Arm"/"Uncut Gems" effort). The most famous thing about this 
film is the introduction of "My Kind of Town," a song that seems 
both GOAT classic and weirdly lazy ("I saw a man, he danced 
with his wife"). It lost the Oscar for best song to Dick Van Dyke's 
singing chimney sweep. The second most famous thing about this 
movie is that Peter Lawford was kicked out of the Rat Pack for not 
interceding with his in-law JFK, who barred Sinatra from the 
White House for Frankie's real life gangster connections. 
Subsequently, Lawford was replaced by Bing Crosby in the move 
so he did not get to play an imaginary gangster in this picture. 
Sammy, btw, who was ostracized by the JFK administration for 
having a white wife, continued to work with Lawford years later. 
But that is about the movie and real life, let's talk about the 


soundtrack. Sinatra would actually get way better at singing "My 
Kind of Town" over the years, so even the highlight here is not a 
super highlight. They only let Peter Falk sing one song (likely 
because he sings like Columbo with a cold), Bing sings with kids, 
Dino sings about being a mother lover, and Sammy gets the goofy 
numbers, but unlike other Reprise ensemble projects, this musical 
is mostly goofy numbers, so he doesn't get them all. On "Mister 
Booze," a church revival preacher song Sammy testifies in the 
voice of Kingfish from "Amos and Andy." I don't mind when he 
does Kingfish as one of his many impressions, Kingfish was the 
Homer Simpson of his day, but here it feels like Sammy is already 
the token, so throwing in minstrelsy-adjacent stuff is icky (there is 
a blackface scene in the movie, where the white Hoods are putting 
brown shoe polish on to pull off a job, and Sammy makes a non- 
criticizing crack). "Bang Bang," his only solo, is silly and he 
throws more vocal mimicry in (in the movie there is dancing and 
production making it more memorable than on the recording). The 
finale is a reprise of not the actual hit song from the show but the 
dumb "Don't Be A Do-Badder," which is short and silly and 
Sammy doesn't really stand out. With the Rat Pack flicks Sinatra 
was hanging and banging with his buddies and was not out to 
make great art, and on this movie he achieved his goal...of not 
greatness. 
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Suntory Ad (Japanese TV, circa 1974) [From Sandra Barron’s 
currently MIA Japandra blog]: “We went to Zoetrope the other 
day, a Shinjuku bar known for the owner's tremendous selection of 
Japanese whiskeys and for the eclectic films he projects on the 
wall. Horigami-san stopped a Fatty Arbuckle silent reel and put in 


a DVD of old Suntory ads. When he saw us smiling at this Sammy 
Davis Jr. commercial, he said that it had been "the first — well, 
maybe or maybe not the first, but definitely one of the first "— in 
the long line of Japanese TV ads starring famous foreigners. (Hear 
that? No Sammy Davis Jr, no Lost in Translation.) He said the ad 
was popular when he was in elementary school and that all the 
boys loved to recreate it at recess. He claims that any Japanese 
man in his early fifties is guaranteed to have memories of pouring 
milk or juice into a cup in the schoolyard and doing his best 
Sammy Davis Jr. impression. His face lit up when he re-enacted 
his 10-year-old self doing the commercial. 





Christ Superstar, this musical play created for vinyl never morphed 
into a stage play or made any cultural impact. Hard to believe that 
the tale of a baby delegate to the UN “goo goo”-ing his way into 
the hearts of the delagates, advocating for human rights for the 
children of the world. That it is incoherent, that it is produced by 
the UN and has no satirical edge, and that the songs are not special 
did not help. Buit the talent! Carol Burnett as the baby interpreter! 
Jack Benny as the stingy taxpayer who learns that war is costly! 
Adlai Stevenson as a preachy politician! And the great Judy 
Garland giving it her all. But she’s singing medicroty with a 
cloying children’s group behind her. Nonetheless, hearing Garland 
sing something you never heard is something, and Sammy gets a 
better hand dealt as then title track is at least bombastic, dynamic 
and a good showcase for Sammy’s Samminess. I do not know 
what the song is about, and I listened a bunch of times. The album 
ends with Danny Kaye doing 100 voices for twenty minutes telling 
a fable about animals that has something to do with children’s 
rights being analogous to animal’s rights, or something. This was 
at some point commissioned by Quakers, the story, lyrics, and 
eene-kids cover art was done by Peter Farrow who did a number of 
non-classics with superstars, and music by Robert Allen, who 
composed Johnny Mathis’ biggest hits, wrote the music so it’s 
acceptable. 


Wereldsterren geven om de natuuur (Phillips, 1977) This Dutch 
label did a lot of single artist compilations of stars from around 
world, or world stars, or wereldstarren, if you will. On this bizarre 
World Wildlife Foundation fundraising album we learn that 
(according to Google Translate) “world stars care about nature,” 
and what a world! This includes Spain’s Julio Iglesias crooning, 
German-based, | Greek-born, | Luxemborg-representing (in 
Eurovision) Vicky Leandros charming the beer hall, and 
Paraguay’s Los Paraguayos delivering some prime Paraguay-ing. 
While Australia-via-Malaysia Lawrence Welk-ian vocalist Kamahl 
actually sings about endangered elphantas (“Elephant Song was #1 
in the Netherlands in ’75) most of these songs (as far as I can tell) 
are just packaged together fairly randomly with the only nods to 
nature being the artists appearing inside star over a tree on the 
cover (a tree that is processing olod time computer punch cards, 
which must have made sense in a Dutch envioronmentalist 


context). The USA is represented by three greats, Tom T. Hall 
being delightful (“Ravishing Ruby”), Roger Whittaker being 
melodramatic, and Sammy doing his orphan ’73 single “(id Be) A 
Legend in My Own Time.” This Don Gibson number produced by 
Mike Curb that’s schmaltzy, but still a more laid back and earnest 
Country track than on his 1981 country album. I guess if he did 
save the rainforests he would become a legend in his own time, but 
I think this was included on this (and several comps) because it 
was an extra-assed song they could spare. 
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LITTLE KINGZ —- | have had a dot matrix print out flyer of this 
group for years, but only recently found the FB page that tells their 
story, from which I will both copy and paste for you 
enlightenment: 
My name is Nick Clemente and in 1999 I had an idea to create and 
manage the worlds first little person rock and roll band. After a lot 
of research and work, my idea became a reality, and I was lucky 
enough to have a front row seat. 
The first version of THE LITTLE KINGZ consisted of Scotty F- 
Word on vocals, Pauly J on guitar, Joseph James on drums, and 
Jimmy G on bass. This version of the band broke ground with an 
appearance at Dee Snyder’s Strange Jam concert, a feature article in 
The New York Press, and a part in the Ben Stiller movie, 
Zoolander. 
In 2001, drummer Joseph James was replaced by K-Roc, and 
bassist Jimmy G by Stevie D. 
This second version of THE LITTLE KINGZ broke the concert 
scene wide open with appearances at the Live Stock concert, 
playing for a crowd of 40,000, and then three appearances at RFK 
Stadium for the HFStival rock festival, where they played to 
50,000 people each night. They were also featured in FHM 
magazine, The National Enquirer, and The New York Post’s “Page 
6” entertainment gossip section. 
In 2003 my favorite band THE LITTLE KINGZ broke up. 
PETIT VODO —- Not officially a little person, this Frenchman 
(secret identity Sebastien Chevalier) looks to be almost five feet 
tall, and is a towering figure in the world of theatrical Hasil 
Adkins-inspired trash rock lo-fi swamp blues rock. 


ONE MAN BAND UPDATES 


PETIT VODO (see Little People Updates) 
BERND WITTHUSER - This German OMB had his biggest 
fame as part of the early 70s folk duo Witthiiser & Westrupp, but 
returned to his busking roots for solo work. He recorded between 
1970 and 2010, and his early track “Dracula” appears on some 
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Krautrock comps (on the ZYX label, the German home of Pet 
Shop Boys and Man2Man, for which he recorded). Herr Witthtiser 
passed away in 2017. I did not get to interview him properly, but 
when we did our One Man Band Encyclopedia issue, and the 
corresponding Uno-A-Go-Go One Man Band festival, he wrote to 
us in something resmbling English, telling us about his career, in 
hopes of making it into our next fest, which alas, has yet to 
happen: 

BW: hello, I found your address in the net. are for 30 years as 
strassenmusiker/one one bound in European/Japan on the way, 
look for appearance possibilities. Bernd more witthueser, 
"bernelli", 30 years one one bound my conception: I umhaenge 
myself my, 25 kg of weighing, instruments and go to the place 
where I to play is, can, may or must. bring then the whole mass of 
instruments in rhytmische or free motion and play guitar in 
addition or also not. in addition I sing, or tell something or am 
mute or so. in the resulting trace drink I more beer or sowas around 
through sweat to produced ullage to adjust. my songs: more 
witthueser, dylon, stones, trads, improvisations my instruments: I 
have on to move a small bass drum, which is served by means of a 


modified fussmaschine over a push pull cable with the right foot. 
on the drum is a basin, which is served poor by means of a 
modified fussmaschine over a push pull cable with the right. the 
bass drum are two amplifiers for the electrical guitar, which I have 
on conventional wise umhaengen and play. at the bass drum left is 
one bicycle-honk, which is operated with the left elbow. on the 
head I have a golden painted plastic helmet to that two maracas am 
fastened, which I through head-vibrate to sound bring. before the 
face I have a small curtain, which I can open and with the right 
hand close with the left hand. behind the small curtain I have a 
face, with which I can make many faces completely or also not. 
(this face does not stand because of its strong personal force of 
expression makes up.) are fastened at the suspension of the face 
curtain: one mundharmonica as well as a classical Belgian kazzoo, 
which both are played in each case with the mouth. at the belt the 
batteries as well as the effect devices for the guitar amplifiers are 
attached. at the left boot a tambourine is buckled as well as Indian 
gloeckchen. at the right boot is sardische as well as Indian 
gloeckchen. I produce singing, as well as further sounds with my 
mouth. small history: 1944 unmelodischer urschrei 1950 the 
nut/mother the blockfloete on its head of 1958 teachers Karl krahe 
zerschmettert bez. it as abs. unmusikalisch 1960 birdhouse skiffel 
group, eat 1968 the protest singer of the Ruhr district 1969 - 1973 
more witthueser & westrupp, schwattet pop, esotericpop 1973 
cabarett - bernelli, one one street bound 1978 - 2003 petrols & 
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BLACKPUNKTIME UPDATES 

Updating our documentation of black figures in punk and New 
Wave 1976-1984, Christopher Muench wrote us to ask about 
mentioning Katon W. De Pena of Hirax. “I know they are a metal 
band,” Muench wrote, “but Katon was a big part of the punk scene 
after Hirax split the first time.” Indeed it is notable that between 
1989 when they first broke up and 2000 when the frontman 
reformed the band (ever since keeping it active with different 
lineups), De Pena was a fixture in the underground music scene, 
working in a music shop, and becoming a beloved figure in the 
Bay Area. De Pena originally formed Kaos (aka L.A. Kaos and 
K.G.B.) as early as 1981, eventually emerging as Hirax in 1984, 


specializing in the thrash/crossover sound that merged punk and 
metal. The Southern California band became San Francisco 
fixtures, and eventually a popular touring act in South America. De 
Pena named his record label Black Devil. 
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CHIPMUNK UPDATES 


By Jeff Missine 
Alvin Show Storyboards: How is this for a double 
feature: Leo Salkin’s pilot storyboard for The Alvin Show (script 
at least partially by Ross Bagdasarian, Sr.) AND his memoir of 
begining his career at Walter Lantz’s in the early 30s 
can be found at this site: 
https://animationresources.org/category/leo-salkin/ 





The Chipmunks ‘“‘The Chipmunk Song (HARRY’S TOY 
STORE EDITION , date unknown) I just accidentally ran into 
an "alternate" version of The Chipmunk Song, apparently recorded 


for a department store chain called Harry's (? ! ?) It definitely 
sounds like Ross Bagdasarian all right: “Shopping is 
[unintelligible even at 25% speed] chore/when you go to Harry’s 
store/He’s got toys that are the best/So much better than the 
rest/he’s got planes that loop the loop/He sold me my hula 
hoop/All the games and toys galore/you’Il find at Harry’s store” 


Johnny Chipmunk (On National Safety Council “Safety 
Spotomat” LP): Found this in a second-hand store a few weeks 
ago; an early 60's radio transcription of public service 
announcements. "Johnny Chipmunk" is pretty much what you'd 
expect, a speed-up voice reading safety messages. 
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Les Paul on The Chipmunks: (From Edroman.com): 


ED ROMAN: You've been involved with so many musical firsts -- 
what's this about your idea that gave us Alvin and the Chipmunks? 


LES PAUL: The Chipmunks would never be here if it wasn't for 
me. One night, I was with my friend Howie, who I didn't even 
know was Howard Hughes, I only knew him as Howie. Well, 
Howie was always busting my chops. I was playing at this jazz 
joint called the Club Rounders and Howie asked, "How you doing 
playing at the Upholstered Sewer" Later, we went to get a hot dog 
and we went by this studio and I knocked on the door and the guy 
inside says, "Can't you see the light's lit? Who are you anyway?", 
and Hughes said, "This is Howie," I said, "I'm Les Paul." The guy 
behind the door said, "The Les Paul?" and I said, "Yep," and he 
then said, "Well, come on in!" 


So, I went in there and he's trying to make a recording of a bunch 
of guys singing and I said, "Why don't you do it this way?" And I 
took one of them and worked it up and they liked it and it was the 
first one to come out as the Chipmunks. That was in the late 1950s 
I think. And since that time he would always stop a date if he saw 
me, he'd cancel the date. He'd say, "Come back another day. Book 
another day, my friend is here!" 


He always felt like he owed me a million dollars. Very few people 
know this story, I've rarely told that story. A lot of people that 
know me know about it, but I've never told the press about it. I just 
forget a lot of things. 


The Spanish Fleas “Flea-Awana Brass” b/w “FLeaing Russia” 
(Valiant, 1966) Another pseudo-Chipmunk record; this time the 
double-speed voices are "Don, Juan, and Jose’, The Spanish Fleas." 
It's a Christmas novelty, and they want "Senor Santa Claus" to 
bring them "horns just like the Tijuana Brass." (Which they 
pronounce more like "bras" to rhyme with "Claus!") It even 
includes that corny joke, "Should we walk or take a dog?" Don 
Addrisi produced it; the flip side is an instrumental, "Flea-ing 
Russia." David Seville's "Sorry About That, Herb" remains by far 
the better Chipmunk/TJB spoof 
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"EIGHT QUESTIONS For NARDWUAR (The Human Serviette)" 
The single greatest living Canadian since Stompin’ Tom 
Connors answers: 

1. "Munsters" or "Addams Family": Which one’s for you, 
and Why? 

Well, "Munsters" of course, since Yvonne De Carlo (Lily!) was born 
in my hometown of Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. By the 
way, since we’re speaking of births, why not mention death? Errol 
Flynn died in Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 1959, to be 
exact. With his 16-year-old lover. Like you care. 

2. Who in the world, living or dead, would you most like to play 
a game of "Twister" with? 

I don’t know yet. My dad once met John Denver on an airplane 
ride. Does that count? 

3. How many Sid King & The Five Strings records do you own? 
Gary, I don’t know who Sid King & The Five Strings are! Please, 
oh please tell me, Nardwuar the Human Serviette, who Sid King & 
The Five Strings are: 

[ well, Nardwuar, simply check out my piece on ‘em in Visible Ink 
Press’ "Music Hound Rock: The Essential Album Guide" book, 
OK? And/or contact the very good folk at Norton Records. ] 

4. Got any good Brian Wilson stories? 

No, Gary. Please inform us, again. Yeah, tell us about Brian 


Wilson’s RAP album! I know he did a good rap album. 

[ NO comment! |] 

5. "Ginger" or "Mary-Ann": Which one’s for you, and for 
How Long? 

Mary-Ann, cuz she appears in a video by the band Squirtgun for the 
song, called strangely enough, "Mary-Ann". Squirtgun features a 
guy called Mass, who also played in a band called The Potatomen 
with a guy called Larry Livermore who saw the Sex Pistols at 
Winterland and The Syndicate Of Sound kick it out in Detroit! 
Interestingly enough, I once interviewed Gilligan. Check the 
interview out on my website at http://www.nardwuar.com 

6. What single song, living or dead, do you most wish you’d 
written’ and Why Didn’t You? 

"Different Strokes" or "Facts Of Life". That would make me Alan 
Thicke, a fellow Canadian, and someone my friends in the band The 
Smugglers have written about. In fact, here are some of the lyrics to 
"Alan Thicke" by The Smugglers: 

Holy shit, is there no justice in the world that made you the king of 
this TV dream? 

Oh, the Nielsens can just go fuck themselves: You’re Canadian, you 
can work up here 

Well I don’t give a shit about that bitch Joanna Kerns: 

She’s got nothing; you carried the show 

We’ll give you your own show on the CBC [{ Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation] 

And we’ ll watch you every Tuesday night 

From Tofino to P.E.J. [an obscure Canadian town and an obscure 
Canadian province | 

We love you, Alan Thicke 

We love you, Alan Thicke 

7.Whose Farfisa organ would you most like to be reincarnated as? 
The Farfisa for the Five Canadians, a 1960s group from Texas. Yes, 
the Five Canadians were from Texas. Huh? They took the name 
because their manager believed (read carefully), "a band that people 
THOUGHT were from Canada would get more airplay." Genius. 
Check out the full Five Canadians story as detailed in the magazine 
Brown Paper Sack: $6 (Canadian?) ppd from PO Box 1622, 
Houston, Texas 77251-1622. 

8. In 2000 words or less, Your Hopes, Aspirations and Goals, 
musical and otherwise, for your life and your country? 

[ just want everyone to smile, and I love cheese. 
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Mare Maron, a veteran stand- up ae 1 980s, has Peeoraee. rere = 
outstanding CDs, and gained some notoriety working on the left-leaning 
radio network Air America. But he found his perfect medium in 2009 when he 
combined his stand up and radio experience with his lifelong interest in 
comedy as an art form to do his WTF? podcast, where he reflects on his life 
and interviews comics from all eras. A narrative television show, Maron, 
based upon his life and podcast, premiered on IFC in 2013. Nardwuar talked 
comedy records with the comic at SXSW a few months before his TV show’s 
premiere. The following is an edited transcript of their encounter... 
NARDWUAR: Who are you? 

MARC MARON: [I’m Marc Maron, a comedian, podcaster, and soon 
to be star of my own television show. 

You bring up Rodney Dangerfield quite a bit, don’t you Marc? 
Lately Rodney Dangerfield has been on my mind. He seems to be one 
of the great unsung heroes of stand-up comedy, and to be quite honest 
with you, he doesn’t get the respect that he deserves. 

Didn’t you once seat him and Ted Nugent in a booth at a place 
you were working? 

Yes, It was actually Rodney Dangerfield, Ted Nugent and Bruce 
Willis. I was a doorman at the Comedy Store and there was a special 
booth that was reserved for the woman that owns the place, Mitzi, but 
if she wasn’t around you could seat important people there, or your 
friends. I don’t know if they were together but they all ended up 
being seated at this one booth. 

What’s really interesting is Rodney Dangerfield and Mel Brooks 
are both rap pioneers. 

I don’t know that I’d call them pioneers but they were definitely early 
old Jewish purveyors of the rap form. 

I have a gift for you, “‘Rappin’...” 

“Rodney.” //] I actually have this. And if you think about it, his pace, 
and the way he tells jokes, I think it works. I don’t know if he gets the 
credibility as a rapper that he deserves. He was on the pulse. 

The other amazing old school rapper is Mel Brooks with the.. 
“Hitler Rap.”/2]. Yeah, I have this, on the new Mel Brooks box set it 
shows it. You know, again, I don’t know if they were condescending 
the form or just utilizing the form, but I think that both of them did an 
interesting thing with the form. 

You were obsessed with Hitler’s face, weren’t you? 

Yes I was. There was a period there where I was drawing Hitler’s 
face a lot, and unfortunately it was at Hebrew school. Did not go over 
well. They did not think that I really understood the, uh, the reality of 
what that face represented in a temple. 

I love in your Carl Reiner podcast you gave a warning that there 
was going to be some swearing. 

Well, I find when I talk to Jewish people of that age, or older people 
in general, that they don’t really take to the filth that easily. My 
grandmother, sadly, when I did my first HBO half-hour, I called her 
to see how she liked it, and she said, “You’re so filthy!” I didn’t 
realize that she had gathered many of her old women friends to watch 
her grandson...I must have said “fuck” twelve times in the first 30 
seconds. I put her through that, so there’s some residual effect of that 
that comes out with older people. 

What was weird about that is that Carl Reiner himself swore 
twice during the podcast. 

Isn’t that thrilling? And because I gave the warning it made that much 
more impactful. I lucked out on that one 

What can you tell people about this... 





The 2000 Year Old Man [3]. I never understood this record, I still 
don’t know why they called it “2000 and Thirteen,” but I have this 
record as well. 

It’s fascinating that in your podcast it’s revealed that the Queen 
Mum heard this record. What was that all about? 

I guess she loved Mel Brooks, who doesn’t love Mel Brooks? 

Here’s a record maybe you don’t have, how about a Lenny Bruce 
promo record?/4/ 

Yeah, I like this, this is great, a promo record. I think I know some of 
these bits, some of these are classics, “Religions, Inc,.” How To 
Relax Your Colored Friends at Parties.” Yeah this is good. 

You’re into the collector scum part, you like to have the promo? 
I’m not an insane collector. I’m not a guy that goes ‘how much is this 
worth?’ I just like having good clean records. 

Marc Maron, do you think Gallagher Too, Gallagher Too /5/, 
would have walked out on you? 

Absolutely not. Gallagher 2 probably would have kept me talking as 
long as possible. 

Winding up here with Marc Maron, when you were in Vancouver 
British Columbia you frequented a store called Neptune Records. 
Yeah, it was great. Me and Brendan Walsh went in there, we had a 
good time. I don’t think | bought anything, though. 

You didn’t buy anything, so I brought you a gift from Neptune 
Records. Here it is, the Muhammad Ali Cassius Clay record! /6/ 
Finally! Finally I have this. Thank you so much. 

Had you been looking for this one? 

Not at all. 

Well thanks much Marc Maron, and Keep on rockin’ in the free 
world, and Doot Doola Doot Doo... 

Will do. 
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Rodney Dangerfield “Rappin’ Rodney” (RCA,1983) Top 40 LP of 
Dangerfield doing jokes, many as rhyming couplets, over a beat. 
Mel Brooks “To Be or Not to Be (The Hitler Rap)” (Island, 1983). 
The song is on the OST of the 1983 film To Be or Not to Be, but is 
not in the film. There was a music video, and the single charted in 
the UK and was Top 10 in Australia. 

Carl Reiner and Mel Brooks “2000 And Thirteen” (Warner 
Brothers, 1973) The fourth LP by the duo to feature Reiner’s 
reporter interviewing Brooks’ aged character who reflects upon 
history. This album (so named because it came out 13 years after 
the character first appeared as the title skit on the duo’s debut 
comedy LP) was the first album to feature no skits other than ones 
with the character. The follow up/reunion in 1997 won a Grammy. 
Lenny Bruce “s/t” (promo LP) (Fantasy, 1972) Posthumous 
collection of mostly famous routines from Fantasy’s catalogue of 


early Bruce recordings. 
Gallagher “s/t’ (1980, United Artists), is an audio LP by the comic, 
despite his fame deriving from very visual watermelon-based 


comedy. Gallagher allowed his brother to tour in the 90s as 
Gallagher Too, dressed as him, and doing his material, but sued 
the sibling in 2000 to stop doing so. In 2011 Gallagher walked out 
of a WTF taping after Maron challenged some of the comic’s less 
politically correct material. 

Cassius Clay “I Am the Greatest!” (Columbia, 1963) The future 
Muhammad Ali delivers a scripted comedy nightclub act based 
upon his own rhyming braggadocio. Not the greatest LP, but the 
records he released as he became more famous are worse (2 LPs in 
°76, a soul album called “I’m the Greatest [note the contraction] 
and a didactic adventure story record teaching oral hygiene to 
children). Maron is, in fact, a fan of Ali. Who doesn’t love 
Muhammad Ali? 
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Under the names Melleny Melody and Melleefresh, Melleny has done 
very cartoony music ranging from lounge and big band to numerous 
types of electronic dance music and then some, some of which was 
released on her labels Play Records and Gay Records. Besides 
designing costumes and art cakes, she had a car so wild that it 
caused an incident that made the headlines! She has also done voice- 
over work for numerous cartoons including Care Bears, Inspector 
Gadget, and the epic movie Rock & Rule! With her husband Clive 
Smith they have worked on numerous projects together 

Robert: So, | did ask Clive a bit about Rock & Rule and | know that 
you sang on Rock & Rule, “Hot Dogs and Sushi.” Had you done 
singing and stuff before then as well? 

Melleny: Not only did | sing “Hot Dogs n Sushi”, | wrote the lyrics. 
Patricia Cullen did the music. Before all this | had done a song called 
“I've Got The Rubik's Cube Blues” and some guys here in Toronto 
made me a Rubik's Cube outfit and they wanted me to go sing in 
shopping malls and it was a fun, catchy little tune. They ended up 
getting a deal with Island Records. And they were going to send me 
to New York and it was all very exciting. And then they started 
fighting about who owned what and who had written the song and 
who was the publisher. | was just a hired hand at that point. This 
song was written for this guy's son to sing, and his son was tone 
deaf. And he was in the studio, it was at Kensington Sound in 
Toronto. | was in the studio for back up singing, Jody Colero was the 
producer and one of the writers. We were listening to this kid not 
able to sing the song. And someone said, “Why don't you go in and 
do it, Melleny?” So, | went in and did it. And it was perfect. And they 


loved it. So, then they hired someone to make that Rubik's Cube 
outfit for me and do all this stuff. And they were pretty gung-ho. And 
like | said, Island Records was interested and wanted to sign us, but 
because nobody could figure out who the track actually belonged to, 
the whole thing got kind of shafted. And in between that time | was 
doing voices. 

| was doing a lot of regular plays at the CBC. | was acting doing a lot 
of radio stuff, amazing radio plays out of CBC -like Al Waxman, Jayne 
Eastwood would be in the cast or Shakespearean actors would come 
in like William Hutt. We’d all sit around the table, go through the 
script. | was usually “Screaming Girl In Car’, ‘Nurse #1’, ‘The 
Receptionist’, and a girl called ‘Mary’, best friend of the main 
actress ...(laughter) so playing several different characters in one 
show, using lots of different voices was such a great experience for a 
young actor possessed by demon voices !!! It was so much fun. It 
was such a good learning platform as an actor to be able to go in the 
studio and stand in front of a microphone and be recorded and have 
other people with you. And the sound effects people were there too 
and you'd hear “...and she went up the stairs” and you’d hear the 
Foley person doing the creaking stairs sound. It was pretty exciting. 
A lot of the actors in it | happened to work with at the time were 
pretty impressive. 

And then | was ‘the cute chick’ in B.C.’s A Special Christmas. Barbara 
Hamilton was ‘the fat broad.’ Do you remember that cartoon? It was 
a comic strip in The Globe n Mail 

(note: this was an animated special produced by CINERA and Vlad 
Goetzwlman, written by Johnny Hart and based on his newspaper 
strip B.C.) 

Oh, yeah! 

Johnny Hart wrote and drew the comic strip. | met Bob and Ray at 
the recordings which were done at Eastern Sound or Thunder Sound 
in The Yorkville area, but those studios do not exist anymore we’d go 
across to the 22 for drinks at The Windsor Arms Hotel after the 
session for a “Death in the Afternoon” Champagne and Pernod. 
That was always fun!!! (https://youtu.be/8L6ZaSi5RvI ) 

Then | was in Clive's Rock & Rule. | was this girl outside the rock 
concert, Dementia we called her, she looked like me: big eyes, 
purple hair in a ponytail, furs around her neck, super short dress, red 
juicy lips and she’s doin’ a tv interview about the Mok Concert. She 
says : (talking like a valley girl) “And it smelled just like cleaning fluid 
and all it made me want to do was like wax the floor sooooo... Could 
somebody tell me is this concert for real, or is it just another rip off ?” 
(and then she faints out of Camera). ( 
https://youtu.be/OwJukSOG7Z4 ) 

Actually there was a whole long paragraph all about her adventures, 
and the promoter and Mok, and they cut it all down to just that 
sentence, but | did get to sing the song “Hot Dogs n Sushi” which | 
wrote with Trish Cullen, who did all the music for the film. And that 
was a great song because it was on before Earth, Wind & Fire! | 
mean, what a great place to be. And that was my first big deal 
published track. And, after that, | started doing a lot more music. 

| had a whole album with John Henry Nyenhuis called “Melleny 
Melody and The Syncopated Symphonies of John Henry Nyenhuis.” 
The music was all big band, cartoon, ridiculous music. It was really 
fun stuff. And it was out on our label, Nepotism Records. | made the 
label with my friend Jaymz Bee, who's now on Jazz FM. He and | 
called it Nepotism and our motto was “Family, Friends, or Fuck Off.” 
This was in 1996. 

Was there an influence of say, people like Raymond Scott? 
Definitely. Love Raymond Scott. It’s a cross between Betty Boop, 
Marilyn Monroe, and Shirley Temple on acid ...on a good day. It was 


really fun music and | think ahead of its time because nobody was 
doing stuff like that. Except lately I've been working with some guys 
in California called the SpekrFreks. And we've been doing a version 
of big band music and they actually took a bunch of my old tracks 
from The CarToon Album and they reinvented them as glitch hop 
swing. That's what we call it for 2020. Also, we were supposed to do 
a show in Birmingham in May this year and that show got cancelled 
(COVID cancellation). It was the Swingamajig Festival in Birmingham. 
And swing is making a massive comeback and people are really into 
it, they do shuffling and a Jitterbug mashup kinda dance. It's all very 
high energy swing based, but with an electro beat to it. Super Fun! 
So, | went from doing the cartoon style big band music to doing 
cocktail music and lounge. 

And with musician Dave Howard, right? 

What happened was | did a bunch of tracks with some guys in a 
studio called Great Big Music. And it was cocktaily, it never really got 
over that hump to the next level. | had met Peter Jarvis at a music 
conference in Vancouver and | gave him a call. He suggested we go 
speak to Dave Howard as Peter was already working with Dave on 
some underground house tracks. Dave was involved with a company 
called Chromocide doing music for Geoff Marshall, who was the 
animator/director. They were doing short films and commercials. 
They did this video for “Doin’ Dishes.” ( 
https://youtu.be/mX_RAGNYZjM ) 

Peter and | would go see Dave Howard at the studio, reinvent the 
music | already had done to make it more trip hop dance, and a 
buncha new tunes the three of us wrote and decided we should put 
out an album and we formed Melleny Melody & The Pop Machine. 
Peter and | formed two new labels to get the music out on vinyl at 
first, then CDs: Play Records and Gay Records. Great Big Music used 
“Doin’ Dishes” in a 7Up commercial and won a Clio Award for best 
music. “Doin’ Dishes” was also signed to BMG. In the UK they were 
all set to do a campaign with FAIRY LIQUID, a dishwashing soap in 
the UK, and BMG got bought out by Sony and the whole project 
went tits up! | mean, this has happened so many times, where I've 
been so close to something happening, and then it just disappears. | 
don't know why. | guess it just means to hang in there and come up 
with something new... brutal ...| Know! 

What was the difference between Play Records and Gay Records? 
We were putting the Happy back in Gay and Play was like serious 
house music. Peter was in charge of Play and | was in charge of Gay. 
Play was taking themselves very seriously because, at the time, a lot 
of house music artists were very serious about their music and it was 
underground, hard to find, only on vinyl. | was a little more easy- 
going with my approach, so it seemed more fitting to put it on a 
different label. But then Peter skipped town to live in the jungles of 
Costa Rica, he disappeared, so Play Records and Gay Records 
became my responsibility. It was also at the point where Beatport 
had contacted us because they liked our house music and wanted us 
to come join them in a digital adventure. That was in 2005, the 
whole digital download thing started happening. We got on to 
Beatport with a lot of the Play Records music, around that time | met 
deadmau5 and we started doing a bunch of tracks together which 
took off and we actually made money for the first time ever! Making 
money in the music business has never been easy. 

How is it even possible? 

You get close with maybe getting a deal for one or two tracks and 
then the organisation gets bought out by somebody else and then all 
the hopes and dreams kind of go out the window and then it's like, 
okay, what's next? So, the fact that this digital platform came along, 
that was quite an eye-opening experience. And, at the time, 





(Photo: Xander Wood) 
Beatport was doing just house music and iTunes was kind of trying to 
start up, but their stuff with really middle of the road kind of boring. 
The Beatport stuff was pretty underground. We did both. So now 
we're at about 2005. 
| wanted to kind of back up a bit with the lounge music, you had a 
regular evening, right? 
| used to do the Bubbalicious Lounge at The Rivoli and that was with 
an eight-piece band and twenty different performers. And I'd come 
out as like this Las Vegas showgirl host in different outfits and 
different wigs and do a lot of costume changes and | had my sidekick 
Kyree Vibrant. | hosted the show and Kyree was kind of there as my 
sidekick. She was a perfect foil and amazing singer, much taller than 
me and so much fun, we were on the same level in our madness. The 
most amazing people would show up to sing. Peaches came to sing 
before she was Peaches. And we also had Kevin Hearn before he was 
a Bare Naked Lady, Spooky Reuben, The Dave Howard, Jaymz Bee 
,Rick Wharton, Billy Newton Davis, Taborah Johnson, Mini Holmes, 
Mary Margaret O'Hara, and Jeff Vegas, Kurt Swinghammer, Dany 
Marks, Mia Sheard, to name a few. It was pretty diverse n’ wacky: 
comedy, music, juggling, hypnotism, and a fire guy! | was trying to 
get the ideas sold as a TV show as a variety show, but nobody 
seemed to be interested. “Variety doesn't really work well on TV,” | 
was told and anything with a female host wouldn’t work either. 
Where was YOUTUBE and TWITCH back then??? The B-Girlz came 
too, the drag artists. The first time they did a show with me they 
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actually did their version of The Nutcracker Suite in our Christmas 
special. I’ve got videotape if you ever want to see anything. I've got a 
tonne of tape. If only YouTube had been available back then. It just 
wasn't, it's like | totally missed the boat in a lot of ways because | 
had a lot of ideas early on. And | didn't have an outlet for it, which is 
such a shame because if | had that outlet I’m sure things would have 
been a lot different. 

It is now forever, the events happened and now it's in people's 
minds and memories forever. 

| think there is an introduction of Bubbalicious Lounge on YouTube. ( 
https://youtu.be/19rLRRd-EH8 ) 

I'm gonna look it up, for sure. When Peaches or Mary Margaret 
O'Hara came, would they sing covers? 

Yes! We all did covers and classic standards. Peaches sang “Stairway 
to Heaven.” She came out with a guitar and she just fucking rocked it 
out. But lounge style, kinda Crazzzeee. She was great. But that was 
also at a time when she was performing at the Triple X diner at the 
corner of Crawford and Queen with my son, who was 12 or 13 at the 
time, backing her up as her DJ. And nobody paid any attention to 
her, it was really sort of a very nonchalant thing. The Triple X diner 
was like a brunch place art gallery on Queen St. West. 

This is a very, very important question: can you tell me more about 
the outfits and wigs? 

Well, | would make all my own outfits. | couldn't find things that that 
worked as well as what | envisioned. So, everything that was used in 
Bubbalicious, or Fashion cares, or any art shows | did, | made. | 
totalleee Mellenizes most of my wardrobe. Clive directed the video 
for “I'm so happy just to be here with you, me and my sequined 
shoes are happy too.” Do you know that one? Ha ha ha. 
https://youtu.be/ZSqlqJR5ytA 

We shot this video down at The Squeeze Club. On Queen Street 
West. We got the entire equipment and crew from TOP COPS, the tv 
show, on their day off. We had three trucks full of equipment! | got 
a Video Fact grant for this which was cool and Clive and | got a Silver 
Award from Worldfest in Charleston for Best New Artist Video 1994. 
Zach introduces the video, he was 10. | put together an entire kid 
band from his friends from school, | totallee dressed them in mini 
tuxedos, got instruments from Long and McQuade. My outfit was a 
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corset and a ballet tutu. Jaymz Bee made a guest appearance 
dancing in with a tuft of hair on top of his head. He looked super 
punk and kinda scary. | put him in a pins and needles suit jacket that 
| had made for Jeanne Beker for an art show at The Edmonton 
National Gallery. There was also a doll’s head outfit which had baby 
dolls all over it. | was also doing wearable art at the same time as | 
was doing music. The Lobster dress and the Mouse suit made an 
appearance as well in a dance scene. Another project | got involved 
with was Fashion Cares, the fundraiser for the AIDS Committee of 
Toronto and | was making outfits for quite a few of their shows. | 
made a Super Nina Nurse outfit, which has hypodermic needles for 
boobs. The base of it being a long bodies’ corset with big rhinestone 
jewels and blobs of silver paint and feathers, a matching hat of 
needles, and a red cross that lights up. | still have that outfit! | also 
had a little girl about 10 as my assistant in a similar outfit -no 
needles. Fashion Cares did their last and final show in 2012, there 
was a whole big red coffee table book. I’m in it in several of my 
outfits. Elton John sang and it was at the O'Keefe Centre, now called 
Meridian Hall. | wore that outfit again at that show and Elton John 
tweaked my needles and said, “Ooh, these look dangerous.” And | 
said, “They are!!!” | made all my costumes. | still do. 

And lots of wigs too, right? 

All my wigs came from California. There was a wig store down on 
Hollywood Boulevard that | had found many years ago and | would 
call them and tell them what | was looking for. And they’d send me a 
wig. When | did Bubbalicious Lounge | had a huge array of different 
colour and hairstyles to match all my different outfits. For Fashion 
Cares | made outfits for me and The B-Girlz, we all came out dressed 
in corsets and wigs and capes and | was the littlest drag queen of 
them all, because they were all 7 ft tall in heels Queens. We came 
down the runway. It was quite impressive. But | did another show for 
Fashion Cares which was like Barbarella meets Mad Max in the 
Kingdom of Kyree. | was Barbarella and | had Kyree dressed up as the 
evil witch. And then | had these two little kids that | had dressed up 
as sort of a cross between somebody from Care Bear Land and those 
little dolls from Barbarella that chomped your arms and legs off. And 
these other characters that looked like they walked out of a Mad 
Max movie that wore black with studs and parts of radios hanging 
off of them. And | had the angel from Barbarella with the big angel 
wings. It was a whole amazing piece and | had made all these outfits 
for everybody. 

Did you have a name for the line? 

| called it MEL MADE MADNESS The wearable art. | also had an 
Artcar. You remember my pink car? Did you ever see my pink car 
with the jewels of Baghdad all over it and the bowling trophies? | got 
arrested by the police for my bowling trophies because they said | 
could impale pedestrians on them and | should be taken off the 
road! And then this policeman stopped me and told me | was driving 
a dangerous vehicle. He took my plates off my car and he told me to 
go home. | called my lawyer and he said, “Go get new plates and put 
them back on. He didn't give me a fine, ticket, or anything.” Anyhow, 
it hits the front page of the Toronto Sun. “Care Bear gets Arrested” 
was the headline, Clive’s partners were not too impressed by that, 
but | never said | was a Care Bear or Urgah, Queen of the Duloks. 
Press will write what press will write. | had every single newspaper 
and TV network at my house one day and it was like, “Oh my god, 
how am | supposed to deal with it?” And it was all because this silly 
policeman said that | could impale pedestrians with my plastic 
bowling trophies. And it wasn't like you go down the street and 
pedestrians were throwing themselves on top of the car. That wasn't 
happening at all. It was a shocking pink convertible VW Rabbit and it 


was covered in baby doll arms and legs and jewels of Baghdad and 
these bowling trophies. It was quite a remarkable car. | wanted to 
sell it to a sheikh somewhere in Dubai because it was a perfect 
princess car. And oh, it had a black and white zebra interior. Cartoon 
characters on the dash |’d collected from McDonald’s, Beeetlejuice, 
and Care Bears. It was really, really cool. But the car ended up in our 
garage. And our local raccoon gang discovered it and turned it into 
their home...Ruined!!! 

Was there an actual sheikh interested in buying it? 

A deal to be made? It was inevitable, it wasn’t absolute. That’s all | 
can Say. 

And you also design art cakes? 

Cakes are like my art: bright and colourful inside and out covered in 
lotsa toys and candy, sooo fun!!! They are renovated Mellenized 
delicious Duncan Hines. 

Tell me about this Carole Pope remix album. 

Carole and | are friends. I've known her forever. Clive and | went to 
one of her concerts and | thought afterwards, she needs some help, 
she should be a dance disco diva. Like | don't understand why she 
hasn’t transformed into something else. And she had just put out a 
new album called Transcend. | called her and | said, “Carole, why 
don't you give me some of these tracks and let me remix them and 
turn them into fucking bangers, like disco bangers and we'll get them 
out there” and she was like, “Okay, sure, let's do it” and it was funny 
because one of the people that ended up remixing one of her tracks 
which was “Americana” was deadmau5 and that's how | met 
deadmau5. And this was in 2005. So, | had this album that | put out 
for Carole. 

Transcend The Remixes.| should say at the time that | was also 
involved with Alphonse Lanza, who had a group called Azari & Ill. Al 
and | have a whole album together, which was called “SECRETS”: 
Melleefresh and Dirty 30. Al named me Melleefresh, perfect for The 
Queen of Dirty Electro. One of our Big Hits was “Beautiful, Rich & 
Horny.” deadmaud did a remix for me. And with Al, what we did was 
we had all these tracks and they were really eclectic and they were 
like eclectro, trippy, sort of trip-pop music. His music is great and it's 
really over the top and it was an interesting step to go to from 
getting out of the lounge music that | had done with Melleny Melody 
& The Pop Machine to then do something that was like a little more 
housey but, trippy and eclectic at the same time. And then, soon 
after that, | met deadmau5 on the Carole Pope thing. And | had 
asked him to do a remix of “Beautiful, Rich, and Horny.” And that 
track went totally over the top and got huge interest in London and 
got a lot of plays on the radio in London. And it was a real step to 
establishing myself and deadmau5S as artists to be reckoned with. 
You also have a studio? 

Play Deep Studios in Kings Cross London is our home base in the UK. 
Our son dj Zach Spydabrown runs it. Three writing and production 
rooms based around a live main floor, and a performance space. 
We’ve had so many amazing people walk through our doors, from 
the Spice Girls for a secret session of new works to the Duchess of 
York for a reading of Budgie the Little Helicopter, to Chance the 
Rapper, Childish Gambino, Emilie Sande, Migos, PopCaan, Fetty 
Wap, The Vamps, The Veronicas, Rudimental Wretch32, Mabel, Mira 
May, Lady Chann, Melleefresh to name a few. 

A part of my Canadian Glam book is about being multi-disciplinary. 
And to me, it seems normal that when you talk about the little 
worlds and everything, you kind of see that through that. 

The other thing is so many people try and pigeonhole you and they 
only want you to be one thing. It's like, when you say “I do this and | 
do that” and they're like, “Oh, no, no, you can't do all that. You 


should only do this one thing”, but that's why | like having my own 
label because then | can do any kind of music | want to do and really 
work with whoever | want to work with. It’s great! 

Yeah, there really is something to be said for that. That's one of the 
things | definitely liked about living in LA was they were more open 
to the fact that it almost seemed normal that you could do a 
variety of different things. Doing it in Canada it was a lot of like, 
“What's your focus?” 

Do you ever see Marty and Elayne? 

Oh, they're so good! Oh my God! At The Dresden! 

| love them! The first time | ever saw them was with Jaymz Bee. We 
ended up going there to do a performance together at some 
crazzeee little club in a shopping mall and one nite we went to the 
Dresden room and saw Marty and Elaine. He, of course, became best 
friends with them. What a fun place that is! That was totally what | 
wanted the Bubbalicious Lounge to be, that kind of vibe. And we did 
do that at The Rivoli. And it was like a once a month thing with a 
holiday theme and we used to decorate the whole place with 
balloons and | always had a bubble machine. That was fun times 
Well, thank you so much for talking with me today. 

M: Thanks a lot, maybe one day we will meet in person. 


| hope so! These are wild times. 

http://www.playrecords.net 

http://www.melleefresh.com 

https://www.instagram.com/melleefresh/O 

ttp://www.facebook.com/melleeefresh 

http://www.youtube.com/melleefresh 

http://www.twitter.com/melleefresh 

http://www.soundcloud.com/melleefresh 

http://www. beatport.com/artist/melleefresh/26181 
open.spotify.com/artist/7CxdGFcZVOdgrz4D35aG60 ?si=5zOy29bFSDKQv3GitEK6WA 
Thanks to Clive Smith and Kier-La Janisse for making this interview with 
Melleefresh happen. Check out Kier-La’s brand-new podcast A SONG FROM 
THE HEART BEATS THE DEVIL EVERY TIME about kid-centric film and 
television from 1965-1985 which features her in-depth interview with Clive. 
You can find more on my own Canadian Glam_ project here: 
www.patreon.com/CanadianGlam 
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LINDA GAIL LEWIS 
THE LOST ROCTOBER INTERVIEWS 


In 1998 Roctober’s rockingest writer, Ken “Dr. Iguana Burke, interviewed 
the legendary Linda Gail Lewis, not once, but twice. Somehow, someway, 
these amazing conversations did not make it into print...until now! As 
always, Burke was thorough, knowledgeable, and forged a great connection 
with his subject (this might be the most laughs in a Roctober interview). At 
the time Lewis was deep into her 90s revival, recording a series of albums 
that were her first since her 1969 solo LP and duet record with her brother 
Jerry Lee Lewis. She had recently published a book about her brother, and 
was on the verge of releasing high profile albums on Sire (one with Van 
Morrison). Since this interview she’s done around twenty more LPs (some 
with her kids as The Lewis 3), including a 2018 one with Robbie Fulks on 
Bloodshot. But that masterpiece was twenty years in the future when these 
two talks (presented with their original intros) tried to slip into the ether... 





is really like, Linda Gail Lewis has lived a life every bit as tumultuous as her 
piano-pumping brother’s. She has toured the world repeatedly; married eight 
times; nearly died from drug overdoses; and has fought the perpetual soul- 
rending battle of Family versus Career. 

Lewis made her debut as a recording artist at Sun Records in 1963 as a duet 
partner for her brother - a role she would occupy on subsequent releases for 
Smash and Mercury during the mid-60s through early 70s. Their version of 
“Don’t Let Me Cross Over” hit the Country Top 10 in 1969, with a rousing 
remake of “Roll Over Beethoven” following it onto the lower chart regions. 

In addition to composing many songs featured on her brother’s LPs, Linda 
Gail also won an ASCAP award for her song “Smile, Somebody Loves You,” 
her only solo record to hit the Country Top 40. 

Between the years of 1977 and 1986, Lewis was out of showbiz. After her 
reemergence, she briefly toured with Jerry Lee before starting up her own 
solo career, recording LPs for the New Rose and Icehouse labels. Though she 
is a fan favorite in the European countries which still revere her brother, she 
has worked in near obscurity here in the States. 

However, that situation is on the verge of changing. Her explosive yet 
surprisingly positive book about her days on the road with her brother, The 
Devil, Me, and Jerry Lee is receiving quite a bit of attention. She has also 
signed a recording contract with mega-giant Sire/Warner Records. 

As an interview subject, Linda Gail is a live wire. Some questions were 
prepared, but the vivacious Louisiana native is a world-class talker. Her sassy 
sense of humor and colorful opinions dictated the flow of our 90-minute 
conversation about her famous family (which includes Country star Mickey 
Gilley, evangelist Jimmy Lee Swaggart, and Carl McVoy, who recorded for Hi 
and played in the Bill Black Combo), her career, her book, and future plans. 
So, to paraphrase her brother Jerry Lee “Hang on to what you got. If you 
ain’t got nuthin’ - git somethin’, cuz here comes Linda Gail Lewis!” 

Ken Burke: Tell us about your musical influences, which singers did you 
like while growing up? 

Linda Gail Lewis: Well, you know I loved Brenda Lee, and Patsy Cline, and 
Loretta Lynn, and LaVern Baker, who did “Jim Dandy,” she was one of my 
favorites. Of course my brother is my favorite vocalist, piano player, and 
entertainer in the whole world. 

You know, there’s not that many sisters who can say that. 

This is the thing - because my sister Frankie Jean, she kinda likes our music, 
but she’s not a huge fan of the kind of music that we do. So, she loves us, and 
we’re very close, but she’s not necessarily a fan. But you know what? ’m a 
HUGE Jerry Lee Lewis fan - and that’s a separate thing that I feel about him 
from being his sister and loving him in a family type of way. I do that too. He 
became my friend, at first he was more like a father to me, but as we both got 
older, we got closer like grown-ups do. When I was a teenager and he was in 
his late 20s, he was like a father to me, then we got to be really good friends. 
But then, I’m just a huge fan. This man can play the piano. You’ve got people 
that copy his Rock&Roll piano - some of them do it really well like Jason D. 





Williams. But Jason D. Williams couldn’t play “Somewhere Over The 
Rainbow,” or the piano style my brother played on The Country Hall Of Fame 
albums Volumes One and Two. The piano he played on those albums, Jason 
couldn’t touch that - nobody can ever do that again. It’s a once-in-a-lifetime- 
thing, and he’s a musical genius. Then he does this thing like Al Jolson as a 
performer. Then he can sing a song like, “I’m So Lonesome I Could Cry,” and 
he’s a vocalist on the same style as Hank Williams. But to me, he’s even 
greater because he sings those country ballads with so much feeling. 

Well you know, when you say that, you also speak for me. 

He can do anything from blues to a beautiful love song. When he did 
“Autumn Leaves” one time on a TV shov, it was beautiful. 

I was watching that [video tape of The Jerry Lee Lewis Show - a 1971 TV 
variety pilot] last night. You were singing ‘Strangers In The Night” and 
Jerry was singing “Autumn Leaves.” I know you were probably in your 
20s by then - but you looked all of 16. 

(laughs) I think I was 25 when I did that. 

What records did you play around the house when you were a child in 
Ferriday, Louisiana? 

Well, you know, we didn’t play records a lot - because my brother was always 
playing the piano and singing. Then sometimes I’d sing with him. Sometimes, 
in the evening time, my daddy would play the guitar, Jerry would play the 
piano, and we’d all sing together, spiritual songs and stuff. For a long time we 
didn’t really have things like record players and TVs because we were living 
in a sharecropper’s shack. We didn’t even have indoor plumbing. 

I’ve read that Jerry Lee had a collection of 78rpm records that your dad 
had first bought for him. Jimmie Rogers, Margaret Whiting and Jimmy 
Wakeley - those type of people. 

You know, I was probably pretty small when they were doing a lot of that 
playing the records stuff, but as a teenager and a young adult, I used to listen 
to my brother’s collection of Hank Williams, Jimmie Rogers, and Al Jolson. 
Were there any blues records in his collection that you knew of? Blues 
guys that you both liked? 

You know, / didn’t really learn to appreciate Blues music until I started out on 
my own in Memphis, Tennessee in 1987-88. That’s when I was really exposed 
to the Blues. I met Albert King and hung out with a lot of great blues players 
like Don McMahon - and lot of other great blues players in Memphis. And, 
then I wrote a blues song called “Ill Take Memphis.” That was my first 
exposure to the Blues. But my brother of course, is older than me, and he 
would go down to Haney’s Big House and hear Bobby “Blue” Bland, Ray 
Charles, and many, many other great Black Blues and R&B players. 

Was Haney’s still around by the time you were up and wandering around 
Ferriday? 

No Darlin’ (sounding disappointed) I never got to go to Haney’s Big House. I 
went on the road with my brother when I was 14, and we played a lot of 
country shows where I was around a lot of people like George Jones - who I 
loved. When we were doing matinees, I’d sit backstage and listen to Conway 
Twitty, George Jones, Merle Haggard, Buck Owens, Loretta Lynn, Tammy 
Wynette, people like that 

Tell us a little something about your family. We often hear that Mickey, 
Jimmy Lee, and Jerry Lee played on the same piano. Do you remember 
these guys sitting together at the piano, or taking turns at the keyboard? 
Well, you know, Mickey and Jimmy both learned from my brother. My 
brother was a child prodigy who could just walk up to a piano and play it at 
the age of eight. The horses-asses at this Kirkus place that reviews books, 
talked about it in their review of my book like it was unbelievable and plain 
stupid that somebody the age of eight could walk up to a piano and play it. 

It happens every day. 

Yeah - and they probably just don’t know that much about music because 
they’re just literary types who don’t know shit from Shinola! 

(laughing) May I quote you? 

(laughs) Yes, you may. But my brother, he just walked right up to the piano, 
and being the genius that he was, even at the age of eight, just started playing 
it. Then, my mom and dad had to figure out a way to buy it - because we 
were very poor. Well, I wasn’t even born then, so I shouldn’t say I; “We” 
were very poor - our family was very poor. 
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I hadn’t truly grasped how poor your folks were until I read your book. 
Now, I don’t know about hunger so much, because my daddy had the most 
wonderful garden and he raised a lot of fruits and vegetables and stuff. I 
remember we had a fig tree in the backyard, and I used to love to go get those 
figs and eat ‘em. We would kill hogs, and that’s how we had meat, but we 
were very, very poor. I was never hungry, but actually, we were just about as 
poor as you can get. But my Aunt Stella had married a wealthy man, and she 
had bought us some decent clothes to wear to school. 

So, would you say that your folks made Elvis Presley’s family seem 
middle-class? 

Well no, they were very poor too. They were as poverty-stricken as we were, 
from what I’ve heard from some of Elvis’ relatives. Mr. Presley, Vernon, he 
might’ve had a better job than my daddy had - my daddy was a sharecropper. 
So we just had an old shack to live in and we didn’t have an indoor bathroom 
or anything - and I hated all that! (laughs) It was embarrassing to me. My 
sister looks back and says, “Oh, I miss being on Black River. It was so 
wonderful!” And I’m like “Good Lord, what kind of drugs are you on? I don’t 
want to be on a place like that again!” (laughter) Although, I’m in a place like 
that right now - Big Sandy, Tennessee. Maybe if I sell a few books, I could 
get me a house in Nashville. (laughs) I don’t miss a thing about that way of 
livin’. It was great because of the close family that we were, and maybe we 
wouldn’t have been as close if we’d have been wealthy. See, I’ve been around 
a lot of wealthy people, traveling with my brother, and they’re not usually 
happy. 

Did your family have a sort of us-against-the-world attitude? 

Oh yeah, we had to be. And you know, my brother is so incredible. In my 
book, I did a whole chapter on sharing. How many people do you know that 
could be that unselfish to say, “Momma, I want you and daddy, Linda Gail, 
and Frankie Jean to have everything that I have.” How many people would do 
that? 

Not many. 

We had just as nice a house as he had. We always had a brand new Cadillac, 
beautiful clothes, money to spend. He shared everything he had with us. 

I’m glad to hear that. Y’know, one of the things I was worried about 
when I heard you were writing a book - though I know you to be a decent 
person, I remembered what Elvis’ bodyguards had done to him with their 
book. 

Wasn’t that the most horrible piece of shit you ever did see? And one of those 
trashy books said that I was an “Elvis groupie” and hung out at their parties. 
That was the biggest lie. 

Which book was that in? 

Oh...what was that guy’s name. It wasn’t but a couple of years ago that he put 
that book out, maybe two or three years ago. My husband actually knows him, 
and as soon as my husband sees him, he’s probably just going to knock him 
out. 

(laughter) I think you were too busy touring to be an Elvis groupie, 
weren’t you? 

Oh, that was so stupid! You know, I went to two things of Elvis’s. I went to 
the Memphian Theater once and I went to Elvis’ party at the Manhattan Club. 
But you know Darlin’, pardon my language, but I have never been a star- 
fucker. Because, I hung out with my brother’s band and my brother, and I 
always knew how little those women meant to them. And, my ego could’ve 
never dealt with that. They were just one-night stand kind of things. I wanted 
relationships that meant something. If it was a one-night stand, I wanted it to 
mean something, y’ know? And those poor women, they’d laugh at ‘em, make 
fun of ‘em, and talk about ‘em the next day - saying who could give the best 
blow-job in Birmingham, Alabama and “Here’s their phone number” type of 
thing. (laughter) That’s horrible, isn’t it? So, I never got into that. ’ve never 
been to bed with a big star in my life. Not even one. (laughs) I’ve been 
approached by quite a few. 

Let’s talk a litthe more about your early days. Tell us something about 
Carl McVoy. He’s very seldom mentioned when people are discussing 
Jerry Lee, Jimmy Lee, and Mickey. As a result, we don’t know much 
about him. 

Carl is our first cousin. He never did make any huge sacrifices for the music 
or anything. Carl had his own construction business, and he was always a 
wealthy guy who made money doing other things. To really be an artist, you 
have to be willing to make sacrifices and live a certain lifestyle - if you really 
want to get into the music. I had the opportunity to marry a billionaire, and the 
guy was actually a nice looking man, and I actually liked him and had some 
chemistry with him. But I couldn’t marry him, because if I had done that my 
art would’ve suffered. Because my lifestyle would’ve changed so drastically, 
and this guy is like really busy making money and running all these 
corporations, I would’ve seen my career go right down the tubes. 

About what time did this happen? 

That would’ve been, 1988. And I didn’t do it - and I married the Elvis 
impersonator instead. (laughs) We’re still friends to this day. He’ll call me up 
and say, “Linda Gail, how in the world could you have left me for an Elvis 
imitator?” But it wasn’t the Elvis impersonator - it was the fact that the Elvis 
impersonator represented the lifestyle that I needed. The only reason I married 
him in the first place, was because we couldn’t afford to pay the rent on two 
apartments, and I didn’t want to live with him without being married. 

One of the funniest lines in your book is “God forgive me for marrying 
the Elvis impersonator.” 


(laughs) Oh, I know it. He just turned out to such a horrible person - but he 
did have a P.A. system and he did get a lot of gigs for me that I really wanted 
to play at that time. But, getting back to Carl McVoy, he didn’t make the 
sacrifices that Mickey, Jimmy, or Jerry made - or that I’ve made. You’ve got 
to be willing to suffer for your art - you can’t always be comfortable. 

Did Carl McVoy learn to play piano from Jerry Lee? I’ve read some 
things where he takes credit for teaching Jerry Lee? 

Well, if he was at my Aunt Eva’s house when Jerry was eight years old, 
maybe he could’ve taught him. (laughs) No, there’s no one in the world who 
has ever taught Jerry Lee Lewis. Mickey Gilley would be the first to tell you 
that he wouldn’t have a career if it wasn’t for Jerry Lee Lewis. And Mickey 
and Jimmy both admit that Jerry is “the one,’ y’know, he’s the genius. The 
rest of us are great in our own way, but you can’t touch what Jerry Lee Lewis 
can do. He’s unusual. There’s nobody like him. And for poor little ol’ Carl to 
say that he taught Jerry Lee Lewis anything, that’s a joke, and really kind of 
sad. 

Tell us about your first trip to the Sun studios. 

It was wonderful for me, Sam Phillips was always really nice to me, and Judd 
Phillips - you know I had a huge crush on him. It was just wonderful to be 
there and be with my brother in the studio. I was pretty scared, y’know, I 
hadn’t had a lot of experience at that point in time. I was very young, about 
12,1 think. So, it was kind of scary. I wish that my vocal had been better than 
it turned out to be. There’s a lot of people that like that, but Pve gotten a lot of 
criticism for the vocals I did early on. But, y’see, no one worked with me or 
helped me, and that [the country ballad “Seasons Of My Heart” ] wasn’t 
necessarily the type of song that I should’ve been singing at that time. But it’s 
a nice memory. They were all really good to me there - you know, I was 
singing with the greatest entertainer in the world. People like Colin Escott 
have slammed me, criticized me tremendously for that, and so. I hate to say it 
was a mistake to do it, because it is a part of history and something I 
remember in a fond way, but I wish I could’ve sung that song a little bit better. 
You had a couple in the can at Sun [“Nothin’ Shakin’ But The Leaves On 
the Trees,” “Sittin? And Thinkin’”] which weren’t released until many 
years later. 

And I don’t like them either! (laughter) That experience was good for me - 
because you know what that made me do? That made me really search myself 
for the vocal I am now capable of doing. And I have developed that with the 
help of my manager, my producer, and my daughter who stands by me and 
goes into the studio sitting for hour after hour, and my husband. You know, I 
have the greatest support team in the world. My family and the people ’m 
working with have just been so wonderful, they all believe in me. So, that was 
something I did WAY back when, and I’m glad it happened. 

Not many teenagers got a chance to walk into the Sun studios and have 
Jerry Lee Lewis play behind them. 

My brother was always so good about wanting to do stuff to help me - on 
every one of those TV shows he’d say “Here’s my little sister - Miss Linda 
Gail Lewis.” I'd come out on the Midnight Special - now I’m really proud of 
those Midnight Special shows, because we really kicked ass on there. We did 
“Roll Over Beethoven” and I thought it was great. 

I agree. You were on two of those, right? One just a regular episode and 
for the other you hosted an oldies edition of the Midnight Special? 

I was actually on drugs during the one that we hosted. I did some very strange 
dance-steps on that show, and I look at it today and think, “What was I 
taking? That was really wild.”I was so wild that Jerry Lee got up from the 
piano to stand there with me to keep me from messing up. (laughs) We did 
“Jackson” on that show, I think. 

Concerning those two shows, in one of the old fan club newsletters, you 
wrote in your column that you had trouble getting Jerry Lee out of his 
dressing room. He was angry about something, and in the nicest way 
possible, you stated you had to sweet talk him out on to the stage. Did that 
happen a lot? 

Oh yeah, I used to sweet talk him a lot. I’ve saved gigs and tours, because 
you know, he listens to me. He really does. And you know, people don’t 
always understand him. When somebody’s a genius, they are different from a 
regular person. I’m not saying they have the right to be, but they just are. Jerry 
Lee Lewis is not a simple man, he’s a very complicated man. 

Even when he’s not drinking or taking pills? 

Even when he’s not drinking and taking pills - he’s still complicated. He’s a 
lot easier to get along with when he’s not under the influence. He’s actually a 
really sweet guy. I’ve had a lot of people who met him when he hadn’t drank 
two or three fifths of whiskey and taken a whole handful of speed, that said 
“This is the nicest man I’ve ever met in my life. This is Jerry Lee Lewis?” 
(laughs) Then, maybe the next day, he might’ve taken a whole handful of 
amphetamines and drank a fifth of Jack Daniels, and they’d say “My God! It’s 
the devil himself!” (laughter) So, that’s that deal. 

When I met Jerry in 1977, he invited everyone into his dressing room, 
and he was nice as he could be, joking with everyone. It shocked me that 
he had a sense of humor. 

I know, most people just don’t know that, do they? Y’know, I’ve been 
accused of trying to make us look like we were perfect in the book. But I 
never did say that we’re perfect. What I did say was: Jerry Lee Lewis was a 
sweet little country boy, who had been out maybe drinking and playing a little 
music out there in Natchez, Mississippi and stuff. But when he came to 
Memphis, Tennessee and stayed with J.W. and Lois Brown - to me that was 





so phony when they all tried to act like, “Oh we never knew what was going 
on. He took advantage of our little girl.” That is such bullshit, y'know? Jerry, 
he is a really nice, down-to-earth type guy. A perfect gentleman if that’s what 
you want him to be. But, you give him an open door, he’s going to 
Rock’n’Roll just like anybody else would. 

Do you feel that he does some things because people expect him to act a 
certain way? 

I hate to oversimplify it by saying this, but I think just about 99% of the time 
that Jerry Lee Lewis has ever shown his ass, he was under the influence. I 
really believe that. I can’t remember a time in my life, when he was straight, 
that he ever did anything ugly to anybody. He usually acts pretty normal, 
actually - and he’s never been a recluse like Elvis was, he’s always gone out 
around Memphis and walked in the grocery store and went out to eat just like 
anybody else. He’s always made time to talk to his fans, and he’s never 
resented signing an autograph for anybody out in public. You see a lot of 
people who get mad if they’re eating in a restaurant and somebody comes up 
and wants an autograph? In all the years I traveled with my brother, I’ve never 
seen him actually mind taking the time to sign an autograph, or meet someone 
who wanted to meet him. 

I’m glad to hear that - when I first heard about the book I hoped you’d 
remember to say some of the good things about Jerry Lee Lewis. 

Oh yeah, I had that understanding with the guy who was writing it with me. 
And 95% of it is accurate. 5% of it was things I tried to correct that the 
publishers didn’t get corrected. They missed some of it. 

What was inaccurate? 

The only inaccurate things in my book are the derogatory statements about 
Sam Phillips. I never said ‘em. I never said_one bad word in any taped 





interview that I ever gave. There’s a couple of little sarcastic remarks about 
Sam Phillips, and I love Sam. That was the only thing and I couldn’t get them 
to take that out. I asked them to. And it is true that he probably didn’t pay 
Jerry every single dime that he owes him, but who gives a shit? Look at what 
he did - look at the music. I’m a fan, and that’s how I look at Sam Phillips, 
from a fan’s point of view. My daughter and I were just listening to “Great 
Balls Of Fire” and “Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On” - the original Sun cuts, 
on the way up here today. 

You mentioned at the end of your book that you hadn’t seen your brother 
in over a year and that you missed him. Has this circumstance cleared up 
since you came out with the book? 

No darlin’, and I don’t know when it’s going to clear up. My sister-in-law is 
really unusual. She doesn’t want my brother to be around anyone who loves 
him - she has just about cut out everybody from the past. She had to give up 
on my niece Phoebe and my ex-husband Kenny Lovelace. Those are the only 
two people left in my brother’s life who were there before her. She has pretty 
much wanted to alienate him from anyone who might have any influence over 
him. It’s a stupid thing for her to do. I tried to be her friend, but you can’t be 
friends with her - she doesn’t have any friends. She has a new group of friends 
every year - and this is a fact. You could go to Memphis, Tennessee and 
interview all the people that used to be the friend of Kerrie McCarver Lewis 
and they would tell you, “Well, I was friends with her for about a year, then I 
got up one day, tried to call her, and she had stopped taking my phone calls.” 
She does it to everyone. That is the craziest person I have ever seen in my life. 
I don’t know what’s wrong with her. 

Have you heard from any of the family about your book? 

My sister. I told my sister “Myra kinda made you look strange in her book, 
how do you feel about being a pistol packin’ mama in mine?” (laughter) You 
know, when you’re giving interviews for a book, I might be interviewing with 
Les Pendleton one day, and talking about all these wonderful times I’ve had 
with my sister when we were growing up and how much I love her. Then, in 
the next breath, he might ask me something and I might talk about her 
stabbing her husband or running Jerry Lee Lewis down the street with a gun, 
with his entire entourage. And guess what made it in to the book and what 
didn’t make it? But you can’t put everything in the book, if we had put 


everything in the book it would’ve been bigger than War & Peace! Then 
nobody would read it. 

Have any other family members commented on the book? 

Instead of being really good natured about the book, Jimmy Swaggart is not 
happy about it. None of his people like the book - but they ought to just love 
it, because I told the truth. 

Let’s talk about Swaggart for a minute. I think you were nicer to Jimmy 
Lee Swaggart than just about anyone I ever read. 

Well, he has so little good sense of humor that he can’t even see the humor in 
it. He’s so uptight. (giggles) 

You said you believe him to be “sincere.” I think he should’ve just taken 
that statement to the bank and been happy with it. 

That’s right, I do believe he is sincere. He should’ve been happy with that, 
shouldn’t he? 

On the subject of Swaggart being sincere. Those of us not raised in your 
faith, when we see a man who cries on-cue while begging for money on 
television, we automatically assume, and find a great deal of evidence 
towards believing, that he is a charlatan. Do you understand that? 

Oh sure. Here again, it’s just like with the Jerry Lee Lewis thing - Jimmy’s 
not a simple man either. (Half laughs) He is a kind of a charlatan, but he’s a 
good guy too. He wants to get money from you! At the same time, he would 
love to see you be saved and go to heaven. So he’s sincere about wanting you 
to be saved and he has done some nice things for starving children and stuff. 
You know, he’s not all bad and he’s not all good - he’s a human being. And 
he’s a very unusual human being. Because all three of those guys and myself - 
all of those people who came out of that little church in Ferriday, Louisiana, 
we are very different. 

That’s the strongest point you make in your book, that you were raised 
differently. We fans have read a lot about your church, but not many of 
us understand the idea of speaking in tongues and other practices within 
your particular faith. 

Well, there again, just like with anything else, you’ve got phonies like Marjoe 
Gortner, and people like that who are doing it just to make money. But, and 
this is a point I was trying to make in my book, there were some spiritual 
things that happened in our little church that were very different. My mother, 
and Jimmy Swaggart’s mother, and his grandmother, who is also my aunt - 
my daddy’s sister, and Mickey Gilley’s mother who is my daddy’s sister - 
those four women, when they were speaking in tongues, if you could’ve been 
there and heard that, you would’ve had chill bumps all over your body 
because it was the real thing. They were in some kind of spiritual realm that is 
like one of those things on TV that goes under the title The Unexplained. I’ve 
never experienced it myself. I’ve never personally spoken in tongues, but I 
have heard people in that church where it was really the real thing. The thing 
with the little boy that was demon possessed [from the first chapter of the 
book]? That really happened. My sister and I remember that and we’ll never 
forget it. You can say anything you want to about it. A lot of people probably 
think we’re just nuts and that it never happened, but you know - I was sitting 
right there and I know how many people it took to hold him down. And I 
know how strong he was. That’s why when I saw that movie The Exorcist, it 
scared me so bad. You know, to this day I can’t watch that movie? That movie 
is make-believe, but whoever wrote that book and made that movie had some 
kind of knowledge of what that would really be like. Because I was there 
when something like that really did happen - and it just terrifies me. So, there 
were things that happened in that little church that were very different from 
anything else. And those women, my aunt Irene was so spiritual, I could call 
her up as an adult to say “Hi, how are you doing?” And something spiritual 
would happen right over the telephone. You would hear her laughing, crying, 
and speaking in tongues all at the same time. My aunt Ada, my Aunt Irene, 
my mother, and my Aunt Minnie Bell, my mother’s sister - who was Jimmy 
Swaggart’s mother, those women would get together and they would fast for 
days. They’d do all this fasting and praying and they built this church. And I 
believe God moved in the heart of my uncle Lee, who was not even a person 
who went to church, but he was a tender-hearted man, a good man and he was 
also very wealthy. He was so tight with money that he wouldn’t even buy a 
hamburger in town! But when these four women started making pies and 
selling them to raise money for the church - they were the only women I’d 
ever seen who could raise ten thousand dollars selling pies. My uncle Lee 
would give them thousands of dollars to hire the carpenters to keep working 
on the church. They built that church. So this is a very real thing. The 
Assembly of God church or the Charismatic Pentecostal style of worship is 
just like anything else - there are people who are faking it, but there are some 
people who are not faking it. They’re sincere. They take the scripture literally. 
Like the thing about the Day Of Pentecost, they took that literally like that 
was supposed to happen to them too. They believed that! And because they 
believed that and they were sincere and they were fasting and praying - they 
had spiritual experiences, and they had the gift of speaking in tongues. 

From all we’ve read about Jerry, Jimmy Lee, and yourself - your 
religious upbringing seems to bring you more pain than comfort. Will 
there ever be a situation where your family will find religious 
contentment? 

Well, you know, I guess my beliefs are kind of different from everybody 
else’s in the family. I totally understand where my mother and aunt were 
coming from, I totally believe in that spiritual experience. Maybe someday I 
will become so spiritual that I can speak in tongues and experience the thing 


they experienced and that I witnessed as a child. But I don’t believe my 
brother is a bad person, I didn’t think that my uncle Lee was a bad person, 
even though he didn’t attend church and speak in tongues. I believe he’s in 
heaven because he was a wonderful man who helped us build our church. 
Also, I believe there are good people in all churches in all religions. I believe 
in good and I believe in evil. But the church doctrines - they’re man-made. 
Human beings come up with these doctrines for all these different religions 
and then you’ve got people fighting and killing each other. Which is totally 
wrong. Jesus said: “Out of all my commandments, the most important one is 
that you love one another.” THAT’S what I believe. We should love one 
another and we should feed the hungry people in the world, and not be killing 
each other - which I think is barbaric and stupid. 

I read that your dad, Elmo recorded a version of ‘‘Mexicali Rose” at Sun. 
Have you ever found this and heard it? 

Darlin’ I have heard that - there’s a couple people who have copies of that 
stuff. Now Cecil Harrelson, my ex-husband that I was married to twice, he has 
some copies of my dad singing in Sam Phillips recording studio. 

Was that ever released on Bear Family or any other collector’s labels? 

No darlin’, I don’t think my daddy’s stuff was ever released. I might be wrong 
about that. 

But Cecil definitely has a copy of that? 

Cecil’s got a lot of stuff! I think Knox Phillips has got some stuff that’s 
unreleased, and I don’t know if Mercury’s got anything or not. They may have 
a few things - they’re getting ready to do a box set. 

In America? 

In America. Mercury’s getting ready to do a Jerry Lee Lewis box set right 
now. And my sister Frankie Jean, she’s got the Lewis family home, which she 
doesn’t call a museum, but it is kind of a museum and a really neat place. Any 
Jerry Lee Lewis fan or any music fan, for that matter, should go and see her in 
Ferriday, Louisiana. She has also got some unreleased Jerry Lee Lewis stuff. 
You mention in your book that you’re quite popular over in Europe, 
particularly Sweden. 

That’s right. You know what, I am so lucky to be able to say this, but I have 
never missed a gig. I’ve been playing solo gigs since 1988, and I’ve never 
missed a gig in Europe or the United States. I’ve actually lost money to go and 
play gigs in Sweden and Norway and places like that, because I love the fans 
over there so much, they’re so great. I owe Simon Travel at American 
Express, I think it’s $17,000. And that’s from airline tickets where Linda Gail 
Lewis went to play their gigs. They’ve cut me off now - I can’t even use 
Simon Travel. So, if they don’t buy me a ticket...but I would buy my own 
tickets to go over there and do those gigs. 

Johnny Legend wanted us to ask if you remember the Jn Concert TV 
show where you sang “I Want To be A Sensuous Woman?” 

Oh god (laughs) that one has come back to haunt me. Another I-was-on-drugs 
incident. I actually wrote that song, and those were the lyrics to it, “I Want To 
Be A Sensuous Woman,” I got the idea from reading this book called Any 
Woman Can. It was a book about how you can really be nice to a man, instead 
of being real demanding, and they’ll do a lot more for you. So I wrote the 
song, “I Want To Be A Sensuous Woman,” because I’ve always found that 
the way to a man’s heart is not really through his stomach - it’s somewhere 
else. (laughs) 

So was Jerry Lee trying to throw a monkey wrench in the program 
because Dick Clark produced it? What were some of the things he was 
doing? 

He was just having fun - he was outrageous and I loved it. We had that guy 
with us called Elmer Fuddpucker, he had these Fuddpucker panties and stuff, 
and (laughing) they shouldn’t have edited this out, if it had been the 90s they 
wouldn’t have - Jerry actually had a pair of those panties on his head. It was 
the funniest thing I have ever seen in my life. You know Jerry, he loves to 
give Dick Clark a hard time - because he still remembers that Dick didn’t play 
his records back in the 50s. Clark was one of the first people to stop playing 
‘em. 

One of the more disturbing elements of Myra Gale’s book was when she 
claimed that Jerry’s trusted advisor Judd Phillips was the one who had 
tipped Dick Clark off about his marriage. 

Poor little ol’ Myra - bless her heart, she don’t know shit. You know, we saw 
Myra about once every six weeks when we came into Memphis to get refueled 
up again to go back out on the road. And she and that guy Murray Silver, he 
was the one who actually wrote that book - and he doesn’t know anything 
either. Judd Phillips was with Jerry Lee and Myra in the U.K. when the shit hit 
the fan. So, I don’t know why they think Judd Phillips tipped anybody off to 
anything that would hurt Jerry’s career, because he was a really smart man. 
While we’re on the subject of Myra’s book - how do you feel about being 
characterized as ‘“‘Mamie’s little spy?” [Mamie Lewis is her mother] 

That’s another thing that Myra just imagined. You know what? I didn’t realize 
until recently, how little Myra actually knew us. In her defense, I am willing 
to say that when she gave those interviews to Murray, I’m sure that at some 
point in time, she had to say something good about me and my mother - but 
Silver chose not to use any of it in the book. I just cannot believe that Myra 
said all bad things about us. But you know what was so great about the writing 
of my book? I was able to even up the score by just simply telling the truth. I 
finally had a chance to defend my brother and my mother and myself. I didn’t 
whitewash anything. I didn’t try to make my mother out to be perfect in the 
book - or my brother or myself. I was harder on myself than I was anybody, 


because I’m not going to be guilty of doing the same thing Myra did. She 
wrote a book saying “Oh guess what! I am perfect. I did everything right.” 
When you read her book, it just came across that she was perfectly innocent 
and everybody else did everything wrong. That to me wasn’t right. Tell the 
damn truth! 

You were pretty hard on yourself. 

I told it just like it was. I didn’t whitewash anything. Myra was wrong about 
one thing. She said I was slut with no talent - she got the no-talent part of it 
wrong. (laughter) I do have talent. 

When did you first start touring with Jerry Lee? Did you really like that? 

Darlin’, I was 14 and I guess it was about *63 and I loved it. 

Did you know any of Jerry’s contemporaries? Like Gene Vincent, Carl 
Perkins, or Chuck Berry. 

I didn’t ever have the pleasure of knowing Gene Vincent because he was in 
the U.K., butCarl Perkins of course, I did that duet with him. I loved Carl, he 
was a friend. Of course I met Elvis. Chuck Berry I’ve been around a whole 
bunch. Little Richard - quite a few of ‘em. 

Charlie Rich? 

I’m a HUGE Charlie Rich fan. The first time I ever met Charlie Rich, I was 
just a kid in Memphis, and I just strolled right up to him and said, “I want 
your autograph.” Because I just loved Charlie Rich. 

I have a picture of Jerry Lee Lewis playing guitar and Ray Smith playing 
piano in what appears to be Las Vegas in 1969/1970. Do you remember 
that? Did you get a chance to know Ray Smith? 

Darlin’, I was there with my mother, and I was married to Kenny Lovelace 
then and I just don’t remember too much about Ray. I regret that because I 
loved his record, “Rockin’ Little Angel.” But him and Jerry must have been 
partying and hanging out and stuff. You know, I was pretty young back them, 
so I wasn’t allowed to be around where a lot of the good stuff was happening. 
So I missed that. I was with my mother and she had bought this “laughing 
bag.” And she would call people up and play tricks on ‘em. You’d press a 
button on this thing and it’d go “Aw haw-haw-haw-haw!” So she called up 
Jerry’s dressing room and was doing that, and Jerry was just cursing and 
screaming. So we called him just a little while later and mama said, “Hey son, 
whatcha doin’?” He said, “Oh mama, you wouldn’t believe it. Some son-of- 
bitch called me up and was laughing at my show! I’d KILL that son-of-a-bitch 
If I ever got my hands on him!” (laughter) And, it was my mother. She called 
up my aunt long-distance, playing pranks on everybody - and she would have 
that “laughing bag” just a-goin’. Then, the battery ran down on it and it was 
going “Wah...hah...hah...hah...” So then, my aunt thought it was some pervert 
that was going to kill her or something. (laughter) My mother was a 
character. 

What did your mother think of Las Vegas? 

She had a blast! She played the slot machines until we had to take her to the 
doctor and they put her arm in a sling. (Jaughs) She had a ball out there. Jerry 
got her a beautiful suite down on the lower level, because she wouldn’t stay 
anywhere up high. She was afraid the hotel would catch on fire and she’d burn 
up. 

Jerry always treated her like a queen, didn’t he? 

Oh always. One of he nicest things about being able to write the book was 
being able to tell some of the good things about Jerry. How many people do 
you know that are all bad? I mean, I only know one - my sister-in-law. (big 
laughs) And even she’s not all bad, because she gave my brother a beautiful 
son, and he loves him so much. So she’s not all bad either - nobody is all bad. 
And, I’m not bitter either. My sister-in-law could call me today and I would 
forgive her for anything she’s every done to me. Because, if I am going to be a 
Christian - I might be unhappy with her, but I still have to love her. I have to 
love everybody. 

Tell us about appearing on Shindig. 

Oh it was great. A lot of fun. Jack Good [Shindig’s producer] asked for me. 
That was one of those things I was invited to do, and my brother didn’t have 
to give them the hard-sell and say, “Would you please have my sister on too.” 

Do you remember any of the cast members? Which Shindig tour were 
you on? 

Oh, I remember all of them. Glen Campbell is particular was a really nice guy. 
The tour I did was with Gerry & The Pacemakers and a group called the 
Gauchos - and the only reason I remember them is because I slept with one of 
the band members. 

Wait a minute, in the book you said you were having an affair with one of 
the show’s producers. 

I was! (breaking up with laughter) But that was early in the tour! Things 
change! It was a long tour! (laughs) I am absolutely awful... 

Tell us a little something about your single for ABC-Paramount, “Small 
Red Diary.” This record has become a true collector’s item. 

It’s hard to find. My sister Frankie Jean has got some copies of it. She’s the 
only person I know that’s got it. I got one through my manager Mark Potter 
from Frankie Jean. He had a copy but it was an older copy that was kinda 
crackly. 

Did your first solo record get airplay? What did your folks think of you 
having a record independent of Jerry Lee? 

You know, it really didn’t have a chance. Because, nobody was really serious 
about Linda Gail Lewis. I mean, let’s face it - Jerry Lee Lewis is probably one 
of the most talented human beings ever born on the face of the earth - and I’m 
his sister, so that makes it more difficult for me to get noticed. It’s like I tell 





can’t touch Jerry Lee’s work. And this is who I was compared to. So nobody 
worked on my career or took it seriously until recently. ’ve been struggling 
for years, and just when I was ready to give up...I got new management. 
Somebody who was willing to invest in my career and give me the same 
chance that other people have had. I’m not saying that I’m as good as Jerry 
Lee Lewis, because I’m not - I don’t think anybody is. But I’m certainly as 
good as, if not better, than a lot of people who have done well. People enjoy 
all kinds of music and there’s a lot of people who are going to enjoy the CD 
that I’ve got coming out on Sire/Warner. They’re drawing up the contracts 
this week and I’m signing on Friday, and they’re launching it in the U.K. next 
month, then in the United States towards the end of the year. 

How did you get on a label that Jerry Lee couldn’t stay on? 

Let me tell you, it was very hard. My manager spent a quarter of a million 
dollars on my package. Even after he did that, we had to beg, plead and really 
show a lot of marketing things to them. Then this tour with Shakin’ Stevens 
was a huge help to me in the U.K. I got 22 dates in April. And it took the 
tour, it took the package, it took my manager believing in me. It took all of 
those things. Y’know, the people at Sire/Warner, they’re real people. They’re 
not just a big corporation. At the other record companies, I haven’t found 
anybody I could even talk to. But when we walked in over at Warner 
Brothers, it was like goin’ home. The head of the record label is just a 
wonderful man, and Seymour Stein in New York City - there is somebody 
who cares about the music. And Sam Phillips was quoted recently as saying, 
“Somebody has got to stand up for the music.” So, that’s two men right there, 
along with my manager Mark Potter, who are saying “We want to put out a 
CD that is good music!” [Sire/Warner] put out a Dan Penn CD. And they put 
out a Jerry Lee Lewis CD when nobody else wanted to do it, and now they’re 
going to give Linda Gail Lewis a shot. It was harder for me to get the shot 
because I’m not already a legend like Dan Penn, Jerry Lee Lewis, and other 
people they’ve done. [My CD] is going to be marketed differently, than their 
stuff, because they’ve already been there and done that - and I’ve just arrived 
really. And it’s an unusual arrival, because I’m 51 years old! 

Not many ladies from your generation would admit their age. 

Well, I try to lie about it, but everyone finds out about it anyway. (laughs) But 
the fact is, my career has been different from most people’s. I’ve done a 
bubbling under, duet with your brother, and halfheartedly somebody would do 
a session on me because of who I was, but they weren’t really serious about 
my music. I’ve done that all my life. Now I have a manager, a record 
company, and a producer who is working with me and songwriters are 
sending me songs who really believe in Linda Gail Lewis the artist. This is the 
first time in my life that I’ve ever had that. So that’s kinda neat! And I didn’t 
even decide to do this until I was 39. (laughs) 

What’s on the new album? 

All new songs except for one. 

Did you write them all? 

Jerry Phillips - Sam Phillips’ son wrote three of them. My manager and I 
wrote two of them together. I wrote one of ‘em with my husband. Smokey 
Robinson wrote one of them. 

Did Smokey write the song just for you? 

No, he wrote it two years ago. It’s a beautiful country song and most of the 
artists here in Nashville passed on it because...they don’t have a clue. And ’m 
so glad they didn’t want it. My manager was worried about [another singer] 


stealing it, but I said “Don’t worry about them stealing it - they don’t have the 
sense to grab a good song when they hear one!” Everybody in Nashville 
passed on it, and you'll just die when you here it, because it’s one of the 
greatest songs on my album. It’s a duet that I do with a young guy called 
“Relentless.” And there’s another young guy in town who has written some 
hits, Tim Krekkal, and he’s a great writer who thinks I’m a great artist. I’m 
lucky he thinks so because he’s a very current hit writer and lots of people do 
his songs, and we have a really great song from him called, “Here Ever 
After.” Then Jerry Phillips sent me three 21st Century Rock’n’Roll songs. 
They draw from all eras, but people who love 50s Rock’n’Roll will just love 
‘em, I guarantee you. 

Didn’t one of the Phillips brother get on you for writing this book? 

Yeah, there’s one of ‘em who’s unhappy with me - probably both of ‘em - but 
I got the songs! (laughs) And you know, it’s kind of sad. I did tell the story 
about the German shepherd - and it was a true story. I was there. Sam Phillips 
is kinda funny about money, but I didn’t mean to say anything derogatory 
about him. 

Phillips was tight with a buck. Nearly all those label owners from that era 
did everything they possibly could to... 

..to not pay. But you know, if the people at Warner Brothers said to me today 
“Guess what? We’re going to put your album out and it’s going to be a huge 
hit, but we’re not going to pay you a penny. Do you still want do it?” I’d say, 
“Yes sir! Please put it out.” The bottom line is: Do you want this music to get 
out to people who will enjoy it? Or do you just want to make money? I’m an 
artist. I’m not a corporation. But the people at Warner Brothers would never 
do that to me because that’s not something they have ever done to anybody. 
And, they’re releasing albums on Bill Anderson and Connie Smith! Bill 
Anderson must be a hundred by now! (laughs) They just released an album on 
him last year. So they are real people who care about the music and the artist. 
Before you got serious about a solo career, you were with a pretty good 
label, Smash/Mercury. What happened there? 

That all goes back to that Jerry Kennedy thing - Jerry Kennedy hated me 
because he had to do anything at all with me. Jerry Kennedy was very 
powerful in country music and it was because of Jerry Kennedy that I didn’t 
have any big hits, or have anybody to really work seriously with me. He never 
believed in me as an artist, and he didn’t want the Linda Gail Lewis thing to 
happen. And he had the power - y’know he got Eddie Kilroy fired, he killed 
my career, and that’s just two of the things he did - but I’m not bitter about it. 
Because I feel like it all happened for the best. Hey! I’d hate to be 51 years old 
today and already done everything. It’s kind of a neat thing to be at this stage 
of life and experiencing all these new and great things. So, I’m not bitter 
towards Jerry Kennedy - but that is what happened. 

Didn’t one of your songs win an award? 

“Smile Somebody Loves You.” I got an ASCAP award for it because it was 
played on the radio so much. 

According to Billboard, the record only made it to number 39 - something 
that can only be ascribed to sloppy label promotion. 

Yeah, they weren’t serious about promoting me at all. Charlie Fach in 
Chicago and Mr. Steinberg were, but the Country promotion people were 
working for Jerry Kennedy, and he didn’t want anything to happen for me - he 
just didn’t have any faith in me. 

I, for one, loved that LP you and Jerry Lee did, and I played the grooves 
off of your solo LP. 

I know, I liked that one too! So, Jerry Kennedy and Colin Escott both can kiss 
my ass! I did have talent - nobody wanted to bother with me because of the 
situation. 

In your book you talk extensively about drug problems. Are you clean 
and sober now? 

Oh yes! Thank God! I’ve been clean since 1975. It was the latter part of 1975, 
that’s when I met my husband Brent, and I had just got out of the hospital and 
gone through withdrawal and stuff. And he was a wonderful man, his family 
was so good to me, and we had two wonderful children, and we were married 
until I went back on the road. I'll have a glass of wine every now and then - 
but that’s about it. I’m scared to take any kind of drugs at all now. I don’t 
take tranquilizers or sleeping pills - none of that! I don’t smoke dope anymore 
and I don’t drink when I’m playing. I won’t even drink one glass of wine 
before a gig. 

Tell us a little something about your last two albums International Affair 
and Love Makes The Difference. 

You know, Love Makes the Difference would’ve been a great album, but we 
had too many slow country songs. And the reason we did is that this really 
good songwriter, Steve Diamond, gave us a whole bunch of songs. I think 
Icehouse thought if we used a lot of his songs, that he’d help us promote it and 
stuff. But that didn’t happen - and /the LP] was a little watered down for my 
taste. I really liked the Jerry Phillips song, “I’d Rather Stay Home And 
Rock’n’Roll,” and “After Tonight.” The song I wrote, “Love Makes The 
Difference,” well, I didn’t get a good cut on that - so it’s on my album, cut a 
different way, with real violins and a better vocal. 

What about International Affair? Was that the first one you played piano 
on? 

That’s right. I loved that album, but you know we were on a limited budget. It 
was a garage studio album. But I loved that album - had a lot of fun doing it. 
Here’s another personal question. In your book, you mention that two of 
your children who live with your ex-husband Cecil, still have problems 


with you over leaving them behind to go on the road. Has your book 
helped clear things up between you? 

I think it must have. My son seems to be friendlier to me than he has been in a 
while. My son and I were really close - he lived with me when he went to high 
school. then he went through a divorce and we kind of drifted apart. I think 
what happens in a situation like that is, when you start having problems with 
older kids - they go back and remember stuff they might resent. Then that just 
escalates and makes everything worse. But I have a better relationship with 
them now than I have had in a long time. My daughter is living in Nashville 
and we’re very close now. 

Was the writing of this book therapeutic for you? Did you get a lot of 
things off your chest that you thought ought to be said? 

To be honest with you - it was painful for me. When you’re talking about 
things that almost destroyed your life and different family members that 
passed away, it’s so sad when you have to talk about those things. It’s hard on 
you really. It’s not something that I would want to do again. 

That was my next question: are you going to write another one? 

You know, we have enough material to do that, because Les Pendleton was 
very thorough in his interviews. That’s a guy who is a kind of literary genius - 
he is so smart. And he’s got enough material for us to easily do another book. 
He just couldn’t use all of it. We spent six months working on it. The 
publishers really wanted it to be something short. They wanted it to be what it 
is now - about a three-hour read, 170 pages. So it was hard for him to pick and 
choose the stories - we had so many great stories. 

The saddest part of your entire book is when you say, “ If you have never 
seen Jerry Lee in concert, and you love music, you owe it to yourself to go 
hear him while you still can.” We fans have been saying that for a long 
time, but when a family member says that, it takes on an aura of shock 
and alarm. Is there no chance that Jerry Lee is going to start taking care 
of himself? 

Well, you know - I’m the eternal optimist. Everyday of my life I’m hoping for 
that - but I don’t know if it’s going to happen. Of course when I say that, 
being the age that I am, I’m looking at the fact that none of us are as young as 
we used to be. I didn’t necessarily mean that he might die or something, but I 
don’t know how much longer he’s going to playing. Right now, he still plays 
quite a bit. So, I think all of us, when we have the opportunity, ought to go see 
him play because he might slow down. Then we won’t have that opportunity 
like we do now. Every time I get a chance to go hear him, I do. 

What kind of songs do you do in your live show? 

Darlin’, I do a mix of my new songs from my CD, and then I do “Great Balls 
Of Fire” and “Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On,” those types of things too. So I 
do a mix of oldies and the new stuff. 

Do you ever do any of Mickey’s songs? 

Every now and then I'll get a request for a Mickey Gilley song and I'll do 
“You Don’t Know Me” or “Room Full Of Roses.” 

Ill give you the last word. What would you like to say to your fans out 
there? 

Please buy the book. You need the book and I need the money! (laughter) I 
feel like that whatever talent God gave me, I want to share it with people who 
will enjoy it. Y’all mean more to me than anybody in the whole world, 
because playing music is what I like doing best. Being able to do it and have 
somebody enjoy it means so much to me. I appreciate y’all. 

Our thanks to Brandy Reed-Whitaker at PLA Media for setting up the 
interview, and to Linda Gail Lewis for calling us from her car phone! 
Darlin’, let’s do it again sometime! 
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Lewis and Van Morrison ca. 2000 


The Killer’s Sister Keeps Rockin’! 


We had so much fun talking to Jerry Lee Lewis’s rambunctious sister Linda 
Gail that we decided to do it again. Especially since we didn’t have a chance 
to ask everything the first time around. On top of which, a certain story about 
the kidnapping of her The Devil, Me, and Jerry Lee co-author Les Pendleton, 
genuinely piqued our interest, and we knew the Female Ferriday Fireball 
would give us the lowdown. We managed to catch Linda Gail during a brief 
respite from various overseas tours. In between wrestling with everyday 
household problems (like trying to get her son a pizza), she spoke with pride 
of her latest triumphs on the road, her famous brother, the so-called 





kidnapping, husbands past and present, fighting addiction through 
spirituality, and piano pumping in this modern day and age. 

Some cyberpals of ours sent us the text of a story concerning your co- 
author Les Pendleton. It’s titled: “I Was Kidnapped By Jerry Lee Lewis’s 
Sister And Forced To Write A Book About Her.” 

(laughs) Oh, the National Enquirer story. I laughed my ass off when I saw 
that. Y’know, I went along with that, because I thought it was hilarious. They 
asked us if we’d pose for a picture and we said, “no,” but what happened was 
I was at Frankie Jean’s house [Linda and Jerry Lee’s sister] and Eddie and I 
were cuttin’ up with some fans fro Australia. My sister was showing him a 
bunch of guns that belonged to my brother, and Eddie said “Well these are my 
guns.” And then he put his arms around me and some of the fans were taking 
pictures, and somebody gave one of those pictures to the National Enquirer. 
So there’s a picture in there of my husband with his arms around me holding 
two guns and I’m just laughing. Y’know, I’m always laughing, and the 
caption read: “Three-Gun Eddie and his wife Linda Gail Lewis.” (laughs) 
When Jeff Rodack called me, he’s the one who did the story, I said “Jeff, 
you’ve known me for a long time. You know I didn’t really kidnap Les 
Pendleton. Now Les might’ve thought that he was being kidnapped...he 
might’ve gotten that impression.” Jeff asked, “Well, could he have left at 
anytime?” I said, “Yeah. He didn’t know that he could, but he could have.” 
(laughs) 

According to the Enquirer article, Pendleton didn’t mind being allegedly 
kidnapped as much as he did not getting paid for the book, which is why 
he went public. 

I would’ve paid him but they didn’t give me a very big advance, and I needed 
that money. 

Wasn’t it up to the publishers to pay Les Pendleton? 

No, actually, they gave me the advance and I was supposed to pay him out of 
it, and I AM going to get around to doing that. But he’s rich, he doesn’t really 
need it. They neglected to put that in the article. 

So, just to be clear, you didn’t really kidnap Les Pendleton? 

(laughs) NO, he wasn’t really kidnapped. But to be honest with you, I think he 
was scared of us. 

Are you folks scary? 

We wouldn’t be to you, because you’re a Jerry Lee Lewis fan. You’re 
probably not afraid of anything. (laughs) But now Les Pendleton is probably 
afraid of us. He’s a preppie little guy, one of these college graduate kind of 
people, a white collar kind of guy. He’s really into reading and sailing on his 
sailboat every weekend. So you can just imagine how different it was for him 
to be with us. Of course my husband came in, and you know how it’s 
uncomfortable when you’re sitting around and you have a gun in your pocket? 
So he had a couple of guns on him because -- you know Nashville and 
Memphis are not the safest places to be, you can get killed there. My husband 
has badges and can carry guns legally, so he does. And sometimes he’|l have 
two or three guns on him. My ex-husband Cecil Harrelson thought that was 
pretty neat so he nicknamed him, “Three Gun Eddie.” Cecil carries a gun too, 
but he only carries one. So when Jeff Rodack called I said “Well, maybe Les 
was frightened when Eddie took those guns out of his pockets. Maybe he 
thought that was a threat.” I did notice that Les looked at Eddie and the guns 
kinda funny. But I didn’t say anything because I wanted that sumbitch to stay 
there and finish the book. (laughs) I wasn’t going to tell him that everything 
was fine. He’s a funny little guy though. He said, “You know, I need to get 
back.” I said, “No, not right now.” 

Did you feed him? Was he well treated? 

Oh yeah, we were real nice to him. 

You didn’t harass him verbally by saying stuff like, ‘“T ype faster you son- 
of-a-bitch!”’ Did you? 

(laughs) No! He admitted that we gave him food to eat and water to drink. He 
didn’t say anything about the bottle of wine that we bought. He had wine with 
dinner and he neglected to mention that. I think it might’ve even been French 
wine. (laughs) 

How is the book The Devil, Me, and Jerry Lee doing? 

Darlin’, it’s doing great. In fact, they’re going to do another printing. We’re 
into our second printing now. 

So what does you husband, ‘“Three-Gun Eddie,” do? 

Well, my husband, Eddie Braddock was one of the first promotion men to 
take black music to Top 40 radio. He worked for Stax and for Leonard Chess 
at Chess Records. He also worked for Jerry Wexler at Atlantic. He’s 
responsible for people like Sam & Dave, Rufus Thomas, and Otis Redding -- 
people like that, having Top 40 hits. My manager and I looked up in this book 
about the Top 40 Billboard charts all the R&B records that Eddie worked on 
and they were all gold and platinum. Then we looked up some other records 
that we liked, and they weren’t even in there. So, this shows you how good 
Eddie was. He was absolutely great at that, but then he went on to do other 
things, like that “Disco Duck” record with Rick Dees. So he’s done a lot of 
different things, but he worked with Leonard Chess for a long time. In fact, 
he’s getting ready to help out with a book that they’re writing now about the 
Chess Records days. He’s got a tremendous background and has been around 
people like Etta James and just about everybody in the world. He’s real good 
friends with Dan Penn, they had a studio together. If you read that book Sweet 
Soul Music, you would’ve read about my husband because he’s mentioned in 
there several times. He has a background in music, but he was having some 
problems with his lifestyle and stuff -- like we ALL did in the 60s and 70s. So 





he started going to church and stuff, got out of the music business, and started 
working for Federal Express. That’s what he was doing when we got married. 
And that’s why he carries guns? 

(laughs) No! Right now he’s retired from Fed-Ex. He’s a SWAT-team 
negotiator for the Desoto County Police Department. Of course he has a badge 
from Memphis too. He knows the governor and the mayor of Shelby County, 
and he’s involved in politics too. These days he just lives a very quiet life. 
(laughs) That’s a joke, really. He said the other day, “Honey, y’all are just 
driving me crazy. Why don’t you just take me and drop me off at the crazy 
house.” I said, “Eddie, if you went to a crazy house, you’d find people who 
are a lot more normal than the ones we’re dealing with right now.” (laughing) 
These are the craziest sons-of-bitches in the world in the music business -- 
they’re just crazy. So, it’s been really different around here lately because 
we’re doing so much. We’re launching the book, we’re launching the CD, and 
I’ve been on the road doing all these tours and stuff. So it’s just been crazy. 
But Eddie is the most wonderful husband for me, because I love him first of 
all, but also because he knows all about the business. He totally understands 
what I’m doing and I can’t tell you how hard it is to find someone who 
understands this life because it’s really different. 

He understands the demands on your time, things like that? 

Yes he does. It’s really tough. We miss each other. You know I was gone two 
months. I came home for two weeks and left again for four days. 

Is this something you can get used to? 

I’m gonna have to get used to it, because I’ve really got a much bigger 
audience in Europe now, and I’m getting a lot more calls now. 

Tell us what it was like working with Shakin’ Stevens over there. 

It was great! He’s wonderful. 

Had you seen him before you toured with him? 

No, I never had. I loved his records, but I didn’t know he was that great live. 

I caught him one of the few times he played the U.S. and I said, ‘““This guy 
is about as close to the real thing as you can get. 

I know, he’s really something. We did two duets together that were just great. 
We did that Smiley Lewis song, “I’m a Real Gone Lover,” and then we did 
‘Rockin’ Good Way.” He’d had a big hit on that over there with Bonnie 
Tyler. Shaky’s never had a real big hit here, but they love him all over Europe. 
We did 22 gigs together. You know, Ken, it really turned out great, because it 
was very scary -- because I was playing to Shakin’ Stevens’ audiences. I know 
I had some fans there, but out of three thousand people, I probably had two 
hundred fans, the majority of the audience was there to see Shaky. What I 
decided to do was open up with seven songs from my new CD, thinking, “If 
this is a good CD like I think it is, if these are good songs, then people are 
going to love it. If they don’t love it -- we might as well find out now.” And it 
was absolutely just a big success, everybody loved the songs. 

How is the CD doing over there? 

Well, I sold a lot of CDs. In fact, I sold so many CDs on the road, that the 
record company ran out of CDs and the record stores all sold out. It was a 
problem because the last three nights of the tour we had no CDs -- but it’s a 
wonderful problem to have. 

So when will that disc be released in the U.S.? 

Darlin’ I don’t know, we’re still right in the middle of this U.K. thing. I don’t 
know when it will happen here. Y’know, they don’t know what to do with me 
here. They’re still trying to figure that out. (laughs) That’s what the record 
executives at Warner Brothers say, “Y’know, we think Linda Gail is so great - 
- but we haven’t got a clue about what to do with her. “ But the thing over in 
the U.K. was great, it was so successful that Shaky and I are doing another 
tour in the fall. That will also help promote the CD. And the reviews have 
been great, which was a relief because I didn’t know how they’d react to it. 
There’s a lot of Rock’n’Roll on my CD, but there’s also some country stuff, 
and they even talked positive about the country songs. And those reviewers 
over there are very picky. I got a bad review one time on a live album that 
somebody released on me, it had bad sound and stuff. 

Which one was that? 

It was called Rockin’ With Linda. 

I didn’t know something like that even existed. 

Well, I wish that it didn’t. It’s really bad. I got really mad when I first read the 
review of it, but after I cooled off and thought about it, I thought, “I don’t 
blame the guy.” This same guy gave me a good review for my new album, so 
you can see how really great it was that I didn’t insult him or cuss him out -- 
y know, a lot of artists do that, because look at what a great thing happened 
for me. 

The record collector in me has to ask about Rockin’ With Linda. Was this 
a bootleg? 

No, it was on some little independent label. 

Were you paid to do this? 

Well, yeah he paid me. He gave me some of those awful CDs to sell. (laughs) 
But I hate to ask people to pay money for something that sounds like that. A 
lot of my fans wanted it anyway just to collect it. I always recommended to 
‘em not to buy it. “Please don’t buy this, it doesn’t sound good.” 

I wanted to ask some questions that we didn’t have time to get around to 
last time. I saw a story in one of the fan club newsletters from the mid-70s 
about how you and one of your girlfriends were taken at gunpoint back to 
your hotel. That was a real scary episode. Why didn’t that make it into 
the book? 
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Well, Les and I talked for days and days, and I’m sure he has that story but if 
he were to include everything, the book would have to be titled The Devil, Me, 
Jerry Lee, and War & Peace! (laughs) That’s how long it would’ve been. But 
can you believe that I was actually able to con a kidnapper? I mean, I really 
was kidnapped. The guy probably did have a gun. He said he did, I never saw 
it, but it looked like he had it in his coat pocket, and I was afraid to be honest 
with you. But I knew if I could trick him and get in the hotel -- I actually 
convinced this guy that we were going to have a party in my hotel room, but I 
knew that my brother Jerry and all his bunch would be coming in. Can you 
imagine being a kidnapper sitting there with two women and all of a sudden 
Jerry Lee Lewis walks in? (laughs) He said, “Oh, here’s my sister. What’s 
happenin’?” The guy got up and ran so fast that we couldn’t catch him. Truth 
is always stranger than fiction. 

Was this during a time when you were heavily into pills? 

Yes, and that probably slowed down my reaction time. 

Your book talks quite a bit about your battle with drugs. What is the 
attraction of something like Quaaludes? 

Well what happened with me with the Quaaludes was that I had trouble 
sleeping from taking uppers and stuff. I didn’t take uppers a lot, but I took ‘em 
some, and I’m kind of a hyperactive person anyway and I'd have trouble 
sleeping. So doctors gave it to me to I could sleep. But what happened when I 
took it, it made me high instead of making me sleepy. Really, that’s what 
happens with Quaaludes. So then I got into this thing of hanging out with 
musicians and other people who were doing ‘em just to get high. We did that 
instead of -- you know some people were shooting up heroin and stuff, we did 
the Quaalude thing. We’d take a bunch of Quaaludes and then drink some 
wine or something. I’m lucky to be alive. Then it got to the point where I was 
taking so many of them that I couldn’t remember how many Id taken. That’s 
the dangerous thing about it. 

Are these hard to quit? 

They’re very hard to quit. Any type of sleeping pill addiction is hard to quit. 
Barbituates will kill you. If you wanted to withdraw from heroin or speed or 
something you could do it. But if you wanted to go through withdrawal for 
any kind of downer, especially barbiturates -- things that actually put you to 
sleep, you have to be in a hospital or you will die! You can actually die from 
that. Then, staying off of ‘em is hard. Because as soon as you get depressed or 
have a problem, you automatically will think, “Oh, I can get high and feel 
better.” Now, I didn’t really have any trouble with that, because I’m a spiritual 
person. I got down on my knees and asked God to help me, so I didn’t have 
that thing where I’d get depressed and want to do drugs again. You’ve got to 
know how to put your faith in God. All different kinds of people have all 
different kinds of beliefs and religions, but you’ll notice that people who are 
really spiritual, even if they’re a Hindu, into Yoga or whatever it is, if they’re 
really into it, if they really have faith, then they know they’re going to come 
out of it OK. If you are a spiritual person, you have a much better shot at 
getting off of drugs. God helped deliver me from the addiction thing. 

Would that be possible for your brother? 

Oh yeah. Here’s what the problem is though. I wouldn’t have ever gotten off 
of drugs if I had been in his situation. Since I’m not rich and famous, when I 
ran out of drugs, I slipped up by calling one doctor who found about the other 
doctors -- about three or four of ‘em were giving me these things. Then they 
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all just said, “No, you can’t have any more, you have to go into the hospital.” 
See, that’s never going to happen to Jerry Lee Lewis, because all the doctors 
and people are fascinated by him, and they want money from him or want to 
be connected to somebody famous. They’re groupies and stuff. So they’re 
going to run out and get him anything that he wants. He’s never going to be at 
the point where he can’t get it. But I had to go into the hospital, I didn’t have a 
choice. But if I had gotten a choice, if I was surrounded by yes-men, I don’t 
know that I would’ve ever gotten off of drugs. 

I think that’s part of the equation that we too often ignore. These doctors, 
who take a Hippocratic Oath, become shameless groupies and start 
recklessly writing scrip. 

They’re kind of like the preachers. We don’t like to admit it, but they're only 
human. But when they’re breaking the law like that, something should be 
done, because in addition to not being good doctors they’ve become glorified 
drug pushers. 

Along those same lines, it worries me that Dr. Nick is still associated with 
Jerry Lee? 

LGL: They’ve let him go since all the publicity came out. So, every once in a 
while we do something good don’t we? 

Tell us something about your first sessions at Smash and Mercury in the 
60s. Did you like working with producers Jerry Kennedy and Roy Dea? 

I think Roy Dea was serious. He did some good stuff with me. Jerry Kennedy 
is just an armchair producer anyway. I don’t know what he could do with 
anybody. 

I noticed that there is a huge difference in the recordings you and Jerry 
made with Kennedy at Smash, and the ones he did when the label was 
absorbed by Mercury. At Mercury he seemed to be copying the 
production techniques of Billy Sherrill. 

He’d have to copy somebody, because really and truly, Jerry Kennedy is a 
musician. A guitar player. For all he had to do when he was cutting hit records 
on Jerry Lee Lewis -- hell, I could’ve done it. (laughs) All you have to do is 
sit there in a chair and say, “OK Jerry, do the song there.” How hard was that? 
He’d sit there in a real comfortable chair and Jerry Lee Lewis would do his 
genius thing, and they had a real good engineer by the name of Tom 
Sparkman -- he did a lot more work than Jerry Kennedy did. 

You’re listed as co-producer along with your brother Jerry Lee on 
several things from the Smash/Mercury era. Were you able to produce 
each other effectively? 

Those was mostly the gospel songs, and darlin’, when we did that gospel 
album, Jerry Kennedy got mad and left. He stormed off saying he didn’t want 
to do a gospel album because it wasn’t going to make any money. But Jerry 
wanted to do it because he loves gospel music. So I said, “Pll produce it.” I 
knew that all I really had to do was just sit in there, kinda organize the 
musicians, hand out some charts and stuff, and let Jerry play and sing. I did 
help on the vocal arrangements for the background vocalists. I’m really good 
at that because I used to sing in church, and I knew how Jerry wanted ‘em. So 
I would show the background singers what parts Jerry wanted them to sing. 
The rest of the time Tom Sparkman took care of the engineering thing and I 
just sat there and -- there’s nothing to it. (laughs) I just sat there and said, 
“That sounds really good, Jerry.” Because that’s all I ever saw Jerry Kennedy 
do -- I just did what he did. (laughs) And that gospel album turned out really 
good. Jerry took credit for co-producing, but he would’ve had to been in Jerry 
Kennedy’s arm-chair to have done that. He couldn’t have been there and at the 
piano at the same time. But he just wanted to have his name on there as co- 
producer. We had a big fight about that. 

Who produced “Before The Snow Flies?” That record had me crying. 
Isn’t that a great song? We didn’t have a producer on that because, there 
again, was another one of those situations where Jerry Kennedy got mad 
because he didn’t like the song. He also didn’t want Jerry to play guitar on it, 
y know he’s playing rhythm guitar and singing with me on it. And Jerry 
Kennedy didn’t like it. So he ended up storming out, so I guess if anybody did 
produce that it was me and Jerry. 





I never suspected that Jerry Kennedy was a temperamental guy. 

Oh yeah, he is. 

Is producing something you’d pursue as a career move? 

Oh no, that’s not a job I’d ever want. That’s kind of a tough job, unless of 
course you’ve got somebody like Jerry Lee Lewis, but there ain’t nobody like 
him. If there was though, I’d produce them, because you don’t have to do 
anything. 

Could you produce Jerry Lee? 

Oh yeah, that’s easy. All you have to do is show up. That and make sure 
there’s a piano there. (laughs) Yeah, that’d be easy and a lot of fun. 

When Jerry Lee moved into the country field full time, was this a natural 
progression for you as well as him? 

Well, you know I’m a country girl. It’s pretty natural for me to do country 
music even though I like all kinds of music. The minute I open my mouth, I’m 
a country girl. 

When Mickey Gilley started having major country hits with records that 
sounded so much like Jerry Lee’s, how did you folks feel about that? 
Seriously, we were really happy for Mickey. Because you know, Mickey is 
really a nice guy. 

Jerry wasn’t pissed off? 

Oh no, I don’t think Jerry has ever been pissed off at Mickey. Jerry loves him. 
He’s my Aunt Irene’s son, and we were all so close. We all grew up in the 
same little church together. So he was happy for Mickey. Y’know Jerry’s 
never really had any competition, so he was just thrilled that Mickey had a hit. 
He did that real traditional sound -- really and truly, that sound Jerry had on 
“Another Place, Another Time” was contemporary at the time he did it. That 
was the sound of that day [1968] that was really popular. So what happened 
then was, Jerry Kennedy started doing stuff on my brother like “Would You 
Take Another Chance On Me” and things like that with strings on it. So there 
was a market there for Mickey to do that other sound, because people really 
loved it. 

What was the game plan when you or Jerry Lee went in to do an album 
with Jerry Kennedy? Who chose some of the songs? 

Well, I was with Jerry Lee a lot of times when they picked the songs. And my 
brother would go into Jerry Kennedy’s office and listen to demos. I know one 
time Kris Kristofferson came in with his guitar because Kris didn’t have a 
demo. So Jerry Kennedy had him sing and play his song. That’s the first time 
I ever met Kris Kristofferson. But all that song choosing and planning was 
done in Jerry Kennedy’s office. 

Eddie Kilroy recorded Jerry Lee’s big comeback single ‘‘Another Place, 
Another Time.” Is he still around? 

Oh yeah! Y’know, I’ve been in the studio with him recently. I’m signed to my 
manager Mark Potter and Seymour Stein’s label. But my manager has agreed 
to loan me out for a project with my two daughters and Eddie Kilroy is one of 
the people that we’re working with on it. 

What?’s this project going to be? 

Well, we don’t know yet, we’re still looking for our sound and things. But it’s 
a trio type thing like Emmy Lou, Linda Ronstadt, and Dolly Parton. 

Gary Pig Gold wanted me to ask how has Kenny Lovelace managed to 
hang in there so long with Jerry Lee? Our image of him is that he’s a very 
mild-mannered guy, but your book said he was verbally abusive. 

He was only that way with me. (laughs) But Kenny loves Jerry like a brother 
and he’s so loyal. I had a terrible time getting him away from his cousins. He 
was going to stay with them no matter what. I felt that it would be better for 
him if he had a career with my brother than if he stayed with them, because 
they were just playing little bars and stuff. I thought he was so talented that he 
deserved a better shot. So, I talked him into leaving them, but it was very 
difficult, Kenny’s so loyal, and when he gets with somebody he sticks with 
them no matter what. Kerrie [Jerry Lee’s current wife] has actually managed 
to get Jerry to fire him twice. But Kenny always found a way to get back in 
there. 

I’ve always thought of Kenny Lovelace as “the band,” the guy who could 
communicate what Jerry Lee wanted to the rest of the band. Is that 
pretty close to the truth? 

Oh yeah. He’s a very strong person. But he has a temper. He almost choked 
J.W. Brown [Jerry Lee’s cousin and former father-in-law] to death at Lynn 
Anderson’s house, she talks about that all the time. He had his hands around 
J.W.’s throat and it took me and Jerry both and it was all we could do to get 
our hands off of J.W.’s throat. When J.W. gets drunk, he’s an obnoxious 
drunk, and he said something to Kenny that really pissed him off. But then 
Lynn Anderson was on TV and said two of my ex-husbands were fighting and 
broke her lamp. I don’t know what kind of drugs she was on, but J.W. Brown 
is not my ex-husband. She needs to know that. 

Speaking of ex-husbands, have you heard from any of them concerning 
your book? 

Oh yeah, the Elvis impersonator, he’s been real upset. 

That’s too bad, because he’s probably getting publicity that he couldn't 
buy. 

That’s what I told him. I said, “You’re always so ungrateful for everything I 
try to do for you.” (laughs) But I said “I’m not surprised by that, that’s always 
been the way you are.” But he was fairly friendly to me by the time he hung 
up and I convinced him that it was better for me to mention him than to not 
mention him. I said, “Now here you are calling me and complaining about 
something when you are so lucky that you’re in this book. It could help your 


career as an Elvis impersonator.” (laughs) “Don’t you know that there’s no 
such thing as bad publicity?” 

What about some of your other husbands? 

Kenny hasn’t made any remarks about it, but very recently he told somebody 
to tell me hello. Kenny’s a sweetheart and he knows that everything I said in 
the book is true. I was standing right there when Kenny told Jerry that him and 
Joanne was going to get married. Jerry said “Well, OK, you can marry her if 
you want to, but I’ve slept with her. I’ve had sex with her.” And Kenny 
looked at him and said “So? I’m still going to marry her because I want to.” 
(laughs) 

I think Kenny Lovelace is a great guitarist in the same league with 
Roland Janes, James Burton, and Scotty Moore. 

I love Kenny’s playing. And Kenny can play any stringed instrument. 
Mandolin, guitar, banjo, bass, and he’s the master of the fiddle -- that’s his 
main instrument. 

When you left Jerry Lee and started your own solo career, how hard was 
it for you to build up your chops on the piano? 

You know darlin’, I don’t want this to sound like I’m bragging at all, but 
playing the piano has never been hard for me. I did have to put some time into 
it. I didn’t just sit down and start playing like I do now. At first, I had to play a 
good bit at home, then it got to the point where I had a lot of gigs, and I 
learned more from a gig than just sitting around the house trying to teach 
myself. I’m an entertainer more than I’m a player. 

Do you prefer the old-fashioned acoustic pianos or the electronic 
keyboards? 

I like the electric pianos. I love the acoustic pianos because they’re a special 
thing, everyone of ‘em has different wood in it and have a different kind of 
sound. It can be almost like a person, it’s almost like a living thing. But, when 
you’re playing Rock’n’Roll music with the technology of today -- the loud 
amplifiers that the bass and guitar players have, they turn that stuff up so loud 
that you can’t hear your piano. Nobody else can either. Sometimes when you 
hook up an acoustic piano it'll sound good, but other times you can’t. Then 
the other problem is the tuning, every time you move it, it goes out of tune. If 
I had a LOT of money, I would probably have a really nice acoustic piano and 
have somebody move it and tune it every day, and hook it up a special way so 
everybody could hear it. But these days, everybody from Elton John to Jerry 
Lee Lewis is playing electric pianos because it’s so much easier. 

Do you play on weighted keys? What kind of keyboard do you prefer? 
Yes, I have weighted keys on all my electric pianos that I play. I play a 
Roland. The Yamaha, the Clavinova is pretty good too, and the Korg is a good 
piano. I’ve just always been a little bit partial to Roland and it may only be 
because I borrowed the money to buy my first one -- it was a Roland RD-200. 
It was just so special to me -- that’s the one I learned to play on. After that I 
had an FP-8 and now I’ve got a 1000. When I started out I was broke and I 
had to get my ex-father-in-law, Brent’s daddy, to sign for me to buy a piano. 
Can you get that full percussive feel when you’re hammering high note 
triplets on an electric piano like you can an acoustic one? 

The triplets aren’t as much of a problem for me as the bass. I play a lot of left- 
hand bass on the piano just like Jerry does -- you know he’s my biggest 
influence, and to me, the haven’t yet found a way to make that bass hand 
sound like it should. That’s my biggest gripe. So, when I get into the big time 
-- if I make it into the big time -- it might be the Lord’s will for me to play at 
this level for the rest of my life and if that’s the way it is, that’s cool with me 
because I’m very happy -- but if I had a lot of money, I would find a way to 
play a real piano and have a lot more control over the band. Y’see, right now 
I’m playing with different bands everywhere I go. If I could have the certain 
musicians and sound technicians that I wanted, I would have it so the could 
turn the guitars down a little bit so I could have an acoustic piano and it would 
be loud enough. You don’t have to bust everybody’s eardrums for the music 
to be good. 

Do promoters supply you with a piano or do you just pack up yours and 
hit the road? 

Here in the States, I take my Roland with me. 

Are you aware of other female piano pounders like Becky Hobbes and 
Marcia Ball? 

I love Becky Hobbes and I love Marcia Ball. And, she don’t play piano she 
plays guitar, but I love Rosie Flores. Those three people are my favorites right 
there. Y’ know, Marcia plays mostly in the States, but Becky and Rosie play a 
lot of the gigs that I play. In fact, in the European Rock’n’Roll circuit, we’re 
at about the same level. 

Tell us about some of the gigs you’re playing these days? 

Well, I'll be playing a casino in Mississippi soon, this will be my first gig in 
one of those, hopefully I'll get into that circuit so I can get around more in the 
States. Then, over in France I’m doing festivals. I had 20,000 people at the 
last one. 

Who else was on the bill there? 

Big Al Downing, another piano pounder. I had top billing on the gig, but I 
wanted to go on first because it’s just easier for me to go on first. Everybody 
else fights with that, “I wanna close the show” thing and it’s stupid. Because if 
you go on first you’ve got the easiest part of the gig. So when I play with Big 
Al, I go on and do an hour. Then Big Al comes out and does an hour, then we 
do thirty minutes together. So we had two Roland pianos and when we did the 
bit together we just had a blast. We did this in Paris in October, and the whole 
thing was spontaneous. One of the funniest parts of the show is when I picked 


up the piano stool and threw it at him. (laughs) I waited until he was leaving 
the stage and got to just the distance where it wouldn’t really hit him. But 
what happened was, I missed him and hit a bunch of microphones and stuff 
and it just went everywhere. 

What did you two do together? 

We did songs together, we sang harmony with each other, and we’d trade 
verses and stuff. When we did, “When The Saints Go Marching In” Big Al 
did his impersonation of Louis Armstrong, then I did Etta James and that went 
over real good. Then we did “Land Of A Thousand Dances,” “Let It Be Me,” 
“Let The Good Times Roll,” and then “What’d I Say.” We had to come back 
on and do an encore and I made Big Al do “Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On” 
with me even though I had already closed my set with it. On my part of the 
show, they liked that song most of all, and you know with me the bottom line 
is for the audience to have a good time, and if they liked “Whole Lotta 
Shakin’ Goin’ On” that much, then I wanted ‘em to hear it again. Of course 
they loved the whole show, but when I did “Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On” 
they just went crazy. 

When people respond like that to one of Jerry Lee’s songs, is that a weird 
thing for you? 

Not really, because I understand it. That whole 50s thing, I don’t even know if 
young people today can relate to how special 50s music is. There’s never 
going to be another music that’s going to stay around like that music has. 
When you go to the movies these days you’re going to hear Chuck Berry 
singing “Roll Over Beethoven” or Jerry Lee Lewis singing “Great Balls Of 
Fire,” you’re always going to hear Elvis, Little Richard, Buddy Holly or some 
of those people. The whole thing was something great that happened, and I 
don’t think it’s ever going to be exactly like that again in the history of music. 
And it won’t go away. I mean, here it is all these years later. How much of 
this stuff that’s on the radio now is going to be listened to in 40 years? Not 
only that, even ten year-old kids love “Great Balls Of Fire.” I’m only human, 
of course it’s crossed my mind to think, “Why can’t some of my songs be 
enjoyed as much as ‘Great Balls Of Fire’? But in the overall scheme of 
things, that’s really unimportant, because that’s such a powerful thing. My 
brother made a record that is still loved to this very day by small children, 
teenagers, and twenty and thirty year olds who weren’t even born when it first 
came out. That is such an amazing and powerful and wonderful thing that 
happened to my brother, my family, and most important of all to music. My 
career is not as important as what happened to the music in the 50s. That’s 
why I say the bottom line to me is for the audience to be happy. But I have to 
tell you that if I went out there and the only thing I could do was just “Great 
Balls Of Fire,” I wouldn’t be able to make the audience enjoy it the way that 
they do. They way I prepare the audience is by letting them hear me do some 
other songs that they haven’t heard by anybody else. That way they can fall in 
love with me before I do “Great Balls Of Fire.” But if I go out there and the 
only thing I can do is that -- and I tried that. That’s all I did at the beginning of 
my career, because it was all that I knew how to do. But believe me, it’s not 
going to get the same kind of reaction. It’s has to be a combination of them 
loving me and the song being so powerful and the power of that whole era. 
My brother thinks it’s the devil’s music, but it can’t be. 

Have you heard that famous in-studio conversation where Jerry Lee is 
referring to “Great Balls Of Fire” as the devil’s music? 

Yes, I have. He’s also said it to me. I think God gave us music to get us 
through all the hardships in our lives. I mean, think about it. You can be in a 
horrible mood, then play some really great music, and then feel better. Then 
music can do other things for you. Like make you think about things in a 
totally different way. Music is a wonderful thing and I think God gave it to us 
so we could be blessed and be happy. 

Ill give you the final word. 

Well, I really appreciate all this attention y’all have given me, and the great 
reviews I’ve gotten on the book and my new CD. My book has sold out and 
now my CD has sold out, but there will be more pressed up soon. I want to 
continue to play music because I enjoy it so much, and the reason I enjoy it 
because people are really enjoying what I’m doing and that makes it really 
worthwhile for me. 
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Our thanks to the ever-so entertaining Linda Gail Lewis for taking the time to 
set us straight on things. 


1-800-BAND Interview 


by William McCurtin with Abby Dansiger 





Brooklyn’s 1-800-BAND has been rocking hearts and minds since birth! 
Their latest album, High Beams, produced by the inimitable Mitch Easter, is out now on 
Almost Ready Records. Get it now from your favorite proprietor of fine vinyl. 
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WWM: Who is in the band? 

Al “Big Man” Huckabee: Guitar and vocals. 

Robbie Kongress: Bass. 

Steve McGuirl: Drums. 

Polly Watson: Keys, vocals, everything else! 

How did you first learn about rock-and-roll music? TV, 
Fridays, SNL, Bandstand, or your grandparents? 

A: I saw a lot of things on SNL. I was watching TV with my 
sranddaddy in Georgia once and I saw Chuck Berry on TV. 
S: Radio. 

A: Follow-up question for Steve: Why did you find out about 
music? 

R: My parents’ record collection. 

What’s the first LP, tape, 7", compact disc, or reel-to- 
reel that you remember being important or cool that you 
were given or bought? 

A: Nazareth, “Hair of the Dog.” 

P: Were you given it or bought it? 

A: Loaned. Someone loaned it to me. I listened to that song 
a thousand times and then I had to give it back to ’em. 

S: The first record I ever bought with my own money was 
Boston, “More Than a Feeling,” and the first LP was Beach 
Boys, “Endless Summer.” 

P: You bought the Boston single? That’s cool. 

S: At Melody Records in Union, New Jersey. 

R: I was given the K-Tel record Rock 80. Every song on it I 
loved, and I listened to it over and over, and every song on 
it is still good to me today. 

S: I had the same thing, K-Tel’s 22 Fantastic Hits. It had 
[the Sweet’s] “Little Willie,” [the Raspberries’] “I Wanna 
Be with You,” /Bill Withers’s] “Lean on Me,” “Rock and Roll 
Part 2” by Gary Glitter. 

P: Wow, that’s good! 

R: Yeah, Rock 8O had Ramones, Gary Numan; Nick Lowe, it 
had Rocky Burnette, all songs that I love today still. 

P: I purchased, in order, first the Doors album, whatever 
the record was with “Light My Fire” on it; second, the 
Police, “Synchronicity;” third, Crass, “Christ: The Album.” 
How about your first punk show or concert? 

A: I’ve never actually been to a punker show but I’d like to 
see what the energy is all about. They seem kind of angry 
though. My first concert was a Troggs revival in the 8Os. 

R: That’s punk, actually. 

S: Mine sounds ridiculously clichéd but it was the 
Ramones. 

R: I don’t remember, I saw some new wave punkish band 
called Red Math at the community center. Local band, it 
was cool. 

P: Local: Pent-Up Aggression and the Holowmen at a loft in 
Des Moines /Iowa/]. First national band: Corrosion of 
Conformity at the Brickyard in Lincoln /Webraska]. 


What keeps rock-and-roll music in your heart? 

P: Wrath. 

R: Playing it? 

A: When I was young I had a joke book that was all jokes 
along the lines of “Waiter, there’s a fly in my soup,” and in 
one of the jokes the waiter says, “And how did you find the 
meat sir?” and the guy says, “I just lifted up the potato 
chip and there it was!” 

P: Is that where you're still finding rock, under the potato 
chip? 

R: That’s good. 

A: I just lift up the potato chip and there’s always rock 
there. 

S: But how do you keep it in your heart? 

A: I JUST FIND IT, I JUST LIFT UP THE POTATO CHIP. 

S: [pointing to the Bruce Foxton poster that was put up in 
the practice space that day] That new Bruce Foxton poster 
is keeping it in my heart. 

Have you ever had a sandwich named after yourself? 

A: Oh, I get it. 

If so by who? 

A: I get it. So Rob and Will cooked this whole thing up 
because Rob’s the only one in the band with a fucking 
sandwich named after him. I see. Just head down to 
Atlantic City. Go the White House Sub Shop, order yourself 
a Robbie Kongress. None of the other people in the band 
have sandwiches named after them. Cute. Cute, guys. 

S: Does it count if I named it after myself? 

R: The “Are You Ready, Steve?” 

How do you put together your songs? How much do you 
work together as a band? What usually comes first, 
words or music? 

A: Sometimes a phrase, sometimes a chord structure. 

P: Sometimes Al writes stuff at home and then we come up 
with other stuff and sometimes we all come up with stuff 
together. 

A: Col-lab-o-ration. 

How often do you play shows? 

A: Twenty-two shows a month, all local. 

R: All at the same venue. 

Best and worst shows so far? Horror stories? Have you 
ever played a show or seen a show on Staten Island? 

P: ’'ve seen a Show on Staten Island. 

A: You have? What did you see? 

P: Dumpy playing his basement. 

R: Who’s Dumpy? 

P: A guy known as “the Dump” or “Dumpster” who I was a 
bike messenger with who was like, “Come to the show,” 
and so I walked all the way down Richmond Terrace and I 
found the address and I was like, “Huh, it looks like a 
house.” In his basement, or somebody’s basement, with 
black light and a bottle of Tide, which glowed beautifully in 
the black light. I watched four guys play to basically me 
and maybe there was one other person there. 

A: Wow. 

S: The worst show I remember playing was the night of the 
2016 election. 

Everyone: Oh God! 

R: That’s a horror story. 

A: That’s a fucking horror story. 

S: Still talking about that. 

R: The night Trump won we played in Austin, Texas. It was 
supposed to be a victory party and it turned sad and sour, 
and everything about it was very, very depressing. 
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P: The opening band was dressed as conservatives. They 
thought it would be funny and then by the time they went 
on enough election results were in that they were like, 
“This isn’t funny.” 
R: They were apologizing. 
A: It was raining. 
R: The worst show. 
P: What was the best show? 
S: Thursday night was pretty good? 
R: The next show is always the best show. 
P: We played a wedding once; we played after the salad 
course at the reception. 
R: We were the intermezzo. 
Do you think self-driving cars will change your music or 
sound? 
A: IT really don’t think it will change our sound. 
R: It will change our music, however. 
S: We’re going to play a very, very different kind of music 
but with all the same settings on our amps. 
R: I think Renaissance folk is where we’ll be heading when 
that comes out. 
S: But with THIS sound. 
A: Renai-folk. 
Have you been able to tour? 
Everyone: Yes. 
A: I like to tour. 
R: We’ve toured the Midwest a few times; we’ve toured the 
South. We have yet to play the West Coast. 
S: And minimally New England. 
P: Clifton, New Jersey, does that count? We played within 
four miles of Rutt’s Hut! 
Do you have a favorite bar/club/DIY space in 
Brooklyn? 
A: My favorite bar is /the now-shuttered] Rosemary’s 
Greenpoint Tavern. We play at Union Pool a lot. 
R: I like playing there, I like the people that work there. 
S: Yeah, we play there more than anywhere else. 
Has anyone in the band ever sold plasma to buy records 
or guitar strings? 
S: I’ve sold records to buy plasma. 
Do you have a favorite bridge in New York? 
A: Brooklyn Bridge by far; it’s the coolest bridge. 
R: I think the Kosciuszko is cool. 
P: Old Kosciuszko or new? 
S: New. 
What’s your favorite city to hit while you’re on tour and why? 
P: Milwaukee for party people & Cincinnati for Junker’s. 
A: Junker’s Tavern is cool. And pulled pork sandwiches. 


P: Where are the pulled pork sandwiches? 

A: Throughout the world. 

S: Asheville, North Carolina, the last time we were there. 
A: Asheville pulled pork, woo! 

S: The best I ever had. 

R: Buxton’s was the place. 

Who is the most famous person any band member has 
met and how did it happen? Any punk superstars or 
legends or rap legends or blues legends? 

A: Oh shit, Rob is going to win for number of famous 
people. 

P: Break it down, Rob. 

R: David Bowie, Lou Reed, Dr. Ruth Westheimer. 

A: I saw Tupac in a parking garage in Times Square. 

R: Al met Chuck Berry. 

A: Yeah I wanted to meet him. When his autobiography 
came out I read it and it explained where he lived in 
Wentzville, Missouri, and there were photos in it, and one 
of the pictures was of his assistant, Fran. So I figured out 
where he lived and I went out there, and then I saw Fran 
driving a Cadillac home to Berry Park—it was like a 
compound. And she rolled down the window to get the mail 
out of the mailbox and I recognized her from the book, so I 
called her by name and said, “Fran, can I come in to meet 
Chuck Berry?” and she said, “No, we don’t really let people 
into the house.” But he owned a club in University City in 
St. Louis called Blueberry Hill, and he was going to be 
there that night, signing autographs for his book, so they 
said, “Come down there tonight and you can meet him.” So 
I went down there but I was too young to get in the bar. I 
asked them, “Will you go tell Fran that I’m here?” and they 
were super nice. They sent someone down to the door 
where I was, saying, “There’s a young man from Ohio here 
and it’s okay if he comes in just for a minute.” So I took my 
Chuck Berry record down there, and you know— 

S: So you got to shake his hand? 

A: Yeah, and got his autograph and then they were kind of 
like, “Well, you’ve got to leave, because it’s a bar, you 
know, and you’re not allowed to be here.” 

P: Steve, you got shouted out by Tom Wolfe, didn’t you? 
Bonfire of the Vanities? 

S: Yeah, at the [New York] Society Library, at an event. He 
mentioned me a few times. I think he was getting a little 
senile. Because he said my name, like, several times. 

RK /impersonating Tom Wolfe]: “Steve McGuirl, Steve 
MecGuirl, Steve McGuirl.” 

P: David Bowie is a good story. 

R: My headphones were all wrapped up and I was trying to 
get them undone as I was getting in an elevator and I 
heard someone say, “Hold the door,” and I did, and David 
Bowie got the elevator right behind me and said, “You’re 
all tangled up there!” 

P: He was short, right? 

R: Yeah but everyone is short compared to me. /Rob is 
6'6".]IT also saw Ray Davies on the street and I just said his 
name, “Ray Davies!” It just came out of my body. He looked 
at me because he knew I knew who he was and that was it. 
He Kept walking, wisely. And then Lou Reed I worked with 
a ton of times in the ’90s and 2000’s on production stuff. 

P: Once I was at work at /a fashion magazine] and I was in 
the elevator and there was this old guy with no hair, and I 
was like, “Why is this guy putting off vibes like he seems 
like he’s kind of hot, but he’s really not?” And then later I 
found out it was Peter Frampton. 

Has anyone in the band ever made a zine? 


A: I’m more of a scenester than a zinester. 

Do you have a favorite haunted place in Brooklyn? 

A: We have a ghost in our bathroom. Things break in there 
inexplicably. 

P: Or wind up on the other side of the room. Or there’s just 
a lot of water for no reason. 

R: Whoa, so your own apartment is haunted? 

A: But it’s a benevolent spirit. 

This one’s for Steve, what’s your favorite skate rock 
band? 

S: The Byrds. Fairport Convention. 

R: I like that Jefferson Starship 
“Skateboarder.” How about you, Al? 

A: I don’t know what it is. 

Favorite NYC punk landmark, club, address, crime 
scene, death site, historic place? 

P: Ray’s Candy. 

R: My Father’s Place, Roslyn, Long Island, the Good Rats! 
Look it up! The Great Gildersleeves is an awesome rock 
club on Long Island. I have this compilation, you know how 
there’s a Max’s comp and the CB’s comp? The Great 
Gildersleeves one is...several rungs down, but I enjoy it. 
Has anyone in the band ever seen a UFO, sea monster, 
Bigfoot? 

S: We saw a UFO together that time after the wedding. 

R: Oh shit! We did, we all saw a UFO! 

P: I do remember that vividly. It was after we played the 
wedding, in the parking lot. 

Have you ever seen the band UFO? 

R: No, but I’ve listened to a lot of their music 

P: ’'ve seen some ELO cover bands that are very bad. 

R: ELO cover bands? But not UFO? 

P: Just while we’re on the subject of acronym rock. 

Have you ever made your own gear or changed an 
instrument to make a song or make a pedal? Learn 
something cool from a horrible mistake? Made a drum 
from a human skull? 

A: I had a great mishap where I tried to combine a pedal 
with an amplifier, and I destroyed my only amplifier. 

P: Didn’t you also put a steel plate on the back of your 
suitar’? 

R: Yeah, you’ve modded stuff before. 

AH: [pointing to the Bruce Foxton poster] I’m super mod. 
Have you played live on any radio shows or Internet 
radio shows? 

R: Yeah, we played on Joe Belock’s show and Evan “Funk” 
Davies’ show on WFMU. 

What’s the story on your bass player getting all those 
NY hardcore singles at a stoop sale? 

P: Pll tell this story! Rob went to a stoop sale near his 
house and someone was selling a 7” box and Rob looked 
inside and there were a bunch of NYHC singles like the 
first Cro-Mags was in there, wasn’t it? 

R: No, there was Agnostic Front and a lot of stuff in there. 
P: And then he took it right down to Academy /Records] 
and sold it for, what, $800 or $900? 

R: A thousand. 

S: Whoa! 

P: And then the next day Al Brown5 [RIP <3!] from Gorilla 
Biscuits came to stay at our house. He turned pale when I 
told him the story and then he went immediately to 
Academy and saw the record he had wanted, which I think 
was the Agnostic Front, and it was $400, and he just 
couldn’t do it. 
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A: That is a sweet victory. 

R: I was already on my way to the store to sell records; 
that’s what’s so funny about it. I already had a record in 
my hand and then I came across these records on my way, 
so that’s what inspired me to just turn it all into money. 
What would you do with a sock full of $50 in quarters? 
P: Hit somebody with it. 

A: Laundry. 

Is anyone in the band good at knots or rope tricks or 
double Dutch? 

A: T’m pretty good at knots. 

R: That’s true. 

P: You are. 

R: He was an Eagle Scout. 

Do you have a favorite primitive weapon? 

S: A sock with $50 worth of quarters in it. 

P: A mace. 

R: A maul. 

How long have you lived in New York state or 
Brooklyn? LES, NYC? Why did you move to your place? 
A: New York is the greatest city in the world. That’s why 
we live here. I lived on the LES for a long time, Brooklyn 
for a long time. 

S: Same here. 

P: I moved into my place because Rob moved out of it. 

A: That sort of sounded like you were waiting for him to go. 
P: I’m waiting for him to go. 

Power pop or power violence? 

P: I actually really like both. 

R: Power wash for me. 

P: What kind of music is that? 

R: That was just a carwash joke. 

AH: [singing} “its better than digging a ditch, working at 
the car wash, yeah!” 

What’s your favorite punk/new wave/hardcore/metal 
logo for a flyer or T-shirt? 

R: I like the cross of confusion, the Blue Oyster Cult logo. 

S: That’s not really punk. The best punk logo is the bars. 

R: The Black Flag bars! That’s really good graphically. 

P: Can you imagine if you fucking came up with the bars? 
It would be like, who cares if you ever do anything else— 
they’re that good! 

R: It’s been used and misused, but it’s still the bars. 

P: I know—I’ve seen the bars in bacon, as cuddly cats, in 
corn, in weed, it’s, like, everything. 

R: It’s the bars, give it up for the bars. 

What’s your favorite place in Ohio and why? 

R: Cincinnati! my hometown. 

A: Td say Newton Falls, because the zipcode is just all 4s. 
S:What’s the town’s name that has those two guys’ names? 
R: Dick Clink and Dick Clunk. 

A: Delaware, Ohio 

S: That’s my favorite place in Ohio. 


A: That’s my hometown. When I grew upmy friend Ed’s 
stepdad was named Dick Clink, which is pretty good. In the 
springtime there was an auto show where they closed 
down the main street, and all the old guys who restored 
cars brought out their classy chassis from all over the 
county. The cars were parked with the hoods up and doors 
open and they all had cardboard cards in the windshield 
that said the year, make, model, and the name of the dude 
who restored it, and I was walking around with Ed and one 
of the signs said you know ’57 Chevy Bel-Air or whatever 
and the restorer’s name was Dick Clunk! I was so happy. 

P: ll give it to Cleveland because that’s where Kill the 
Hippies live now. 

Rock and roll goals: Next LP? Ever get to SF? Get Sonic 
Love Affair to reform and play with them? 

P: Ilove SLA! 

A: Yeah, we should get to the West Coast. 

R: Our goal is our new record coming soon. Should we do a 
triple gatefold? 

A: Stand aside, “Sandinista” 

Favorite punk rock comedy connection? 

R: The Unknown Comic is kind of punk. 

S: Fear on Saturday Night Live. 

R: [John] Belushi playing drums in the Dead Boys. 

A: “King Tut” was pretty punk. 

P: What is that? 

A: A Steve Martin song that is not punk 

P: [unintelligible]... big Toy Dolls fan. 

R: The Dils in a Cheech and Chong movie. 

S: “I’m Against It” by Groucho Marx. 

P: Oh shit! 

R: That’s punk. 

S: It’s the song he sings at the beginning of Horse Feathers. 
What’s your favorite time of day? 

A: Two-thirty. 

What’s your favorite drink? 

A: Duke’s cola. It’s from India and every time I drink it I 
get really angry. I don’t know why. 

S: My girlfriend makes a great smoothie. 

A: Tecate. 

What’s a dream bill for 1-800-BAND? 

A: Bruce Foxton opens up for us and then we open up for 
Cheap Trick. 

P: What about the Raspberries? Where’s Julian Leal ? 

R: Leal is the real deal. Now you hoes know how I feel. 

S: Fairport Convention, my favorite skate band. I really 
don’t know, there are too many good bands. 

P: But Steve, just think of “Da Big Monday” & bring it on in. 
S: What is that, what are you talking about? 

P: We came up with the idea a couple weeks ago of a fifteen- 
band show that takes place on a Monday night and we call 
it “Da Big Monday.” 

A: That is our dream bill, Da Big Monday. 

P: Okay, originally, though when we conceived of Da Big 
Monday, I didn’t picture any of the bands as drawing more 
than three people, which lets most of the ones we picked 
tonight out. 

A: No, but now we’re open to have anybody on it we want 
because now it’s a dream bill. 

R: Da Big Big Monday. 

P: Da Real Big Monday. 

R: We could have Little Big Town on the bill. 

How do you listen to music? Tapes, CD, LP, 45? Do you 
use a computer or cell phone? 

A: LP and cell phone. 


R: Vinyl mostly and also on my phone in the car. 

S: I listen to Larry Williams on tape. 

R: On tour we exclusively listen to Larry Williams on 
cassette. 

A: In the van we have one cassette and one cassette player: 
on tour, they meet. 

What’s your favorite movie that takes place in NYC? 

A: Stop or My Mom Will Shoot. 

P: Does that take place here? 

R: No. Maybe it does. Pesci, right? 

P: Stallone. 

R: What was that bad movie we just saw that took place in 
New York with Peter Bogdonavich... 

S: I Know, I was actually trying to think of the name of it 
too and I can’t remember what it’s called now. 

P: Did we watch it together? 

R: No, none of us saw it together, but we were talking about 
it a lot. 

S: Ihad just watched it and I was like— 

R: Then I watched the documentary about the making of it. 
P: Oh yes, yes, yes. 

S: I don’t get why people think this is like an unsung, 
underrated, neglected movie—it’s just not good. But I can’t 
remember the name of it. 

R: So put that in there. 

A: Annie Hall. 

R: That is such a stupid answer. 

A: At least I can think of the name of it. 

P: What about Taxi Driver, I’ve never seen Taxi Driver. 

R: Taxi Driver's great! 

S: You’ve never seen Taxi Driver? Its a great movie. 

A: Don’t even get started on that, she’s never seen Blade 
Runner. Why has Polly Watson never seen Blade Runner’? 
R: She’s got better stuff to do. 

AH: [to Polly} Do you even have people in your life who 
love you and look out for you? 

R: You’re not even talking about the new Blade Runner— 
you’re talking about the classic. 

A: Hither one of ’em. 

How did you hook up with Almost Ready Records? Are 
you happy with your LP? 

R: I knew Harry from before from hanging out, that’s how 
we met him and then we did a 4-song EP then did the LP. 

P: Our first record got one terrible review so as sort of a 
hate fuck Harry decided to put out our record and the rest 
is history. 

Everyone: Mitch Easter. 

A: Are we happy with the LP? Yes! 





Al with Mitch Easter! 





by Jonathan Poletti 
“There may not have been a more successful or significant song- 
writer in contemporary Christian music than Rich Mullins,” notes a 
2000 history of the genre. An early songwriter for Amy Grant, his 
1988 song “Awesome God” became one of the more reproduced 
sounds on the planet. Later albums were influential, and he retains a 
cult following. 

Catching up on the career of Rich Mullins, I’m left wondering about 
that ‘secret sin’. There it is in the November 1995 issue of CCM, the 
genre’s leading fan magazine. In a career overview, he was “about 30 
when he confronted the power of a secret sin...” 

Mullins narrates: “I was in Michigan, on my way to somewhere 
where I knew I ought not to be going. I started praying, 'Oh God, why 
don't you just make my car crash so I won't get there because I can't 
stop myself.' I remember thinking that He said, 'Yeah, you're right. 
You can't.' I said, 'Why can't I? What I'm doing makes me sick.’ And 
it was as if God responded, 'Yes, what you do makes me sick too, but 
what you are makes me sicker. You do what you do, because you are 
what you are. You can't do otherwise.’” 

Having a chat with the Creator might be startling enough—but then 
not to say what it concerned? James Bryan Smith wasn’t shedding any 
light in An Arrow Pointing to Heaven, a ‘devotional biography’ pub- 
lished in 2000 by the Southern Baptist Convention. 

I’m always up for some secret sin. I poke around the interviews with 
Mullins, collected by fans, noticing more in newspaper archives. 
There’s sure a lot of talk of his “darkness” or “temptation,” always 
unexplained. What could Amy Grant be talking about in David Leo 
Schultz’s 2014 documentary Rich Mullins: A Ragamuffin's Legacy. 
“He was, you know, very— Um. Honest about his— Everything from 
his sexuality, to his appetites to his— He was just so raw.” 

That’s not a very Christian way to be. 


She adds a memory of being at a radio station and asked about the 
“real” Rich Mullins. She threw out some “shocker stories,” without 
repeating them. "Everybody in the radio station was very conservative 
and they kinda withdrew, and dropped the subject," she says. "And I 
thought: 'You wanted to really know him." 

Never married, a bit androgynous, no apparent romances. He died in 
a car crash in 1997, at age 41. I followed the story. There were many 
memorial services as Evangelical America grieved. At Liberty Uni- 
versity, a mourner is quoted saying, "A prophet of God has left the 
earth.” 

I contact Grant’s publicist, Velvet Kelm, asking if Grant had intend- 
ed to discuss Mullins as gay. The reply: “I don't know what quote you 
are referring to, but she would not have been trying to communicate 
anything like this. To include her quote in an article intending to sug- 
gest or communicate that would be a misrepresentation. Rich has been 
gone 20 years. Whatever story he had was his to tell. What remains is 
his music.” 

I hear back from Reed Arvin, Mullins' longtime producer. 

“He was the most authentic poet in the history of contemporary 
Christian music, a truth-teller in the best sense, and a true believer in 
Christ. I've never met anyone who so thoroughly conformed his life to 
the image of Christ, which, naturally, made him an outlier in many 
ways. I have no idea if Rich was gay or trying not to be gay. I do 
know that on the spectrum of ‘things that matter about Rich Mullins,’ 
his sexuality rates about 90th.” 

I was thinking about all that as Mullins’ 1987 Pictures in the Sky 
album played, and—here I’d have to blame my own Christian up- 
bringing — it seemed like he was singing to me. 

And when my body lies in the ruins 

Of the lies that nearly ruined me 

Will You pick up the pieces 

That were pure and true 

And breathe Your life into them 

And set them free? 
I said, sure Rich, let’s do it. 
Richard Wayne Mullins was born at Reid Memorial Hospital in 
Richmond, Indiana on October 21, 1955, and grew up on a small 
farm. It wasn’t his thing. In 1984 the local paper interviews his moth- 
er, Neva Mullins. “We went to see the movie Music Man when he 
was just a child," she says. “He came home and pecked out the songs 
he'd heard on our old upright piano.” 

Years later, interviewed by Smith, Neva is still trying to ease ten- 
sions between her dead son and husband. “John's generation of men 
did not express their feelings to their children,” she says. 

Which isn’t quite true? John communicated his disappointment. He 
was known for this expression: “I have two sons, two daughters, and a 
piano player.” 

To his family Mullins is known as ‘Wayne’. After his death, the 
newspaper rounds up memories of schoolmates, who call him ‘Rich- 
ard’. “Even as a young teen-ager, it was apparent that he was not like 
all other kids,” a man says. “He was chosen by God.” A female 





classmate: “While most of us were asking questions about how do we 
get ahead in the world, he was asking why are we in this world? And 
wondering don't we truly belong in the next world?" 

He was “real into pop music,” he says in 1993. The watershed mo- 
ment, often remembered in interviews, was seeing the Beatles on TV. 
“It was the Ed Sullivan Show, and I remember we were watching it, 
and my parents were really disgusted, and I didn't know why. But I 
pretended to be disgusted, just because I didn't want to get sent to bed. 
I'm sitting there pretending to be really disgusted, and I'm going, 
‘Gosh, I would give anything to do that.’ And I don't know what it 
was.” 

His favorite Beatle? John Lennon. 

In his “secret sin” interview, he recalls: "From my junior year of high 
school until age 30, I felt tormented all the time. I didn't like myself, 
and I didn't like anybody who was around me.” By his teenage years 
his interest in Christianity was flagging, as may track with his father’s 
interest in it. Not wanting to be a “blah old Christian,” he’ll recall, “I 
knew I wouldn't make a good atheist. But I do remember thinking I 
just wouldn't have anything to do with God. Yet, even then, I felt 
driven back to God. I wanted intimacy with Him.” 

His real conversion may have happened at the movies. In 1972, age 
17, he sees Brother Sun, Sister Moon, the Franco Zeffirelli bio-pic of 
Francis of Assisi. Mullins nurtures a lifelong obsession—less with the 
saint than the movie. He says in 1997: “My vision of Saint Francis 
was really just an actor dressed up in funny clothes.” 

To be fair, the actor was only sometimes wearing clothes. 


- 





Iconic shot from Brother Sun, Sister Moon 
After graduating high school, Mullins went to Cincinnati Bible Col- 
lege. He’s strange for the scene, hippy-ish, wearing ratty clothes and 
growing his hair long. “His dad did not like it at all, and sometimes 
they fought about it,” his mother tells Smith. 

Mullins startled with his musicality, the ferocity of his piano playing, 
and his odd talk of Jesus being a “lover.” He'd go on about the experi- 
ence of religion as being "ravaged" by the divine. His idea was to be- 
come a youth minister in Christian churches. He performs locally. But 
he’s encouraged to pursue music professionally, and forms a band 
called Zion. A bandmate, Beth Snell Lutz, recalls in an interview with 
a fansite: "He had a lot of darkness in him. That was a constant wres- 
tling for him." No details. 

Zion records and self-releases an album, Behold the Man. If tracks 
like “Heaven in His Eyes” might have warranted attention, the stand- 
out was "Praise to the Lord,” which leaps from Bach’s Prelude & 
Fugue No. 2 in C Minor into a praise extravaganza too exciting to be 
really Christian. It lands in the hands of Amy Grant’s management. 
Christian music scholar Nathan Myrick has a blog post with an inter- 
view from Michael Blanton, head of Reunion Records, recalling lik- 
ing the song and being ready to buy it for Grant. He recalls the con- 
versation with Mullins. “I said, ‘But, we’re prolly gonna shorten this 
intro that you’ve got, just to make it a little bit more acceptable. But 


we'll still keep it long. We’II still make it five minutes or so—five or 
six minutes—it’s just not gonna be the ten or twelve minutes. What 
inspired you to write a song like that?’ He said, “Well, it’s just like 
sex. You’ve gotta have a really good foreplay before you get to the 
climax.’ And I went, ‘Oh boy, who its this guy?!?’” 
Not quite using the same language, Amy Grant later remembers sit- 
ting in a conference room considering song selections for her upcom- 
ing Age to Age album, which will help bridge her transition from doe- 
eyed girl folky singer into the Christian Contemporary superstar. As 
the song plays, “I was standing on that conference table, arms up in 
the air, whooping and hollering. I have been moved by a lot of songs, 
but when that song reached its iconic release point, I was levitating.” 
It became “Sing Your Praise to the Lord,” her first #1 hit in the Chris- 
tian market. She writes of getting to know the young man who’d now 
trimmed his name to ‘Rich’. “He was disarmingly honest about his 
life and the things that he struggled with, and he came at things from a 
different angle, a different perspective. Many times in our conversa- 
tions I would think, I hadn't thought about it that way. He made lofty 
ideas about God so earthy. He humanized God. He humanized Jesus 
for me.” 
In the documentary, a female friend from Cincinnati recalls going to 
Nashville with Mullins, finding herself approached by Jon Rivers, 
long a famed Christian DJ, who notes Mullins had spoken of "friends 
in Cincinnati," and warns there’ll be turbulence for him. 
Mullins moves to Nashville. Debbie Boone covers his “O Come All 
Ye Faithful” as Grant has “Doubly Good to You” on her 1984 
Straight Ahead album. This is often considered a love song, but seems 
to revise a traditional Irish blessing, and concerns a romance which 
has yet to occur. 

And if you find a love that's tender 

If you find someone who's true 

Then thank the Lord 

He's been doubly good to you 
As often in a Mullins song, there is no gender information. 
He leaves Nashville. In a 1984 newspaper interview he says: “I felt I 
was getting self-obsessed there.” In the ‘secret sin’ interview, he’s 
singing a different tune: "I was not going to be your typical run-of- 
the-mill, Pollyanna, goody-two shoes Christian musician. I became so 
boring trying to be bad that I gave up the pursuit." 
In a CCM profile in 1990 there’s a third narration. It’d been a “dan- 
gerous” period. “I was alone when I was in Nashville,” he says. “I 
was attending a church, but [I had not incorporated myself into a body 
of believers in such a way as made me accountable.” 
He’s the opening act on Amy Grant’s 1985 tour for Unguarded. Then 
she opened with another of his songs, “Love of Another Kind.” Her 
version is about her special love for Jesus: “The love I know is a love 
so few discover.” On YouTube there’s a few recordings of Mullins 
performing it, except the lyrics are different. He had: “I feel you’re 
closer than a brother.” 
He might be singing to Jesus, but with no overt religious references, 
this could be a mere man. Mixing God and a lover is a narrative strat- 
egy that Grant, and Christian music, became known for. “The love 
songs are conveniently ambiguous: general enough to be about God or 
a male-female relationship," notes the Detroit Free Press in a 1986 
concert preview. 
Somewhere in there—the “secret sin” scene occurs. Mullins is driv- 
ing, in agony over his unnamed problem, and two Bible verses come 
to his mind. There’s 1 John 1:9, “If we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just and will forgive us our sins and purify us from all unright- 
eousness,” and then James 5:16: “Confess your sins to each other and 
pray for each other so that you may be healed.” 
A course appears before him: confess to be healed. "I thought, I'm just 
going to stop and confess to the first preacher I see. The first church I 
go by, I'm going in there and I'm going to tell everything.” 


He re-thinks. “No, that's not what it means. Confession has to be 
something other than just saying words. It must be something more 
than just owning up to what you've done, even though that's a big part 
of it. I need to tell this to people whose opinion is most important to 
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me. 





He drives to Cincinnati, and confesses to friends there. He says: “It 
was one of the most liberating things I have ever done. It's not like I 
haven't been tempted since that time. It's not that I don't still deal with 
the same sorts of things. I still have to make right choices. I still have 
to flee temptation. But the power of that sin was broken.” 

In the Evangelical world, AIDS was a spiritual, not a medical event. 
The Atlanta megachurch preacher Charles Stanley, speaking in 1986 
as president of the Southern Baptist Convention, has a vintage expres- 
sion: “I believe that AIDS is God indicating his displeasure and his 
attitude toward that form of lifestyle, which we in this country are 
about to accept.” 

The idea seems to figure into the next major scene in Mullins’ public 
life: when he writes “Awesome God.” He’d say it happened on a long 
drive from Kansas to Colorado. A chronology of his life assembled 
for the fansite never picture perfect has an account from a friend, Ste- 
ve Cudworth: “Rich told me that while he was driving, he envisioned 
an imaginary ‘Hellfire and brimstone’ preacher, waving his finger in 
the air, making proclamations about God to his congregation.” 

The opening line has been a challenge for Christian listeners. As typi- 
cally presented: “When He rolls up his sleeves he ain't just puttin’ on 
the ritz...” This seems to allude to Irving Berlin’s “Puttin’ on the 
Ritz,” which had been a hit in 1982 for Taco, the flamboyant Dutch 
singer. Taco seems not to have commented on his sexuality, but might 
well read as gay. A few lines down, Mullins nails down the context. 
Judgment and wrath He poured out on Sodom 

Mercy and grace He gave us at the cross 

The song’s narrative, as I’d understand it, has God incensed by a 
campy video on MT'V in 1982, the year of the onset of the AIDS epi- 
demic. Instead of the biblical scene of fireballs being hurled from the 
sky, the deity afflicts the planet with a virus—as His people sing in 
rapture. 

Even as Mullins was recording the album “Awesome God” would 
appear on, Winds of Heaven, Stuff of Earth, he’d later recall, he was 
planning to leave the music industry. But his career, on the album’s 
release, pushed into superstar territory. His concerts are remembered 


as watershed spiritual moments in the lives of audience members. He 
does missions trips, and gives away much of his money. 

He becomes the strange sprite of the Christian music scene, Peter Pan- 
ish, often long-haired, but religiously acceptable, if never a favorite of 
the Nashville establishment. Nathan Myrick quotes an unnamed music 
executive calling him “a weirdo with one good song.” 

Mullins has regular talk of retiring. In 1990 it’s because he fears re- 
peating himself: “And I think, you know, in another five years I'm 
gonna start repeating myself even worse than I already do. So what's 
the point of that, you know? And...time to move on.” In 1992, on the 
700 Club, he plans to quit after age 40, as he’ll be “too ugly.” 

He’s become an image of religious devotion to Evangelical Ameri- 
ca—though he’s not Evangelical. In 1991 he recalls: “I really consid- 
ered Catholicism a few years ago, but there were some things that I 
just couldn't reconcile.” Speaking to CCM in October 1988 he reflects 
on being a religious outsider. "I take comfort in knowing that it was 
the shepherds in whom the angels appeared when they announced 
Christ's birth. Invariably throughout the course of history, God has 
appeared to people on the fringes.” 

He often tries to downplay his religious significance. Christian music, 
he says, is nice for when “doing the housework or driving the car,” 
adding: “I don't really listen to Christian music." 

Being unmarried might seem extra holy, for awhile. And he did have 
a fiancé —back in the 1970s, or 1980s, sometime, somewhere. It’s an 
idea slipped into interviews or concert chatter, as he slips out. In 1992, 
he relates a story from, “when I was engaged a long time ago,” in 
which he’d asked his father for help on deciding whether one is in 
love. “And my dad said, ‘Well, you will never know until you make 
the leap...I did not know that I loved your mother until I had been 
married to her for 20 or 30 years.’” 

In a 1994 concert he recalls being at Amy Grant’s house and playing 
“Doubly Good For You” for her, explaining: “Oh because at the time 
I was engaged — I said well you know I wrote this song for— For my 
wedding which actually didn’t happen, thank God.” 

An undated appearance on the radio show of Jon Rivers, released in a 
memorial tribute after his death, seems to be his most complete narra- 
tion: “I had a ten year thing with this girl and I would often wonder 
why, even in those most intimate moments of our relationship, I 
would still feel really lonely.” He adds: “I have no interest in anybody 
else and she is married to someone else, so that's the way it goes, and I 
don't mind that.’”’ Now he feels, “maybe God wanted me to be celibate 
and the way that he accomplished that was to break my heart.” 

In another of his stock stories, his song “Damascus Road” was written 
on the night his fiancé broke up with him. He’ll also introduce the 
song without that context, and just say it was “written in the late 
70s/early 80s.” It’s a song about having been too focused on his ca- 
reer. 

Asked about being single, Mullins doesn’t always reference a fiancé. 
In 1992, CCM notes: “you're celibate, like you're the Apostle Paul or 
Morrissey or something.” Mullins replies: “My take on this is, for 
those people who are too weak to handle celibacy, God gives a 
spouse. People who are too weak to handle a spouse, God gives celi- 
bacy.” 


He travels with a younger man, David Strasser, a.k.a. ‘Beaker’, who 
has refused interviews to all later biographical treatments. Not that 
one might expect details. In 1993, he publishes a quirky magazine 
memoir: “Rich Mullins is my friend—this much I can tell you. A 
large part of me wants to leave it at that. To be able to say to you that 
he is my friend and that is what he is really like. No more, no less. I 
could let you fill in all the blanks. Because, don't we all, in some 
sense, see people more as we want to see them than as they really 
are?” 

In 1990, Beaker tells CCM of how they got together: "We formally 
met at a Christ in Youth conference in Adrian, Michigan, and hit it off 


really well. He asked me for my phone number, and called me when 
he came to Indiana. We talked about hiking the Appalachian Trail 
together. Anyway, I ended up being a roadie for him on the Winds of 
Heaven tour, and this retreat in Wichita, Kansas just kinda changed 
everything." 

Mullins recalls in a 1994 radio interview: “In the last few years, 
we've, Beaker and I have had quite a, I think, spiritual pilgrimage. 
You know, first of all, moving into reading the Bible for what it really 
says rather than what we think it says.” 

Together they found their own comic quasi-Catholic monastic order, 
the ‘Kid Brothers of St. Frank’, after Francis of Assisi. Mullins says in 
1990: “Beaker and I pooled our resources and have set a salary for 
ourselves, and whatever comes in beyond that we give back to the 
kingdom of God. We have a lot in common, a lot of things we don't 
particularly like about ourselves, but we help each other to stay in line 
and are a good support system for each other. 

Their first co-written song, of many, is "Boy Like Me, Man Like 
You,” which has Mullins and Jesus as two awkward guys meeting and 
learning about each other. 

Did the little girls giggle when you walked past? 

Did you wonder what it was that made them laugh? 

It’s hardly the only time Mullins’ work could be read for homoerotic 
shadows. In a 1992 song, "What Susan Said," two "lonely-eyed boys 
in a pick-up truck" realize that “love is found in the things we've giv- 
en up..." 

The same year he and Beaker are on tour in Amsterdam, and a scene 
happens that Mullins will narrate repeatedly. He looks back in a 1994 
interview: “After years of behaving myself as best as I could, I was 
really having to hang on for dear life. I was thinking, no one would 
know. I could do anything I wanted to do. Wouldn't it be fun just to 
cut loose for a couple nights and misbehave as much as I[ want?” 
Thankfully, he adds, Beaker was there as a reminder not to do it. “But 
I sure felt the temptation to toss out my morals for an evening.” 

In a performance at a church on August 15, 1997, he narrates more 
detail of this dark night of the soul. Mullins lay awake all night hop- 
ing Beaker would be noticeably asleep so he could slip out into the 
city. But all night, it wasn’t clear if Beaker was asleep. 

What “sin” he’d pursue is left unstated. When surviving the night of 
temptation, Mullins writes the song “Hold Me Jesus.” In the lyrics, he 
wakes up to “feel the dark,’ as “it’s so hot inside my soul,” and in 
agony, pleads for Jesus to ‘hold him’. “’Cause I’m shaking like a 
leaf,” he sings, as he prays for the power to ‘surrender’, rather than 
“fight you for something I don’t really want.” 

Not long after, he and Beaker are sitting in a German train station, 
having a “pretty explicit” conversation about “the nature of our temp- 
tations and of those struggles.” Mullins tells this story a few times, 
most completely in a preface to his 1993 video for “Hold Me Jesus.” 
It has him sitting in a dark corner, barely lit in red outline, speaking of 
that long night of temptation, leading to the troubling realization: “I 
am just as susceptible as I was when I was 16 to a lot of things.” As 
he and Beaker have this “explicit” conversation, a man interrupts 
them, saying, “Excuse me, but are you Rich Mullins?” 

Realizing he’d been overheard—his “secret sin” exposed to the 
world?— Mullins narrates: “I had to think back over our conversation 
to see if I was or not, and decided that I must be. Whether or not I like 
who I am, that is who I am. 

Returning to America, Beaker is doing graduate study at the Universi- 
ty of Wichita, as Mullins talks of attending Friends University in 
Wichita. They live together in Wichita until Beaker marries in 1992. 
Does it remind of the fiancé who’d married someone else? 

Then Mullins really is leaving the music industry. He speaks of it in 
the June 1992 issue of CCM: “As I get closer to 40, I realize that there 
are a lot of other things I still want to be able to do in my life. I want 
to finish college and be able to teach music therapy to Native Ameri- 
can kids on reservations. That's such a high-risk situation.” 


The idea of teaching music to Native children appeals to him, but he 
seems to entertain many ideas. He explains in April 1993: “I’m hopin' 
to teach on an Indian reservation, K thru 12. Or, if that doesn't work 
out, maybe go to Central America or something.” 

In the fall of 1992, he’s attending Friends University, though making 
time for music-related activities. With Beaker gone, Mullins relocates 
to an attic apartment in the home of James Bryan Smith, a young pro- 
fessor at the school, puzzled and awed by his celebrity student. Over 
time, Smith realizes it'll be easier if he does Mullins’ homework for 
him. 

Album releases continue. It seems even to be Mullins’ creative peak. 
His 1993 album, A Liturgy, A Legacy & A Ragamuffin Band, featur- 
ing the hits “Creed” and “Hold Me Jesus,” is widely regarded as his 
best. He films music videos for four songs, the only ones of his career. 
These images created the most indelible images of Mullins, especially 
in the video for “Creed,” where he sits in a field of gold, playing his 
hammer dulcimer, alone with God. 

Personal contact with Mullins can startle. I’m browsing blog eulogies 
written over the years, finding comments from friends and associates 
still mulling the puzzle he had been. “I was always blown away with 
how he could smoke then sing beautifully, cuss then write profound- 
ly,” notes Christian media fixture Rhonda Miskowsk1. 

A friend recalls: “He could be a bit of an eccentric. Or a flake. De- 
pending on your point of view and how manic he was behaving at any 
given moment.” A memory: “As we walked down Commerce Street, 
Rich got out ahead of us and started skipping down the street. Skip- 
ping. In the middle of the street.” 

A fan who once found himself sitting next to Mullins recreates their 
conversation: "So...what artists do YOU listen to? When you and 
Beaker are traveling, what do you listen to? Do you have influences 
you like to listen to for songwriting inspiration? Who do you listen to? 
Just wondering. Who do you like to listen to, you know? I was just 
wondering." After a pause, Mullins replies: “I like silence.” 

Fans approach him, not always getting what they expect. Mac Powell, 
future star of Third Day, recalls in interviews that he'd been touched 
by Mullins' music, and approached him after an Atlanta concert. 
“Rich,” Powell says, “I just want to tell you that your music has liter- 
ally changed my life. It has given me a path to try to walk down. It's 
helped encourage me in my faith. It literally has changed me." 

Mullins stares at him a moment, and says, "Thanks!”—and walks 
away. 






Mullins and Beaker, circa 1991 
Back at school, he goes to the movies often. "I really have to watch or 
I would go to a movie constantly and never do homework, never make 
my bed. If they showed movies at 8 in the morning I would get up and 
go. It's the only excuse I can think of for getting up in the morning.” 
In February 1994, in South Bend, Indiana, he’s a clean-cut man film- 
ing a lecture on Christian living. If the audience had expected the sun- 
lit man of the “Creed” video—he’s not here. This is Mullins as Indi- 
ana pastor, if making odd asides about his love of Pop Culture and 


thoughts on the sex life of Jesus. “I think Christ was very intimate 
with several people, but I don’t believe he ever had sex. We’ve all 
been led to believe that if we’re not sexually active we’re just not hu- 
man, but that’s just not the truth.” 
His message to Christians seems to be: reject manipulative music, 
refocus on the basisc of the faith. “You don’t go to churches for ex- 
citement,”’ he continues. “That’s why you go to movies!” 
It’s as if he’s trying to defeat the thing he’d helped to create? His the- 
ology throughout is not too Protestant, or any Christian tradition. "Let 
me ask you this,” he says. “If Christ said, ‘I come that you might have 
life’...then what do you think your purpose might be?" 
He lets the challenge linger, and answers. “Your whole purpose might 
be to live.” 
Preparing to do a concert for them, Mullins, with Beaker beside him, 
seems more at ease, if now chatting into unexpected places. "Most 
women who get to know me do not want to marry me,” he says. "My 
life does not play out like my albums do. It's even worse than my mu- 
SIC.” 
He had a love song on an album, he says. It was his producer’s idea. 
He doesn’t really write them. “I don’t have a lot of occasions to do 
that.” 
He does about himself, he says, then realizes those songs are about 
“my own business,” and realizes, to himself: “This is my own person- 
al therapy going on here. There’s no reason to burden listeners with 
that.” 
The result, though, 1s people thinking the albums are him. “I kinda go, 
‘Wow, these albums don’t address some of the real central issues of 
my life.’ And I have some real hang-ups.” 
The albums are illusions, he says. “The truth is you know what I have 
chosen for you to know. I have shown you my absolute best side.” 
Beaker leaves for Atlanta, where he lives now with his wife and son. I 
wonder if that suggests context for “Wounds of Love,” the 1995 song 
about a distant, unnamed, ungendered person in Atlanta. 

And I don't know where you are 

And I don't know how you're sleeping 

But I sure do hope that you're alright 
The singer wishes the “angel of His Presence” to attend this beloved, 
who’s asked to see, in the suffering singer, only the “wounds of 
love” — 

The bottle is still so full 

There's no one here to turn the tap 

So much in me wants to reach out and hold you 

But you're so far away I can't do that 
He’s reduces his possessions. "Nothing has ever been worth what it 
cost,” he says. “It doesn't mean I never buy anything, it just means I 
recognize at the outset that this is a bad investment." 
He smiles. "I do like my Jeep an awful lot." 
He settles on the Navajo reservation in Tse Bonito, New Mexico. 
There’s a Christian school nearby. “They first interested me because 
they are a shepherding people,’ he’ll say. “So much of the Bible was 
written to or from people who were a part of that life. It's a culture I 
want to learn to know.” 
Five young men from college go along with him, including his new 
close collaborator, Mitch McVicker. "Mitch was just this basketball 
player who happened to be in this religion class I was in," he recalls in 
1996. “I thought he was very cool, but I had no idea he had any musi- 
cal ability at all. One day, I was in this guy's room; there were a bunch 
of us sitting around. Mitch came in and someone said, “Hey, play a 
song,’ and I was blown away that this guy played guitar. And, not 
only did he play guitar, but he has a great voice— which I don't have, 
so I could use a good voice on my show. He's a really young writer, 
but he's a good writer. He has some very good thoughts. So, when we 
graduated, we decided that it was time to take our first novitiate into 
our order.” 


Since people keep thinking that Mitch is Beaker, Mullins jokes he 
should get him a t-shirt that says: “I Am Not Beaker.” 

It’s an art project and a new spirituality, while teaching music to Nav- 
ajo kids. Mullins has them all watch of Brother Sun, Sister Moon, as 
they’re the movie come to life? 

His weight fluctuates. In photos, he looks unwell. He keeps up concert 
appearances. He becomes acerbic, even hostile, with Christian ques- 
tioners. At a 1996 press conference: How does he, a Christian, man- 
age to live among pagan Native Americans? "The same way I dealt 
with living in Middle America," he replies. "I think most Middle- 
American beliefs are in direct conflict with the scriptures." 

In a 2014 blog post, Melody K. Anderson, the daughter of a well- 
known Christian author, recalls going to the Christian school March 
1995 for a week of religious activities. She’s at first unaware of the 
identity of the man wearing shorts on a snowy day. “He seemed un- 
comfortable, nervous, distracted, and out of place.” 

His musicality is magic, but something is wrong. “Rich seemed ill- 
suited in his own skin and misplaced on the planet,” she writes. When 
she’ll later hear of his death, “my first reaction was relief.” 

Along the way, Mullins is giving unusual interviews to regional 
newspapers. On September 8, 1995, he talks with the Greenville News 
about his move to the reservation, denying it’s missionary work. “If 
you don't love your neighbor where you live, you're not going to love 
them in another place,” he says. “I just happen to like this region, and 
so my neighbors are going to be Navajo.” 

On September 23rd, he's in the Arizona Republic, reflecting on his 
career as a Christian entertainer. "There are times when I know that 
the overwhelming motivating factor for me is the acceptance and the 
applause of the audience," he says. "So you feel like a total phony 
because you're up there talking about all this great, grand stuff and 
you're going, "The filthy truth is I'm saying this because they will 
clap."" 

In November he’s in the Indianapolis News. “Everybody struggles. If 
people knew the stuff I struggled with, they would hate me... I do 
the best I can. I have failures and I don't think Christianity is less true 
because I'm not an exemplary Christian. What I want to communicate 
to people is what I think is at the heart of the gospel, which is that 
God loves us.” 

He chats with Christian media too, prone to odd comments. “I think 
when I was kid, we really believed that pop culture was going to have 
some kind of enduring legacy. And it does: We've got AIDS now.” 


A young reporter for the Chicago Tribune comes down to spend a 
week in New Mexico, doing a profile. Today, Lou Carlozo doesn't 
like any talk of sexuality, but recalls the intimacy of their time togeth- 
er. “I slept with Rich Mullins—in the same way I slept with my kid 
brother as a kid,” he says. 
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In the profile, Mullins talks of the mystery of why he's ducking out of 
his career. "I don't know if I'm afraid of success; I might be," he says. 
"IT can make records for the rest of my life and talk about love, but it 
won't mean anything until I love somebody." 

"It all seems ironic and weird to me," he adds. "I'm thankful for it, but 
I never had any ambitions in Christian music." 

Why is he on the reservation? 

"For me, it's much more to work out my own salvation with fear and 
trembling,” he replies. 

It's fine if his celebrity fades. "If it continues, that'd be fine," he says. 
"Tf it doesn't, that'd be fine. I've had more than my 15 minutes." 
Carlozo’s narration is full of details: “The dynamics of new life in 
New Mexico are as complex as Mullins himself—a man who in con- 
versation reveres St. Francis of Assisi, then forgets the name of the 
sitting U.S. president; who seeks to quench a spiritual thirst and lives 
on fast-food milkshakes and Diet Coke; who plays dulcimer with a 
weaver's grace but dismisses himself as a ‘mediocre’ musician; who is 
finding God in the desert, even while losing his keys in the living 
room.” 

Mullins seems to have quit working at the school. It was too funda- 
mentalist Christian. “And I can respect that," he says. "We both 
agreed that I don't really need to be there right now, just because I 
don't get fundamentalists, and I don't really know that I want to be 
stuck with a bunch of 'em." 

He keeps up with Brennan Manning, the ex-Catholic priest whose 
book, The Ragamuffin Gospel, helped define and brand a kinder and 
gentler Christianity. In early 1997 they’re staying at a resort outside 
Atlanta. Brennan has given Mullins a therapeutic task: to write a letter 
to his father. As Mullins sits writing, ‘John Mullins’ speaks from 
Heaven down to his suffering son. "I didn't know I was supposed to be 
affectionate - I thought that was soft. I thought a man had to be hard." 
Brennan Manning, staying next door, recalls: "I heard sobbing and 
wailing so loud that I started crying myself." 

On April 11, 1997, Mullins is giving a performance in the chapel of 
Wheaton College, the Evangelical stronghold. Between songs, his 
commentary is edgy for the venue. He’s dismissing Christian music. 
“Tf you really tuned into that stuff all the time, it would warp you.” 
His fans only knew, he suggests, part of his own music. “The grim 
stuff doesn’t sell well.” 

He knows Christian musicians are often saying that God “inspired” 
their stuff. “I know God gives a lot of people their songs, but I hear a 
lot of those, and I understand why He gave them away. I’ve never 
gotten this Christian thing about always blaming God for everything.” 
Then onto his life: “I think I was raised Christian, but once I left home 
I began to find out how un-Christian my family was.” 

One unexpected segue to the next, tapping out background music, 
he’s Kierkegaard at the piano. “We live in a time when we have come 
to believe that there are answers. I don’t know why we believe that. 
Even more worrisome is: I’m not even sure why we ever came to be- 
lieve the questions are all that important.” 

He tells the story he often tells, from the gospels, of the Rich Young 
Ruler, the young man Jesus had ‘loved’ and told to give away every- 
thing and follow him. I wonder if Mullins had taken from this figure 
his performing name, ‘Rich’? Then he’s dismissing academic treat- 
ments of the faith. “Christianity is communicated the same way dis- 
eases are. It's communicated through touch, through breath, through 
life, not through information.” 

In an April 1997 interview, he’s recalling his love of Brother Sun, 
Sister Moon, and then finding other fans. “And there was this guy, 
and we started talking about movies and I said, you know, that I had 
seen Brother Sun, Sister Moon three times and he said, ‘Don’t go 
back and see it again.’ I had a friend who was a banker and he saw it 
four times...” 

Then a long story about a "friend of mine" who'd been a youth pastor 
of a church, while realizing he was gay. "And he, uh, finally really 


came to a—a crisis about this. He was going, 'Gosh I feel like I'm a 
phony because I, you know, I go to church and [ tell kids all this 
stuff." 

This youth group pastor friend, Mullins relates, was thinking of hav- 
ing a serious gay relationship. "I'm not sure if you can call that a mar- 
riage or if you shouldn't call it—I don't know what to call it." 
Perplexed, this friend went to Rich Mullins’ father to talk about it. 
"You know, what should I do?" he asks the older man. 

Mullins relays his father’s reply: "You need to decide what's most 
important to you and do it. You can't do everything. And uh, you 
know what the Bible teaches and uh, decide if you can live with the 
Bible or if you can live without it.” 

John Mullins’ shift into Christianity had happened when Wayne was 
around age 5. Was it prompted by a need to deal with an effeminate 
son? Reaching for the theological resources to reject him. Does Chris- 
tianity become, across their lives, and deaths, the site they contest for? 
Battling for the deity’s love. 

I re-read the “secret sin” conversation, wondering if the voice Mullins 
hears was God, or his father. 

“Yes, what you do makes me sick too, but what you are makes me 
sicker. You do what you do, because you are what you are.” 

He tells more stories—like being at a restaurant when a guy strikes up 
a conversation, then offers to give him a ride. CCM prints a transcript. 
It was unexpected. It was news. 

“I probably ought to tell you that I'm gay," says the man. 

"I probably ought to tell you that I'm Christian," Mullins replies. 

The man is perplexed. Doesn’t God hate gays? 

Mullins replies, in his dialogue: "My understanding of what Christ 
told us was that Christians were to love. I didn't know there were a lot 
of parameters set on that." 

Is AIDS a punishment by God, the man asks? 

Mullins replies: "Well possibly, in the same sense that Presidents are 
God's punishment on voters. I mean there are consequences. We make 
choices, and there are natural consequences for those choices." 

In June 1997, CCM is doing a feature on AIDS and quotes him. Mul- 
lins seems more concerned with the general Evangelical approach to 
gays. "It seems like the church has picked homosexuality out to be the 
ultimate evil thing, and I'm just not always sure that it is." 

He gives an interview to Les Sussman for a book, speaking of his 
evolving theology. "Jesus message is not to be good boys and girls so 
that when you die you can go to heaven," he says. "The message of 
Jesus is 'I love you. I love you so deeply it kills me." 

Another overview of his youth: "From my junior year of high school 
until age thirty I felt tormented all the time. I was depressed. I just 
think I have that sort of personality." He adds there was "more than 
ten years of darkness where I felt tormented all the time." 

He continues to praise "purity —as in a story he tells of a young man 
he knows whose girlfriend wants to have sex. But the guy chooses to 
be faithful to Jesus, saying, “Purity is important and I'm going to 
choose obedience to Christ over obedience to my instincts.” 

Mullins explains: “He may lose her, and that will hurt. That's going to 
burn. But that's the kind of fire that will purify him.” And I wonder if 
that, too, was him. An effort to have a girlfriend? Who wants to—be 
impure. 

I muse over scenes he never goes near. The drive to Cincinnati, to 
disclose the “secret sin” to his friends there. Trying to form the words, 
to manage the surprise, the shock, while accomplishing his task: the 
confession that will win the deity’s love, and the healing he seeks. 

I wonder about that later scene, when he’d realized—he’s not healed. 
His haggard appearance, he explains, is from being so long on tour. In 
a filmed concert in Lufkin, Texas on July 19, 1997, his end seems 
oddly near. He speaks of his resurrected body: “Ill have no bags un- 
der my eyes. I'll have a jaw line, biceps, the whole works. I'll be a 
jock. Either a jock or a fife player, I haven’t decided which." 


So much to do in this body still. He's working on Mitch’s solo album, 
and demos for his next, The Jesus Record. It’s to narrate the life of the 
messiah, born again in the wilderness, among the shepherds. There’s 
other projects, until he lets them go. 

A church friend, interviewed in Rich Mullins: A Ragamuffin's Lega- 

cy, recalls Mullins calling and saying: "My health has been bad. I 

don't know what's going on or why. I just know I'm not going to be 

able to do this." 

A fan, Jeremy Klaszus, observes in a 2017 career overview: "In his 

last months he looked like hell—haggard with big bags under his 

eyes. A man passing through. He seemed almost to know what was 
coming." 

In one of his surprise appearances, in September 1997, Mullins stays 

at the home of Christian teenager Caleb Kruse, who remembers the 
three week visit in a 2016 memoir, Meeting Rich. If their guest was 
expected to have superstar ways, it was the opposite. Caleb writes: 

"When he spoke, he was polite. Almost even shy." 

Mullins, this little, failing, androgynous being, explains his worn ap- 
pearance by saying he's been busy. They had musical projects in pro- 
gress. In Rich Mullins: A Ragamuffin's Legacy, one of his young 
companions recalls, "He was real, real tired. Real tired." 

He gives an impromptu concert in the house, with talky interludes. "I 
wanted to be a jock, but I don't have any athletic skills at all," he says. 
He speaks of the house where he'd lived in Cincinnati as a struggling ee 
college student. "And I had so little money, I was in the attic with one be ers 
other guy. And we had to sleep together for the two years I lived 
there, because he had an electric blanket. I woke him up one night, my 
teeth were chattering so loud. He said, 'Why don't you just sleep with 
me? That way, I can get some sleep and you can too." 

During the stay, Caleb's mom had an odd moment—wondering if 
something is amiss. “I just need to ask," she says, "are you okay?” 
"Yeah," Mullins says. 

"T just feel like something's wrong," she says. 

"Don't worry," he says. 

“Resignation and longing are his two major themes, according to 
him, in his songs,” Mitch says in Rich Mullins: A Ragamuffin's Lega- 
cy. “And those wouldn’t be there if he wasn’t—” SOT NS ae Te STE 
He pauses. “The messed up pile of stuff that he was.” VAG SST 
He remembers the gas station where they refueled that night before 
heading southbound on I-39 north of Bloomington, Illinois. He re- 
members Mullins at the push-button cappuccino machine, now spill- 
ing all over the floor. Mullins walks away? The gas station clerk rec- 
ognizes him. 

“It was just funny to me that he made that big mess and gets recog- 
nized,” Mitch says. “That’s my last memory.” 

Both were thrown from the Jeep. That might’ve done it for Mullins. 
The semi truck didn’t help. Pam Destri, an EMT called to the scene, is 
later interviewed about meeting him in death. 

"He had such an angelic face," she recalls. "I really thought he was a 
young man, like young, like 15, 16." 
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THe GREAT 21° CENTURY 
ComiX DUMP! 


In the last 28 years we have published a lot of great comics 
and art, but I guess we have also not published a lot as well, 
which is to say, in order to have a clean start during our re- 
launch I am just going to print every brilliant drawing sitting 
in my folder (literally a manila folder, on an actual desktop), 
some from our dormant 6+ years, some from the 90s, some 
I mighta already printed, who knows? I do know that next 


issue we need fresh gear! So start drawin! 
(Previous page: Wm McCurtin) 


(Below: Slow Poisoner + MCurtin/Right Matt Feazell + McCurtin) 
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WHATTA DID You GET THAT 
YA WANT? FEMAIL I SENT You 
CYNICALMAN, LAST MoNDAY? 


THS 1S 
LONE SHARK ! 
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I HAVENT TURNED 
ON MY ComPuTe R. 
ALt WEEK. 
WELL CHECK IT, 
You MoRon / 
IT'S IMPORTANT! 
>, CLICKS 








IN THE MIDDLE 
DRAWER. 
z_|, THANKS. 











This page: McCurtin + Mr. 


Bratto’s Roctober logos + some 

\Z2E#Z genius, not sure who + Ja$on 
I ; aN [ Shithead./Next page: Dan Buck 
, Ve (then dozens of more gags over 

Ee subsequent pages) + Christoph 

‘ CaN Meyer + Alex Wald’s amazing 
% Roctober logos from 1996 (a 
fax!) + Action Andy’s Merry 

Maskers drumhead/Next page: 


IV; James Lovarde /Next page: 


Slow Poisoner + Jimmy 


Bucks we had left, and some 
crazy ads I cut out of 
something. 
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( RicHT on’ ) 


Little Johnny was afraid of the dark so he 
lay on a hill one bright, sunny, summer day 
and stared at the sun from the time it rose 
in the East 'til it set in the West. That 
night, the dark wasn't so bad because every- 
where that Johnny looked he could see his 
friend the Sun— even when he shut his eyes, 
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I CAN HAVE TRUE COURAGE — 

WOT JUST WELL-OIRECTED 
PETULANCE ! AND MAGNETISME |! 
YES, AVD REAL DEPTH! IF ONLY... 
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The Only Thing Thar 
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The Band ‘s Doing We/f 
Enough for Our 
Agent Jo Sue Us. 





Go Ahead, Sing! 
Zim Always Willing 
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AH, BREAKFAST.“ THE DOMAIN 
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AVENUES OF GOOD FORTUNE 
ARE AHEAD FOR YOU 
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YOU DOING ? State 


to the free toy 
surprise as 
advertises 








A RESORT AREA i BE 
PART OF YOUR 
NEXT HOLIDAY PLANS 








CONTROL APPETITE 
OVER-INDULGENCE CLOGS 
EODY AND MINC Happiness is having dreams. Success is 
making those dreams come true. 
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Rome was not built in a day. 
Be patient. 
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By Fts Science. 





Work calmly and silently. 
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Story and illustration by Daryl Waller. 





earching the web last year | came 
across a forum called ‘How to 
Find Axl Rose’. | was amazed 
to see the amount of people 
posting messages searching and 
obsessing about Ax|. 

| posted a message saying that | was the 
‘real Ax! Rose’ and | could be emailed at 





axlroseoi Ghotmail.com 

(Dear fans ond un-fans. | am getting tred My 

of reading these things on-line. So here LY 
| A, 1 


is my hotmail emoil address for you ail to 
write your question s tome./fitgoesaw@y 
then / ti just let it go over its limit and set up 
a new account. | can't say | will read everything but 
iil ty I'm very busy these doys, would you believe? 
| hope to hear from you all soon. 

Best Wishes, Axl.) 


Hundreds of emails poured into the mailbax 
in a matter of weeks. These were sent from 
people from all over the world, and while some 
assumed (rightly) that the email address was ' 
phony, they wrote anyway, “just in case.’ | 


The messages ranged from the canny “If you 
really are Axl, what was the name of your new 
song?” to the downright psychotic “Dear Axl, If 
you don't reply to this I'm going to kill myself!” 
One said she had been hiding in the bushes 
outside Axl’s house, stalking him, waiting for a 
glimpse of him at the petrol station. 


You can see that for some Axl has made a really positive 
impact on their life, but there are also really tormented 
souls out there who just cannot stop thinking about this 
man. Some emails had obviously taken hours to complete - 
they were long, egocentric monologues giving their complete 
autobiography, writing to Ax| as a psychoanalyst. 


| soon had a project on my hands and | had a fascinating two 


months reading all the emails. | replied toa few people who needed further encouragement 
or wanted me to “prove” | was Axl. For my proof | used information about Ax| that widely 
available on the web; details of where he lives, what he eats, what he likes to do and 
where he grew up etc. 





The Beatles 





RANG IN THERE, 





Top: Daryl Waller/Bottom: Don’t know who made this, but they are great; Found comic [found by Julian Lawrence]; An (apparently retired) Eddie Shaw of 
the monks showing off our MCA/Evil 50th issue deck with did with Character skateboards (Comix Eddie appears under the rear passenger wheel) 
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After | was satisfied with the ammount of emails I'd recewed | 


posted another message on the forum telling 

everyone that | wasn't the real Axl Rose 

70> SEL 0) y SOB * after all, and that I'd posted the message 
S \ 


as a social experiment. | apologised for 

causing any distress or upset and explained 

that |wasn't trying to ridicule anyone; it was 
just an idea that needed to run its course. 


a A few people wrote asking haw the project went. They were 
interested in the results, or how | felt about messing with 
people feelings. Predictably, | also got some angry ranting. The 
most interesting though were the ones who went into complete 
denial. One girl wrote to me (Daryl) saying how annoyed and 
, angry she was, then a few days later she wrote to me at 
. the same address saying she believed that | was still the 
real Axl pretending to be a guy named Dary| to stopthe 
rest of the fans emails. She took my confession as a 

| message that Ax| loved her and no one else. 


War 
W/ 4 Afterit all had died down, | edited the 500 emails, 
" compiled so of them into a book called “Have 
you seen Axl Rose?” And made 300 copies 
under my pseudonym “Swiftie’. 


| find the extremes sycophants are prepared to 

go to find their idols fascinating. It reinforced 

my belief that when you are famous and a fan 

ff approaches you, they always want something 

/ from you. Of course there are many other threads 

j / to this piece ofw ork such as notions of the celebrity 

# era we lve in and where the boundaries of public 

vs. private life lie. But most interesting to me was 

the amount of pure faith and “hope against hope’ that 

people had. It was absolutely extraordinary. You could 

liken it to the search for, or the attempt to communicate 

with, God. Except in this case they knew for a fact that ‘their 
God, Ax, was real, alive, a recluse hiding out in his mansion. 


The forum can still be found at (httpy/wwwhtbyarg/ 
archives/ooa &7.htn’) Now, people are pretending to be me 
pretending to be Axl. 

(I would like to take this opportunity to distance myself from the parrot) 


Fora copy of “Have you seen Axl Rose?” email: daryl@winterdrawings.com. 
Or go to wwwe.winterdrowings.com. It's him, honest! 
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Give yourself the 
masculine look with 
Buiger Undergear 


Yes! Now you Can have the appeal ance 
of size and power that drives women 
wild with desire. You'll have the same 
potently virile look as you've seen in 
Hollywooc superstars and heavyweight 
fighters. 


That’s right! You can get in on the 
secret that the Hollywood and Madiso.: 
Avenue image-makers have been using 
for years — the secret of “the virile 
look”. 

Remember! Bulger Undergear will 
enlarge the appearance of your penis, 
and...it will give you the degree of 
uplift, protrusion and erection that are 
the essential ingredients needed for 
that virile masculine look. 


Bulger Undergear is effective, simple 
and a unique pleasure to wear. Made of 
100% textured nylon, it is worn under 
your clothes exactly as you would wear 
underwear No one will be able to know 
thet vou are wearing it, yet they will all 
be ascounded by the difference. 


Why shc.ldn’t you have that masculine 
jook that women notice immediately? 
Place your order right now for Bulger 
Undergear 2nd we'll rush it to your 
home in a plain, unmarked package. Try 
it out for 2 weeks, wnerever and when- 
ever you jike. if you aren’t absolutely 
ecstatic over your new look and the 
reactions to it...therjust return it for 
a full and 
immediate 
refund. 


Give 
yourself the 
masculine 
look today 
ror onty 
$9.95 with 
Bulcer 
Undergear. 








valentine Products, Inc. Dept. BG-119} 
P.O. Box 5200 
F.D.R. Station, N.Y. 10022 


Gentlemen: 

| would like to get in ov the secret Or l 
the masculine ook. Enciosed please find 

my check or inoney order for $9.95 plus 
75¢ for postage and haidiing. | under- 

stand that my Buiger Undergear will | 

arrive in a plain unmarked p2ckage and 
that | may return it within 14 days fora 

full refund if | am not Satisfied for any | 
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reason whatsoever’. 
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SAFETY THROUGH GAMING 


By Gabriel Walter 





The year is almost over and what a year (so far!). Besides a 
worldwide virus, a few positive things happened such as my 
getting married, and making voxel video games. I'll introduce 
the game (I'd like to introduce my wife but maybe some other 
time). 

Game idea... 

The idea of the game is to check up on your patients while 
keeping distant from people that may be contagious. 
Traveling 6 feet apart by following the spots on the floor 
came from an idea i saw in the game LARA CROFT GO. 
The concept was every move has a reaction from 
enemies/platforms/etc. Of course, the "GO" games were 
made by an entire team and as I'm just one person so my 
demo doesn't even come close to that worldclass gameplay. 
But it started an idea which turned into a 10 level game 
demo (and maybe I'll get a chance to refine/improve it in the 
future)... 

Game style... 

The game visual is what | really like... Tech alert, | use 
voxels (volumetric pixels)! Think "MineCraft" style... But 
voxels can be even more realistic nowadays. Of course, just 
not in this game as | was on a time crunch. Making models 
in voxels is a quick method so that's one reason | use them. 
Another is the game engine can only take voxels. | like the 
engine RPGINABOX.COM as its no code needed! Just add 
your own art! 

Voxel art can have colors built in as oppose to certain 3D 
modeling software which doesn't allow for colors. Now, this 
isn't "texture" which is usually real photos on the model, but 
the models look interesting. There are now even methods to 
allow textures to be baked into voxels in a way, but I'm still 
looking into that... 





'4. One level looks like 
nm dial hme Km llowiee 





Game play... 
lf you come into contact with someone in the game you can 
always get sanitizers to help you clean up. 

But getting to the sanitizers may arouse people coming 
closer and you will have to avoid them based on the choices 
of your spotted line of path... It's pretty basic but you can 
also read some signs per level for rhymes on health 
information! It's in a maze genre, but I'd like to make it more 
puzzle like in the future... 
| made this demo for a contest so | did not spend too long. 
Maybe a few days. | do like voxels because like | say it's alot 
quicker to end up with a nice prototype than more complex 
3D software. | happened to wind up with a cartoony style. 
The next game | intend to make will be more realistic (a war 
game) but with similar features... It's taking days and days to 
get the right software for that next step, but once | find it, the 
future game art will look better and be done faster. 

But for now, this little 10 level game demo is a breakthrough 
(for me) as I've entered it into a game contest which opened 
up the doors for a game expo which can open up more 
doors to network. All virtual since we live in crazy times, but 
I'm trying to still make some positive games. So thank you 
for letting me share a bit of the process from start to finish of 
this prototype called "Pathogenicity", of which you can play 
for free on Mac/PC/Linux. Enjoy! 








re 


zartan91 7.itch.io 
https://zartan91 7.itch.io/pathogenicity 





WILLIE NELSON ts THe 
GREATEST LIVING SONGWRITER 


By Jake Austen/Illustrations by John Porcellino and Pop Ramin 





I consider Willie Nelson the greatest living songwriter. I respect Dylan and Neil Young and the Boss, just not nearly as much. I certainly 
respect Dianne Warren, but do not care for her songs. Maybe I’m amazed by some of McCartney’s compositions, but he didn’t even write my 
fave songs by his band. Brian Wilson’s achievements in production are industry-defining, but the recordings shine more than the lovely 
songwriting. There might be no better craftsman of pop hits than 1960-1970 Smoky Robinson, so to my mind he’s in the top four. Stevie 
Wonder is the greatest living artist, and his songwriting makes him top three, but it is his total package that elevates his brilliant songs. Dolly 
Parton’s prolific, amazing catalogue makes her a top 2 candidate, but the rub is she wrote hundreds of spectacular songs that are so in, and for, 
her voice that, with one very, very (VERY) notable exception, these are Dolly Parton songs, not songs for the world to sing. So to me, the Red 
Headed Stranger is #1. 


All that said, there is one crazy, if you will, caveat to any declaration of Willie’s songwriting genius. While he has crafted great songs in all 
eight calendar decades of his career, in truth he is canonized, lionized, and worshipped mostly because of a suite of songs released over the 
course of mere months between 1960 and 1961. These songs include three to five genuinely perfect songs, a few more that come close, and if 
you cheat a few year in either direction, more genuine masterpieces. Yes, it’s a handful of songs, but whatta handful! 


Writing and recording since the mid-50s, Willie Nelson had flashes of greatness before this (like “Man With the Blues” and “The Party’s 
Over,” both recorded in 1959 after kicking around as live numbers for a few years) and hundreds of good, and dozens of great, songs since (a 
stylistically diverse, alphabetized sampling might cite “Angel Flying to Close to the Ground,” “Bloody Mary Morning,” “On the Road Again,” 
and “Yesterday’s Wine’). The 87-year old has, for the last 58 years, released one, two, or three new LPs almost every year. I have 68 Willie 
LPs on my shelf, and 46 on my wantlist, and I don’t collect ones that only came out on CD, so that’s over 30 more, so dude is prolific! And 
almost every album is really good, including all recent ones. Which makes it more amazing how much those original songs still resonate. 


Whether by design or artistic nature, the 1960-ish catalogue is not a collection of hits, or Country music, or Willie Nelson songs; they are a 
collection of standards (as a singer Nelson has frequently visited the standard standards, and certainly sees himself as a vocal interpreter). 
These are songs with perfect words and intriguing melodies that make any great vocalist who hears them want to take a crack. His demos 
suggest deft phrasing, but there’s room for a gifted artist to be sadder singing about being crazy, to be crazier talking to walls, or to be bitchier 
reflecting on the funniness of time slips. These are songs that could not be better, and writing one perfect song is almost inconceivable, so 
writing at least three, at the same time, is insane. 


To be a little more detailed, Willie Nelson was writing some of this core catalogue as a struggling DJ, show band gigger, and song hustler in 
Texas and the Pacific Northwest the 1950s, and a lot of these came into Country Music’s radar when he moved to Nashville in the 1950s and 
got hired as a house songwriter at Pamper Music. The excellent demos he recorded there between 1960 and 1966 yielded hits for many other 
artists, as he struggled to catch on as an artist. They say the $50 weekly salary made him feel obligated to create at least a song a day, making 
this his most prolific period. And the songs were bizarrely good!. Because Willie early on would sell songs for gas money, and had a few hinky 
partnerships, there are a lot of early Willie recordings (including some of these demos) that have nebulous rights associated with them, so lots 
of low budget albums and truck stop tapes abound. Very recently there have been more comprehensive collections of the Pamper demos, a two 
volume digital release in 2016 called “The Demos Project,’ and a 2018 two LP collection called “Things to Remember - The Pamper Demos.” 
These don’t seem to identify exact recording dates for each track, so the dates I list below are mostly for the record releases. Also, there are so 
many good songs from these sessions that I could write a treatise on many, many more, arguing for the timelessness of “Part Where I Cry ,” 
“The Party’s Over,” “Half a Man,” “My Own Peculiar Way,” “You Wouldn’t Cross the Street,” “Three Days,” “Healing Hands of Time” (still 
part of Willie’s set), and especially the moving **Touch Me.” This is an astonishing body of work. 


PERFECT SONGS 


“Crazy” (1961) Deep into the Garth Brooks-era every commercial Country station I ever listened to still played Patsy Cline’s “Crazy.” That 
song stayed in rotation for over thirty years! The reason for this is pretty simple: Nobody has learned to sing better, play instruments better, or 
record better. And they sure as hell have not figured how to write a better song. There have been over three hundred recordings of Willie’s 
masterpiece, because this fucking song demonstrates Ninja master level hit song craftsmanship. First of all, though the slow, deliberate 
delivery masks the simplicity, this is just three two-line verses, followed by a three-line chorus that repeats twice, then it’s over. The opening 
verse, “Crazy, I’m crazy for feeling so lonely,’ might as well be the chorus, and is certainly the hook, and opening with the hook is a baller 
move. Also, the immediate repetition of the first word is so smart as far as clarity, memorable-ness, and hypnotism. And as far as making sure 
to stay on point and drive home the theme: there are 95 words in Patsy’s version and 12 of them are “crazy” (that’s 12.6%) (Willie’s demo 
repeats the first two verses, and drops the first “I’m,” so he’s up to 12.7%). But even putting aside the pure pop masterstroke manipulations, 
this is simply sonic methadone. The emotions the lyrics inspire out of the vocalist, the universality of the lovelorn sentiment, the beauty of the 
melody, and the way the tempo seems to stop time and command attention make this aurally as addictive and as mind melting as heavy drugs. 
On Willie’s 1962 version on his debut album “...and then I wrote” (the title playing up that he had written amazing hits already, years away 
from figuring out how to market him as an artist) he mimics the lush arrangements of Cline’s version, and he demonstrates what a great singer 
he already had become. His voice is just as sharp in 1994 when he does it on his “Healing Hands of Time” album, but the orchestration is more 
generic. In 1998 on the “VH1 Storytellers” album and special he did with Johnny Cash, Willie tells this incredibly short story: “The original 
title was “Stupid,” but it didn’t sound very euphonious. A little known fact...” 


“Funny How Time Slips Away (1961) Obviously “Crazy” is the pick to click, but I consider this Willie’s magnum opus. While the 
craftsmanship and melody and phonics are phenomenal, what makes this so fascinating is that it hints at Willie using his superpowers for evil. 
While it, possibly, starts out depicting a normal incident of exchanging pleasantries after running into an old flame it quickly becomes a master 
class in throwing shade, undeniably going to Shade Def Con 1 with the second verse: “How's your new love?/I hope that he's doing fine/I 
Heard you told him/That you'd love him till the end of time/Now that's the same thing/That you told me/Seems like just the other day/Gee, ain't 
it funny how time slips away?” To go there with the word, “Gee,” is next level! And depending on how sly the vocalist is this can get dark from 
the opening syllables “Well, hello there” has a lot of room to work with). And by the end it is not difficult to read this as going VERY dark. Is 
“never know when I’Il be back in town” a threat?” “I guess [ll see you around,” ...was this maybe not a chance encounter? And though cryptic 
as far as specific intention, there is no ambiguity about sentiment when ending an encounter with, “in time you’re gonna pay.” The song was 
first released by Billy Walker in 1961 and was Top 40, with Jimmy Elledge releasing a million selling version the same year, and Willie 
supporter Ray Price also taking a shot. The R&B version by Joe Hinton is a thrill, and Elvis’ voice is gorgeous on his version, but for my 
money the best one is the Supremes, with Diana showcasing her true powers of ominous attitude. I get chills and laugh out loud hearing her 
work these lyrics. As far as Willie, his Pamper demo is a little spooky, with an air of Porter Waggoner’s crazy man character in the delivery. 
His 1965 version on “Country Willie” is dominated by a pedal steel that is almost comic, but is also kinda akin to the music in Psycho when 
he’s stabbing. In 2010 on her duets album Juice Newton and Willie flip the script by doing it as a dialogue, splitting lines, and the lyrics are 
transformed into being about two kinda sad adults, both complicit in past failures. Her telling him he’s goingto pay seems like it might be a 
reminder about back alimony, because nobody is gonna need a restraining order after this encounter. (J wish I could tell you the next track on 
the album, her duet with Eddie Money on “Time After Time,” is as good as you’d imagine, but better you just keep imagining) 


Night Life (1960) This is a magnificently morose tribute to misery, where the barfly never even mentions sadness. He just makes it very clear 
that going to the bar every night brings no joy, that it, “ain’t no good life,” and that he has no agency; it’s his bad fate to live out this worthless, 
nocturnal drudge night after night...there’s nothing he can do about it. Though not structurally a blues song, it is spiritually akin. It also has a 
passage where the joyless protagonist actually listens to a blues band play, and in Willie’s spare, somber Pamper demo there is Blues guitar 
throughout. Willie had actually released it himself on a super obscure 45 with Paul Buskirk and his Little Men (featuring Hugh Nelson) around 
*59 or “60, and it’s a slightly lusher affair than the demo he later produced. Ray Price had a number one album with this song as the title track 
in 1963 by keeping it just as sad, but with a slick Nashville sound and more dramatic singing so that it feels more like a stylized cinema noir 
movie scene than a real miserable life. Willie did a number of duet albums with heritage musicians after his 70s breakthrough and he released 
this song twice in 1980, with Ray Price himself (Willie singing the second verse, with some jazzy phrasing after ceding the first half to Price’s 
still rich voice) and reaching the top 20 with a brassy version with Danny Davis. Other notable versions included a reverent full orchestra 
offering recorded on his 2016 “Tribute to Ray Price” album, and on the 1976 “The Sound in Your Mind” LP his hot band gets worked up 
portraying the inter-song blues act, then just keeps going, jamming out on this once serene song (the night life seems a little funner with weed 
in the mix). This version, fittingly, closes out a thrilling medley of Willie Nelson’s three perfect songs. 


PRETTY DAMN CLOSE TO PERFECT 


‘Hello Walls” (1961) This is the song that made Willie a songwriting superstar. Released seven months before “Crazy,” it was a massive hit 
for Faron Young, and features a perfect balance of perky and pathetic, as the bouncy ditty has a lonely dude (I imagine him lying I bed) asking 
the walls, windows, and ceiling if they miss “her,” and offering to keep them company now that all of them are lonely (since she left). So that’s 
already a winning concept, but Willie went to a whole nother level...he had the walls answer, “hello” back (courtesy sweet Nashville singer 
girls on the hit). Few could top this verse: “Hello window/Well I see that you're still here//Aren't you lonely/Since our darlin’ 
disappeared ?/Well, look here, is that a teardrop/In the corner of your pane?/Now don't you try to tell me that it's rain.” Willie’s Pamper demo 
makes a rare Willie judgment error as he takes absurd up to ridiculous by adding a kind of talkbox effect to the walls’ answering voice, 
sounding like a muffled Chipmunk answering “Hello Hello!” In 1985 they split the difference by having a wailing pedal steel answer when 
Young and Nelson sung it together on their “Funny How Time Slips Away” duets album (did she leave them both? In the same apartment? 
Didn’t she hear how nice they sung together?). On the 1996 “Twisted Willie” CD, Nelson joined Reverend Horton Heat for a surprisingly tame 
and non-twisted version. Young frequently told a story that has made me L out L a few times: The studio musicians start making fun of the 
song, going around the room saying, “Hello microphone, hello guitar,...” to which Young, correctly, assures them he will have last laugh. 


“Mr. Record Man” (1961) This song was turned down by artists when he tried to sell it in Texas before hitting Music City, and of all the 
purely brilliant songs he wrote in that era it is the only one that no one else bit on, allowing him to have its first prominent release in 1961. It is 
also why it is not a more famous song, as he just did not have big hits in 1961 and he needed one of his famous friends to have done it first. 
Still, it’s great. In this strolling gem Willie hears a lonely song about a lonely man, much like himself, and is pleading with the record store 
clerk to find the disc. He describes the lyrics in both vague and painfully explicit detail. When he recalls hearing it on the car radio he explains 
that he was amazed that someone else understands his lonely heart. It is just a very respectuful and appreciative song about the fans who buy 
the records, and it argues the importance of the work the Willies of the world are doing. And it stays bouncy, even as it breaks your heart. 
Willie’s relaxed vocals stay impressively even-keeled as the record yearner expresses desperation. On 1966’s very weird “Live Country Music 
Concert” LP (RCA was really colorful with the description there) Willie opens theshow by introducing the band and making a bunch of jokes 
before singing this song as part of a medley, so already opening with a medley shows he was not trusting the song too much. His voice sounds 
nice, even if the whole performance seems a little distracted( the crowd is way happier when he segues into “Hello Walls”). On 1989’s “A 
Horse Called Music” his mature voice is really strong, and he still keeps it spare, and the instrumentation is great, but he’s no where near as 
desperate as on his original. 


PRETTY DAMN CLOSE TO 1961 


‘Family Bible” (1957) Nelson made a likely-lost demo of this around 1957, and it was recorded in 1959, and released in 1960 by Claude Gray. 
This is a solid, sentimental song. When it musically quotes “Rock of Ages” it is as successful a sample as M.C. Hammer copping “Superfreak.” 
Though you can see 1960s Willie singing this live on Youtube, he first released it on his 1971 LP Yesterday’s Wine, which told the chronology 
of one difficult life, and confused RCA enough to help end his tenure there, and foretold the commercial breakthrough he would have when 
given artistic freedom shortly later. In 1980 a slow, beautiful version was the title track of a great Gospel album he recorded with just himself 
on guitar and sister Bobbie on piano. Almost every country icon has recorded this, sometimes dueting with Willie, as Merle Haggard did in 
2015 on their Django and Jimmie LP, with Merle handling the vocals. 


“I Gotta Get Drunk” (1963) Written during the same creative period as his masterpieces, this song was not released until 1963 by Joe Carson, 
preceded by a 98-second demo by Willie. Nelson’s version reveals a bright, fun Hank Williams-ish honky tonker that would become a staple 
for dozens of artists. His 1970 version (from the Both Sides Now LP) is still pretty old timey, sounding even more Hank-y, and hinting at the 
nostalgia-meets-reality that became a major part of Nelson’s forthcoming Outlaw phase. The 1976 Willie Nelson Live record opens with a 
faithful version, and you can tell it’s a great part of his set, though this isn’t a great album (the crowd sounds kinda fake and the recording is 
kinda echo-ish). The 1976 Willie Nelson and Family Live is way better; he gets jazzy and plays with the phrasing, and the band is doing playful 
Texas Playboys stuff throughout. His 1978 duet with George Jones (from Jones’ My Very Special Guests LP) is lovely, as George shows off on 
his verses, but when the two of them sing together it is gorgeous, with two generous singers making each other sound amazing. In 2004 Willie 
was even more generous, lending his voice too a verse on Johnny Bush and Cooder Graw’s cover version (Bush recorded Willie tunes as early 
as 1968; I have no idea who Graw is) on Bush’s Honky Tonic album. This super long version sounds like a Sesame Street arrangement, and not 
in a good way. They actually pull a, “Hey, man, I think that’s Willie over there...” after two and a half interminable minutes. Willie’s sings in a 
kind of low, half talking style, that sounds like he was not fully invested, or actually drunk, so at least he was on theme. 


‘Pretty Paper” (1963) Everyone wants to write a genuinely great Christmas song, but few actually get this perpetual present to their royalty 
statements. This is one of the better ones, if not as great as his sweetest suite songs. It was first recorded by Roy Orbison in 1963, a Top 20 hit 
in between the successes of “In Dreams” and “Pretty Woman.” Willie recorded it as a single in the same style as Roy’s in 1965 and surprisingly 
delivers a more haunting vocal than the most haunted Wilbury. In 1979 when he had fully found his Willie voice he released a spare version as 
the title track to a Christmas album, and he and sister Bobbie did a steel pedal heavy version in 1997 for their Hill Country Christmas CD (his 
only release that year, after a few years of releasing anything he could to make scratch after the IRS seized everything in 1990). An ornate duet 
with Willie and Dolly came out on Dolly’s Christmas album in 2020, sounding like they are doing karaoke over a music box, but only Dolly’s 
powerful vocals cut through the dense production. I would love to hear how their voices blend in a vocals only mix. 2020 may not have been 
the best year, my Roctober friends, but any year that ends with a Willie and Dolly duet can’t be all bad. 


The adventures of a froggie in 
the land of frog’s legs eaters! 


Jean-Emmanuel Deluxe 





I've dug Roctober from way back in time. This magazine represents 
everything I love about a peculiar kind of american underground. In 
thee UK there’s hardly any fanzines anymore but the musical press on 
newsstands is still very much alive. On the other hand, in the United 
States, (don't take it personally mates) but your mainstream press 1s 
really horrible. As far as France is concerned well the odd shaped and 
printed materials “From le dernier cri” save the day. Releasing vinyl 
in our current digital age is part of the same dynamic. A kind of bug 
in the dematerialized matrix that has become even more pronounced 
since the pandemic. 


But let's go back to the early 2000s when I was already officiating as 
a freelance writer for the more or less hipster press. Back then I was 
poorly paid, poorly regarded, and had to deal with editorial staff that 
were often more interested in hype than substance. To compensate for 
the stupidity of certain publishers I took advantage of my status to 
meet the artists who had delivered the goods in my subconscious. 
This is how I had the privilege to meet the great Jacno for whom 
Blondie's song "Denis" may have been composed. The latter put me 
in touch with Helena Noguerra whilst telling me, "You did the 1-run- 


yu 


put-of-petrom-interview routine! 


Around 1987 I was in a typical *’ Breakfast Club” type of mild 
depression mood as a high school pupil in some kind of suburban 
“ennui.” The only solaces I experienced took shapes of epiphanies not 
unlike the one Philip K Dick experienced and Robert Crumb 
graphicaly depicted. Well, I had some kind of religious revelation by 
courtesy of music videos directed by Pierre and Gilles. PO-MO “faux 
kitsch” images through which I had discovered Helena, Tess, Mikado 
along with the brilliance of their oddball sardines commercial 
(believe it or not it's true). Investigating further I came across the 
falbalas and other dreamlike frills of stylist Fifi Chachnil who did the 
costumes for these videos. Trivia buffs would be delighted to know 
she tailored stage suits for Marc Almond, Nina Hagen and many 
others. My life experience was then as a ball of yarn through which I 
had traced back to the fabulous Lio who had worked with Jacno, 
Chachnil and Pierre et Gilles before anyone else did. All of a sudden I 
had flashes of my nine years old self. Back then the only way I was 
capable to endure the horror of sports lessons was by singing to 
myself "Amoureux solitairer" (sung by Lio, composed by Jacno with 
Jacques Duvall’s lyrics). One thing leading to another, my album 


cooked with my old friend Alexander Faem, “tribute to Alain Delon 
& Jean-Pierre Melville” and featuring some luminaries such as Jacno, 
Helena, April March, Luis Régo and a remix of Saint Etienne was 
finally released some months after 9/1. After an “interlude” of fifteen 
years or so where I met Annie Philippe queen of the yéyé girls (check 
my book on that subject published by Feral House with a foreword by 
Lio) Then I gave no sign of discographic life till 2019. The year my 
album “Rouen Dreams,” released as Jean-Emmanuel Deluxe and 
Friends, kinda broke. I owe a lot from an old friend from Kent, Ohio 
named Kevin Coral. Former maestro behind the Witch Hazel Sounds 
as ex-90’s indie kids may remember, and now maitre D’ of Future 
Children. A really exciting project between la Monte Young and the 
Rotary Connexion hopefully out on your turntable soonsville. 
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Sparks et Lio 


In the end, I became a close friend of Lio, an artist and a remarkable 
woman who made me understand what common decency feminism 
far away from trigger culture craziness was all about. I keep on 
saying to myself that I absolutely have to invite her in my next album 
alongside Jérome Braque who is a friend of mine also met under “the 
rock critic excuse’’ routine. I imagine a lot of Americans don't have a 
clue about the artists I'm quoting. Nevermind the specifics, what’s 
important is the process that anybody anywhere can be familiar with. 
Some months ago my dear brother Vincent Tornatore of Lion 
Productions hall of fame (a great label) acted as a good genius as with 
him we are going to re-release Lio's album "Wandatta". Expect an 
epiphany and then my Frenchy journey will sound as familiar to you 
as peanut butter. The key of that trip is about something way beyond 
our pedestrian logic. Think about Philip K Dick novel’s “Valis” 
where the main character receive message from outer space. An 
allegory about destiny taking shape thru syncretism and synaesthesia. 
Lio, Jacno, Kevin, Jérome, Helene, Annie, Katia, Adélaide, Vincent, 
Fifi, Alexander , Marcia and Jake (Austen) you have all been a part of 
my trek. What’s important being not the arrival but the whole course! 
Change my list with the name you care about and you’ll see what I 
mean! c’est la vie! 


www .jeanemmanueldeluxeandfriends.com 
Jean-Emmanuel Deluxe and friends : « Rouen dreams » 
(Martyrs of Pop/Lion Productions) 

Check 

www.lionproductions.org 

and Kevin Coral’s Future Children. 











HERE’S MY 
REVIEW OF 
BEING 
UNEMPLOYED SINCE THE PRE-GOLDBERGS 
ERA: | DID NOT CARE FOR IT. 

(the joblessness, that is. Love me some Goldbergs!) 












Please visit roctoberreviews.blogspot.com where 
most of these reviews and thousands of others 
have appeared, with new ones all the time (some 
have appeared in print elsewhere - maybe even in 
previous issues, who knows?) This selected tasting 
menu leans heavily towards 2013-15 when labels 
were Still sending us stuff (and mostly appear as 
originally posted, so I know Brody Stevens passed 
away, and there’s been another Ponderosa Stomp, 
and that Roky left this realm...we are preserving 
these “as is” for posterity [and because I’m lazy), 
but we also randomly review decades old stuff, 
and there’s some fresh ones here too. So dig in! 


Angel Bat Dawid "Transition East" b/w No 
Space For Us" (International Anthem, 2020) It's 
tempting to talk about Angel Bat Dawid as 
Chicago's greatest young creator in experimental 
jazz, but "young" seems a relative term. On the 
one hand, because of her exuberance and energy 
and youthful beauty I always think she is younger 
than her government age, but on the dominant 
hand, it seems likely she is actually from ancient 
Egypt, or is a time traveller from the distant 
future. Honoring the AACM and Sun Ra, the 
artist creates brave sonic atmospheres that are so 
textured with instinctual, yet deeply thoughtful, 
decisions and patterns. Inspired by the book Make 
Some Space, by Emma Warren, about the energy 
and magic of social creative spaces (there were 
some limited edition book and record sets), Bat 
Dawid travels through space, with a thrilling solo 
recording and a riveting, percussion-rich piece 
with her clarinet playing against Ben LaMar Gay's 
horn. Declaring the Afrofuture to be today, Bat 
Dawid has delivered an intergalactic treasure. 


The Gizmos “Go to Purdue: Live 1979” 
(Gulcher, 2013) Tim Carroll “Opening Up” 
(Gulcher, 1990) The Gizmos album was 
recorded live in 1979, West Lafayette, Indiana 
(home of the Boilermakers). Being the Christmas 
season the Hoosier punk pioneers kick into a surf 
instrumental of “Hark the Herald Angels Sing,” 
then proceed with a set of just melodic enuff 
punk for the assembled punters at a house party 
(yes, my young friend, you didn’t invent punk 
rock house parties. I went to my first a year after 
this one...in diapers, of course...and I wasn’t a 
baby!). It’s actually recorded to four-track, but 
there’s surface noise, feedback and stuff that 
can’t be avoided in a real live field recording, 
like solitary “woo girl,’ and some in yer face 
rock ‘n’ roll with immediacy and Indianacy. It 
all gels, technical snafus notwithstanding, by the 
time the band gets to the sorta rockabilly-punk 
furor of “Johnny’s Got a Gun” (no relation to the 
Dead Moon song...which makes sense), after 
which they ask for donations in the hat (that’s a 
real house party!). “Jog” carries on carrying the 
inspiration, not the imitation, of the Ramones, 
whom they’d just opened for. “Melinda is a 
Lesbian” is a solid Buddy Holly by way of Bo 
Diddley rocker. The band had _ influences, 


obviously, but didn’t wear them on their sleeves 
-- the original Gizmos were more into the 
Dictators and the MCS and probably did “You’re 
Gonna Miss Me” before Radio Birdman ever 
took it on. This CD is about a turning point — by 
°79-’81 punk was largely morphing into new 
wave, power pop and hardcore. The Gizmos 
changed over the years, but their sharp punk 
attack stayed intact. They did not become 
Granddaddies of pop Punk, but they did make it 
out of the 70s, propelled by solid riffs, fluid bass 
lines, and a catchy beat to make the whole thing 
work, and a snotty, reedy vocal sound that was 
also the order of the day. Nearly every region 
had at least one band that fit this description, but 
the Gizmos changed what they wanted to and 
kept what they had: an edgy rockin’ punk sound 
that was fun before the moshpit tried to pummel 
out punk rock’s fun-ness. Indiana had to be a 
really rough place to be in a band in the 70s and 
early 80s, but the Gizmos performed an 
invaluable service and, sounds to me, like they 
got their kicks along the way. As the show winds 
up, with the junk food aesthetic of the band 
taking them to 7-11 with “Rockin’ for Tacos” 
and “Hot Burrito #2,” it leaves the listener with 
the lingering taste of Beavis and Butthead living 
in the 70s (but with decent taste in music...and 
not being so fucking dumb). About 100 years 
later we get a very different live album from a 
Gizmo. After his Gizmos days Tim Carroll, as 
we learn between songs on this ridiculously 
charming album, fell under the spell of the 
rootsy post-punkers Rank and File’ and 
eventually became less of a rocker and more of a 
bonafide songwriter. This album has Carroll, as 
the opening act for a friend in an intimate venue, 
playing his best rockin’ country-ish cuts from the 
past 30 years, just him and his electric guitar. An 
earnest ode to Hank, a bouncy fishing fantasy, a 
tale of seducing an anti-country gal, a salute to a 
pro-country punk rock gal, a heartbreaker about 
a hurricane, and a funnybone tickler about a 
guitar slingin’ grampa are some _ of the 
highlights. While the album title is clever 
(because he’s the opening act, get it?) Carroll 
doesn’t exactly achieve its implied double 
meaning, as his relaxed, friendly banter between 
songs isn’t about letting the feelings in his 
innards out, but rather about recounting (to a 
receptive, smart audience) the hills, valleys, and 
small satisfactions of a marginal, but often 
satisfying musical life. He recalls his history of 
having one tune covered quite a bit, watching a 
Hollywood movie, in which he’d placed a song 
on the soundtrack, all the way through without 
hearing a note of his only to be relieved when it 
underscored the closing credits, and relates his 
mantra about letting go of youth, but not rock ‘n’ 
roll cool. There are a million reasons to love the 
Gizmos (we all should have love for the brave, 
silly kids who spent the seventies saving rock n 
roll) but what’s great about this recording is that 
it gives you a dozen reasons to genuinely like 
Tim Carroll. 


Goth Throb, Say Her Name and Other Stories by 
Bianca Xunise (biancaxunise.com, 2018 Bianca 
might be my favorite cartoonists in the city, 

and that's saying something because Chicago is a 
town where genius cartoonists grow like mold in 
bungalow basements. Say her Name uses Xunise's 
ostensibly adorable style to tell non-cutesy truths 


about racial horrors in one of the most segregated 
cities in the world. These tales are so personal and 
honest and powerful, and extremely accessible, in 
part by characters looking cuter than Batz Maru 
(though her expressive faces are not fake-big eye 
Sanrio emotion evoking, but real as fuck). Her 
other zine is a thirst ode to Dave Vanian and 
Dave Vanian adjacent goth gents (and ladies with 
less gloom but more boom, like Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe and Poly Styrene). If the Alley stocked 
leathers with these designs on it I would definitely 
be broke(er) and look sex[y](ier). 

Jobriath "As the River Flows" (Eschatone, 2014) 
This is an inspiring, incredible record. In the early 
70s Jobriath was built up to the stratosphere by 
management and presented as the glamster who 
could out-Bowie Bowie, because he was 
legitimately all out gay, not a gay-ish poseur. 
Surprisingly, the giant butt-centric billboards were 
not what the 70s were looking for, and 
as Roctober readers have read in excruciating 
detail, the artist formally known as Bruce Wayne 
Campbell (and eventually known as _ cabaret 
crooner Cole Berlin), lived a poetically tragic life, 
leading too a sadly predicable AIDS-related exit. 
But what his two albums did not make perfectly 
clear, because the grand production shaded his 
contributions, was that not only was he really 
queer (and really handsome and really bold and 
really game for anything) but he 
was really talented. This album collects two spare 
studio sessions with Jo at the piano cutting his 
compositions live, and because the polish is not 
there I have read (rave) write ups of this album 
saying that it proves that his talents were outside 
of the glam-osphere. I cannot agree less. The kind 
of Broadway rock (at which Meatloaf was most 
successful, but so many others practiced) feels so 
big and flashy and majestic that it projects glitter 
and lights and sparkly an spacesuits even in its 
sparest moments. And _ the  delightful/dire 
debauchery of these songs of drugs and freaks and 
rockers is the stuff glammy space trash mountains 
are built upon. And Elton just dressed like a 
glittering Donald Duck -- Jobriath actuaslly sings 
a verse in Donald's ducky voice! Most notably, 
the spare but soaring piano prototype of Jobriath's 
best known (and all out best) major label track, 
"['‘maman" is richer than King Midas. And just a 
shiny. 

Jackie Kashian “This Will Make an Excellent 
Horcrux” (Stand Up!, 2014) It is probably 
unwise to make a statement as bold as my 
forthcoming one on the basis of only hearing two 
comedy albums, but as a child who coveted 
Redd Foxx and Steve Martin vinyl above 
anything I saw on TV or in person, the fact that I 
have never seen a live set, a TV clip, or even a 
Youtube video of Jackie Kashian doesn’t bring 
me pause in saying I think she is my favorite 
stand up comic working these days. Her albums 
are so enchanting, smart, and ridiculously funny 
that she wins my imaginary comedy derby. The 
fact that her cadence sounds like a dated, stand- 
in-front-of-a-brick-wall 80s comic only makes 
her genuine originality all the more impressive. 
Kashian earnestly talks about her pleasant 
marriage, her Midwestern family and values, her 
lifelong love of books, and plenty of other 
seemingly edgeless topics and manages to reveal 
angles where the razor sharp edges genuinely 
draw laugh-blood. And she’s by no means on 


track for the Christian comedy circuit — there’s a 
bit about shaved pussy cunnilingus on her new 
record that’s so ridiculously clever it might win 
joke of the year. She may not have the absurdist 
or nasty tone to mine for Comedy Central or 
sitcom riches, but I hope the biz treats her right 
because this is pure gold! 


Roy Kinsey "Blackie" (Roykinsey.com, 2018) I 
don't listen to enough local hip hop to say what 
the best Chicago hip hop record from the last few 
years might be, but I also don't have enough sense 
to not say that which I have no business saying, so 
I boldly, unequivocally declare that this is legit 
the best Chicago rap album of the last few years. 
Just the actual production, the vocal quality, and 
the boldness makes it seem good even if you 
aren't paying close attention. But I'n awestruck by 
the ambition, intelligence, and odds-defying 
victorious longshot bets revealed by paying 
attention to the lyrics with their fascinating 
narrative and introspection and research and 
cornucopia of complex concepts relating his 
family history, the Great Migration, Chicago's 
racism, the challenges of growing up queer, and 
the liberating power of rap. Do not be a dummy 
who does not listen to this masterpiece 


The Lemons “Hello, We’re the Lemons” (Tripp 
Tapes, 2014) Lemon is not the most popular 
flavor of bubblegum (in fact the only lemonade- 
flavored bubblegum I can recall featured a 
cartoon of LeBron James on the wrapper, 
meaning it became a virtually villainous flavor 
once he signed with Miami). The Lemons, in 
contrast, are destined to be the most popular 
classic bubblegum band of the 21. Century. With 
tasty tunes about seaweed, Kool-Aid, Ice Cream 
and Chubby Checker sounding better than all the 
filler and a few of the singles on most of the 
Archies albums these local limdn-lovers have 
crafted the first tape of the nuevo-cassette era 
that I actually wore out from playing so much. 
The “Chubby Checker” track in particular is 
such a perfect Kasenetz-Katz revival that it made 
want to run off and join the Super Circus. In 
Lemons we (c1)Trus(t)! 


Lil’ Buddies Magazine 1, 2 by Edie Fake 
(ilbuddies.tumblr.com, 2013) Fake must tire at 
times of hearing the word “brilliant” associated 
with his drawings and comics so frequently, so 
maybe this simple, dumb, foray into 
cataloguing anthropomorphic inanimate objects 
was an attempt to present something lighter and 
sillier, but I’m going to b-bomb Edie once 
again... BRILLIANT!!! Issue one is photos of 
mostly food items but also clothes, tires, locks, 
refrigerators and other awkwardly enlivened items 
with eyes and smiles added to them by mostly 
amateur artists, mostly for hand painted signs 
outside or inside of independent urban businesses, 
making their grocery stores, taquerias, and 
muffler shops playgrounds for somewhat 
disturbing cartoon creatures. And it’s a good 
move on these merchants behalves, as the flirty 
dress, nervous union suit, and lascivious wet 
blankets at Fun Wash, on 22«“and Western, 
guarantee that joint is aptly named. More focused 
is issue two, or “issue tooth,” which just has 
scores of smiling teeth from dentistry practices 
across the land, some 3-D, some neon, some 


slickly rendered, and some so anatomically astray 
I wouldn’t let anyone who thought that was what 
a tooth looks like anywhere near my mouth. Both 
books are whimsical forays into functional 
outsider art, and whomever put these things 
together, if you don’t mind hearing the “G” word 
for what may be the millionth time, is a fucking 
genius. 

The Lowbrow Reader Reader edited by Jay 
Ruttenberg (Drag City, 2012) Since 2001 Jay 
Ruttenberg and his crew have been publishing a 
humor magazine about humor that somehow 
manages to be analytical, cerebral, and damn near 
academic without ever sacrificing its own 
funniness. This collection wrangles the best 
essays, comics, illustrations, diaries, and original 
comedy pieces from the journal’s first decade. 
Other than making sure they find the right balance 
between theoretical discourse and poop jokes, the 
magazine has few rules, as their agenda boils 
down to a commitment to publishing essays and 
articles on comedy that wouldn’t get printed 
elsewhere. These can be thoughtful reassessments 
of the well-known comics and comedies (did you 
recall that Adam Sandler’s Billy Madison is 
“anarchic in a manner generally eschewed by 
modern Hollywood...as in Pee-wee’s Big 
Adventure and the Marx brothers’ Paramount 
films, the adult world was depicted as a cartoonish 
joke where dreams go to die’). Or they can be 
celebrations of obscurities, such as a nostalgic 
championing of the long-running, but now- 
forgotten automotive-themed Mad magazine 
ripoff CARtoons, or the 1971 Alan Arkin/Jules 
Feifer black comedy Little Murders. They can 
also go the other way and argue for the tragic 
unfunniness of well-loved mirthmakers, as seen in 
sad encounters between female writers and Jackie 
Mason and Old Dirty Bastard (sadly, in separate 
incidents) and an elaborate argument against 
Chevy Chase having any comic merit whatsoever. 
Certainly there’s some patina of hipster-ism on 
this bucket of laughs, but quite frankly, it’s a 
relief to have these Brooklynites turn their 
ethically-sourced coffee-fueled critical attention 
towards Don Knotts and the sitcom Wings rather 
than indie rock. 


Magic Forest #1 by Ans 
(ansispurins.tumblr.com, 2013) Game of Thrones 
meets Yogi Bear! If that blub-able six word 
description doesn't make you want to read 
Zombre-creator Ansis  Purins' _ beautiful, 
hilarious, tragic, bizarro lovely comic, I can't 
come up with anything more concise to describe 
the weird wonders within. My apologies. 


Dobie Maxwell “Hard Luck _ Jollies” 
(dobiemaxwell.com, 2010) After a lifetime in the 
comedy biz, Midwestern stand-up veteran Dobie 
Maxwell has released his second ever (and first 
not sold at truckstops) album, and there a few 
notable elements to it. The first is that Maxwell, 
while not a young, edgy, Comedy Central blah 
blah blah kid, has some serious chops. His 
decades of comedy experience have helped 
Maxwell develop his sad sack/hard luck stage 
persona, Mr. Lucky, which he more poetically 
calls “The Dented Can,” as in, his less-than- 
perfect background makes him damaged and less 
desirable to some, but the soggy green beans 
inside him are just as delicious as those in the 
non-dented cans on the full-price shelf. Because 


the act of standing up in front of a sometimes 
skeptical, usually inebriated room of yokels and 
begging them for laughs involves so much 
vulnerability, desperation, and chance of failure, 
almost all standup comedy has an undercoat of 
melancholy and damage, and it’s a real testament 
to Maxwell that he can combine honest 
revelations about his challenging childhood and 
well-honed professional skills to make the old 
lovable loser character distinct and his own. 
Another notable thing about this album is that 
Maxwell is apparently a huge P-Funk fan, 
though his comedy is not exactly funk adjacent. 
This is expressed with the P-Funk parody album 
title, and artwork by Funkadelic gatefold genius 
Pedro Bell. Even if that’s just a footnote, it’s a 
big foot that’s pretty notable. Of final notability, 
Maxwell supplements this live set with a faux 
radio interview with WGN deejay Jerry Agar, 
and best yet, following the footsteps of Eddie 
Murphy, Neil Hamburger and so many others, he 
has a bonus musical track, though his theme 
song is more folky than pop radio oriented. 


Hilly Michaels "Calling All Girls" (Warner 
Brothers, 1980) Probably best known for his work 
with Sparks, Hilly should have, at the very least, 
become an immortal One Hit Wonder for 
releasing the title track of this album, which I 
literally, listened to over 100 times in a week 
earlier this year. There is even a decent video, yet 
the song sold zero copies. I suspect his producer 
Roy Thomas Baker maybe called up his Queen 
biddies and told them to use the killer song title, 
as the zero people who bought the album would 
not notice. But good on the notorrious RTB for 
producing some perfect new wave power pop (not 
the first genre you would associate him with). 
Listen to this at least 50 times, please. 


Nicole Mitchell and MHaki Madhubuti 
"Liberation Narratives" (Black Earth Music, 
2017) I do not want to dishonor in any way the 
brilliant elders/ancestors who laid down the music 
during the Black Arts Movement for Last Poets 
and Watts Prophets and Leroi and Nikki and so 
many other greats to speak truth upon. But having 
the lionhearted, uncensored, devastating, 
poignant, penetrating poetry of Mr. Madhubuti 
paired with an ensemble led by the certified 
genius Nicole Mitchell feels like a genuine 
musical move forward rather than a revival or 
look back. The poet's pronouncements about the 
state of the world, and frequently about the South 
Side of Chicago where this was recorded (and 
where his mentor Gwendolyn Brooks lived and 
reflected upon), jar listeners while also offering a 
calm clarity about the devastating effects of white 
supremacy (while offering more hopeful words 
about the black women and young people and 
men he truly appreciates). These words should not 
be able to get better, but they are elevated here by 
the magnificent music. Mitchell's collaborators 
are so powerful (all of them, but Tomeka Reid's 
cello, Pharez Whitted's trumpet, and the vocals of 
Ugochi cut through for me) and her instincts and 
ideas are so rich that the fearless flautist has 
enabled work here to happen that I hope can get 
us a Step higher up as we try to climb out of this 
abyss. 

The Monsters "Masks," "The Hunch"(Voodoo 
Rhythm 1989, 1992) Certainly the two finest 


slices of Swiss Halloween cheese ever recorded, 
the Monsters 80s output is reissued with creepy 
love by the man responsible for the lo-fi, 
diseased, garage damage served up on these two 
slabs. A quarter century later Rev. Beat Man is 
an esteemed (though sinister) minister, and the 
CEO of the massive Voodoo Rhythm empire, 
but fronting the frightening Monsters (who, true 
to their name, did almost exclusively monster- 
themed music, including the evilest cover of the 
Sonics' "The Witch") Beat Man was merely a 
frog-voiced demon in the rock n roll trenches 
spreading evil. Elevate your Mischief Night to 
Mayhem Night by spinning these putrid 
platters...they redefine horror, in the best way. 


Moms Mabley (d. Whoopi Goldberg, HBO 
2013). Oddball Comedy Tour 2013 (Tinley 
Park, IL, 2013) I had a pretty amazing comedy- 
themed Memorial Day Weekend. Setting the 
table was the closing night of the Black Harvest 
film festival, featuring a preview of Whoopi 
Goldberg’s _Kickstarted Moms  Mabley 
documentary, 1 Got Something to Tell You, 
which will be on HBO eventually (hopefully 
before Black History Month). Goldberg, who 
once did a Mabley tribute show, does a 
wonderful job creating not so much a portrait, 
but a satisfying survey/appreciation of one of the 
greatest stand up comics in American history. 
Because the Mabley character was a coy 
construct and she did not break character in 
interviews, there is really not enough available 
material to present a true biography of Mabley 
a/k/a/ Loretta Mary Aiken, who (like Grandpa 
Jones of Hee Haw fame) was playing an elderly 
person from her youth and aged into the image. 
And because other than a few race movies, 
footage of Mabley is mostly from the last few 
years of her life when the presumed 
septuagenarian (her birth date is disputed) found 
a new audience on talk and variety shows in the 
late 60s and early 70s, Goldberg had to devise 
clever methods to play material from her 
excellent 60s LPs (with animation or animated 
text on the screen as the records spun), or have 
comics who came up in the 60s and 70s discuss 
her impact. Though not a problem exactly, what 
this does is skew the focus to her late standup 
career, when I personally want to know more 
about her vaudeville/minstrel circuit/Broadway 
career in the twenties and _ thirties. When 
Goldberg, as narrator, gives Mabley props for 
co-writing a show with Zora Neale Hurston and 
then doesn’t follow it up (J know she and 
Hurston played cheerleaders in a skit where Tim 
“Kingfish” Moore was a footballer, but not much 
more than that), it a bit of a tease. This is made 
more frustrating by the few interviews with 
survivors of that era revealing genuinely 
fascinating snippets of info about Mabley’s 
personal life (her offstage life as “Mr. Moms,” 
for example). Goldberg, however, doesn’t let 
the gaps in Mabley’s history serve as pit traps, 
instead focusing on her material, particularly the 
bold political content of her humorous, scathing, 
critiques on American racism. Though she 
dressed in a house coat and funny hat, took out 
her dentures, and spoke in a relaxed, stammering 
drawl (perfect for lengthy raconteuring, though 
not always the best for sound bites, as this film 
demonstrates), she seemed safe and harmless, 
but her jokes about the absurdity of segregation, 


lynching, and racial epithets are all the more 
powerful because this sharp commentary is 
coming from an unexpected spokesperson. The 
comics and scholars interviewed who provide 
context and commentary include Cosby, 
Arsenio, Kathy Griffin, Bambi Haggins, Robert 
Klein (interviewed on the Apollo stage [?]), and 
a rare Eddie Murphy talking head (though his 
explanation of his elderly female Klump 
character being a Mabley impersonation 
demonstrates a coarse misunderstanding of 
Mabley’s bold take on female sexuality). But 
most impressive is the way deft editing of the 
sparse Mabley film footage advocates for her 
genius. Her earnest singing tribute to her slain 
friends MLK and Jack and Bobby Kennedy has 
been presented as a novelty record over the 
years, and seeing her perform it on Hugh 
Hefner’s TV show with Barbi Benton, Sammy 
Davis Jr, Paul Mooney, and various Playmates 
paying rapt attention could also be presented as 
silly or absurd. But here we see it as the artistic, 
soulful triumph it really was. And her terrible 
movie Amazing Grace is reduced to one scene of 
pleading oration that is presented as improvised, 
honest, and vital. In our house Mabley’s records 
get a lot of spins, so I hesitate to call her a 
forgotten figure, but for the countless folks who 
don’t know how awesome Moms was, this is a 
vital work. I thought about Mabley’s coy stage 
character a couple of days later when Dave 
Chappelle took the stage headlining the Oddball 
Comedy Festival in Suburban Chicagoland. 
Even before walking off his TV show (close to a 
decade before!) Chappelle had starred in a stoner 
comedy and certainly appeared half-baked 
during the introductions to his skits on his iconic 
program that tackled taboos and stereotypes with 
bold, unnerving recklessness. So combine an 
image of a guy who’s high and doing dangerous 
comedy with his mysterious exodus from the 
show, abandoning a huge contract to disappear 
overseas, and people started calling Dave 
Chappelle crazy. His rare stage appearances over 
the last 8 years have been odd at times 
(unannounced appearances at the Laugh Factory 
where he spent hours talking intimately with the 
audience; theater shows where he seemed ill 
prepared) which further fueled that reputation. 
And when he reacted to a disrespectful crowd in 
Hartford, CT two days prior to the Chicago show 
by basically walking off in disgust the legend of 
volatile, anything-can-happen Dave was further 
cemented. But watching Chappelle on stage, 
chain-smoking, mumbling profanities, raging 
against the Hartford crowd (he considered doing 
a “reverse Kramer,’ and _ just yelling 
“Crackers!”) it certainly felt possible that the 
“Crazy Dave” persona was a smokescreen; like 
Mabley he was presenting himself in such a way 
that it made it so much more impactful when he 
made brilliant, deep-cutting commentary on 
profoundly disturbing, important subjects (such 
as referencing two ancestors both born of 
interracial couplings, “one from love, one from 
rape...but alls well that ends well!’’). And while 
I wouldn’t go so far as to say that the Hartford 
incident was a calculated stunt, I will say that if 
it was, it was incredibly successful! To start off a 
tour with the equivalent of punching out the 
biggest guy on your first day in prison could not 
have been more effective. Not only was the 


audience nervous and vulnerable in ways that 
left us primed for laughter, but we were on some 
otherworldly good behavior. Signs were posted 
everywhere about not heckling, texting, or taking 
pictures or video during the show, and during 
Chappelle’s set I did not see a single phone out! 
When was the last time you were out a show 
where no one took a picture or video? And this is 
17,000 people! I had gone in with low 
expectations. A massive, outdoor comedy 
festival sounds like a nightmare to me. Comedy 
outside in a giant venue with the scale not 
allowing the performer to vibe with the audience 
seemed like a terrible formula, and the eclectic 
lineup seemed theoretically appealing, but 
inevitably disastrous, as so many of the drunk, 
mob-mentality masses would be disinterested in 
too many of the acts. But I was wrong. Though I 
missed the warm-up second stage with lower 
profile comics (overseen by Brody Stevens, 
perhaps the best crowd work comic I’ve ever 
seen), the main show, a well-paced four-hour 
extravaganza, was a rousing success. Emcee Jeff 
Ross had some decent jokes (I thought he had 
cornrows to address the black concertgoers 
coming to see Chappelle, but it was revealed on 
Memorial Day that it was to mimic James 
Franco’s Spring Breakers character for Franco’s 
TV roast). Opener Kristin Schaal came out in 
male drag as an offensive Gen-Y Diceman-type 
sexist comic, and was hilarious. Al Madrigal’s 
disaffected domestic comedy was sharp (you’re 
not going to get better pinata jokes). Westside 
comic Hannibal Burress destroyed the crowd 
with a killer, dynamic set, ending with a huge 
semi-coherent rap parody with lights, smoke, 
and ballet dancers. The only misstep of the night 
was making Dmitri Martin follow local hero 
Burress, but his low-key set was funny and 
warmly received. Co-headliners Flight of the 
Conchords certainly drew a lot of fans of their 
acoustic folk-rap musical shenanigans, but a 
majority of the crowd who came to see 
Chappelle had no idea who they were. But 
despite thick New Zealand accents and absurdist 
juxtapositions of R&B tropes with mild tales of 
complimentary muffins and weekend parenting, 
the crowd was with them. Then it was 
Chappelle time. My expectations for his set were 
also low, for while I would have loved to have 
been at an intimate five hour Comedy Store set, 
with stage and audience barriers breaking down 
and vulnerabilities exposed, that wasn’t going to 
happen here, and if he was going to come out ill- 
prepared his deficiencies would be magnified 
after three hours of exquisitely crafted comedy. 
And if such low-expectations were another trap 
Chappelle set, I fell into it, because he was 
amazing. Mixing old and new material, 
Chappelle’s 45 minutes were rock solid, his 
storytelling enchanting, his comic timing Redd 
Foxx-like, his fury at Hartford, and subsequent 
satisfaction with Chicago, functioning as the 
most successful “It’s great to be here tonight in 
(fill in the blank)” imaginable. He masterfully 
wove together stories of family life (a lecture to 
his son about quitting being OK; a Chappelle 
classic about his wife having to explain what 
“pussy” is to their young child), he fantasized 
about hiring Paula Deen as a private chef, and he 
playfully messed around with his deejay and a 
security guard. He addressed all the themes 


about Chappelle that fascinate and confuse us, 
and most importantly, he demonstrated that he is 
a masterful stand-up comic, and like Richard 
Pryor before him, whatever might be troubling 
him personally he is able to translate into 
electrifying energy on stage. The bottom line is, 
Hartford hecklers aside, people deeply want to 
love Dave Chappelle, and when he’s this good 
he makes it easy for us. Stand up may be the best 
outlet for him, but anything’s possible (he 
seemingly mended bridges with his sketch 
writing partner Neal Brennan earlier this year by 
appearing at Brennan’s comedy night). In 
Hartford he had his deejay play Kanye West’s 
“New Slaves” as his early exit music, marking 
his state of mind that evening (he told us several 
times it was a miracle he continued the tour). In 
Chicagoland he recounted a funny anecdote 
about putting Kanye on TV for the first time 
(shortly after he’d been anointed by Jay-Z on the 
same stage Chappelle now stood upon) and when 
he exited it was to the joyous NWA/Watts 103 
Street Band “Express Yourself.” I’m anxious to 
see how Chappelle expresses himself in the 
future, and I’m thrilled to verify that he truly 
deserves to be considered alongside comedy 
heroes like Pryor, Foxx, and Moms Mabley. 


Rudy Ray Moore "Step It Up and Go" (Crashing 
the Party, 2019) This devastatingly perfect artifact 
should win the Design of the Decade award. A ten 
inch record with vintage touches and flourishes on 
every inch (all ten of ‘'em) with magnificent 
artwork by Tommy Bishop, this is worth thrice 
the price even if you didn't listen to the music. 
BUT LISTEN TO THE MUSIC! In just ten tight 
tracks ("When you choose a record on the 
Crashing the Party label you are assured of 
hearing ten songson one ten-inch disc") this 
spotlights the hottest cuts, rarest radio spots, and 
alternate takes from Rudy's pre-Dolemite days. 
The liner notes (possibly Linna notes, as this label 
is a spinoff of Miriam Linna and Mark Miller's 
radio show, and most of these songs appeared on 
Norton's Rudy retrospective) never even refer to 
his 70s career, keeping the period vibe intact. In 
Eddie Murphy's Rudy Ray movie they clown his 
50s R&B groovers then lionize his revival of that 
era with the amazing scene featuring the Lady 
Reed duet, so even if you try you cannot deny the 
turban contemporary sounds of the artist formally 
known as Prince Dumarr. These songs are so 
good, this record is so cool, and in these troubling 
times, you deserve this! 

M.O.T.O. "Golden Quarter Hour of..."(Rerun, 
2013) First off, if one is weaned on hardcore 
punk, there is no better format than the 8 (or 
more) song 7" EP! So I'm already sold before I 
slap the needle on the grooves. Sure 7.5 minutes 
per side might sound a might murky, but if Paul 
C. has taught us anything over the last 100 years 
and 1000 songs it's that his near-jingle catchy, 
off kilter pop tunes don't need no_ steenking 
fidelity to soar. This diverse suite of songs 
features some impressively mature, sensitive, 
nuanced compositions...and some beautiful 
messes! And a song where he just rocks out to 
the refrain "All City seven years in a row!" 
which is somehow repeated 400 times in 75 
seconds. Paul, give yourself some credit...you've 
been all world for at least 30 years! 


Neil Hamburger Comics Digest (Blank Stare, 
2012) How many comix artists does it take to 
make a high quality Neil Hamburger comic? 
Apparently more than 13, because this stinks. 
Jerry Lewis's comic hiyinks translated quite 
successfully on the comic book page, marking 
yet another difference between "America's 
Funnyman" and "The King of Comedy." 


Peer Pressure "Sounds (A.K.A. Music)" (Rerun, 
2013) Recorded in 1980 and self-released with a 
design mimicking the generic food aisle in the 
grocery store (four years before Marvel's non- 
legendary "Generic Comic Book," which I recall 
having a decent story, where a kid gets super 
powers from the radiation from his glow-in-the- 
dark toys and wax injection mold museum 
souvenirs), the Peer Pressure record was 
unknown, but eventually became legendary. This 
non-functioning band was a home recording 
Connecticut duo that did not seem the see any 
difference between new wave and Dr. Demento, 
so their amazing nutty songs can as easily pass for 
real punk as they can be dismissed as goofy 
novelty rock. The canonization as punky goodness 
was mainly achieved when the song "Sound of the 
80's" became a Killed By Death mystery punk 
treasure. I personally prefer "That's Why They 
Call 'Em Moms," a delightfully catchy slice of 
mom cheerleading mixed with light Oedipal 
issues. "Underachiever," sung in a Poindexter 
high school kid nerd voice reveals the full Barnes 
n Barnes/Weird Al destiny this band could have 
had, but alas, they stopped barely existing before 
Reagan's hostage freeing inauguration. And 
remained lost until record researchers Jason 
Litchfield and Ryan Richardson tracked down 
their story and found a litthke more music to 
release. All of that, seven songs in total, is 
included in this double single which manages to 
be a lush reissue while still looking totally 
generic! Dementoids rejoice! 

Platinum Boys "Raw Romance" (Dusty Medical, 
2019) The Sweet might have been sweet, but 
these sweets not only glam it Sweet-ly, but also 
cause tooth decay, gum disease, and sound like a 
rotten mouth smells! 

Quintron & Miss Pussycat "Goblin Alert!" 
(Goner, 2020) God damn this record is good. 
Having had the privilege to watch Quintron in 
weird gestational Chicago underground form, I 
have long been on Team Q, but c'mon...he 
partnered with a beautiful puppet-obsessed 
seamstress/fashion superhero, played one of a 
kind instruments that look like a mash up of Jack 
Kirby's tech and Fat Albert's junkyard gear, and 
he sung about space and rats and ghosts and 
witches and parties (and now goblins!), so 
obviously this would be my favorite band in the 
world no matter what. Adding a live drummer 
who is delivering the real shit in a way thatQ & P 
can groove off of is the secret ingredient here, but 
rocking with righteous indignation because they 
are sick of babies and Jesus and teenagers getting 
away with their shit fuels this even further than a 
good stick man (Sam Yoger, by the way). Adding 
some actual guitar propels this to a new level of 
rocking and rolling, but Quintron and Miss 
Pussycat were already performing at absolute 
peak rock and roll, so this record is kind of 
impossible. This is an impossible record. 


Root For the Villain by J-Zone (Old Maid, 2011) 
Underground rapper J-Zone opens his self- 
published memoir with salutes to his two 
grandfathers, one a quiet, righteous man whose 
archives revealed some secret radical writing, the 
other less of a saint, but also possessing a distinct 
second personality. This schizophrenic nature 
describes the book pretty well. Athough J-Zone’s 
humorous, sarcastic, weary but proud worldview 
remains intact throughout, the book is very much 
delineated into two parts. The heart of it is a 
devastating account of his commercial failures 
and a “career” in hip hop that kept him in day jobs 
for decades. While there are optimistic tales of his 
early days apprenticing in studios and having sell- 
from-trunk success with his atypical comic 
compositions, the bulk of his stories are about 
meager sales, disastrous tours (including terrible 
travel tales of playing to handfuls of disinterested 
folks on the chitlin’ circuit) and disrespect. Even 
his greatest triumphs — European club tours where 
fans and groupies unfamiliar with his work were 
excited just to see American rappers — would be 
sub-asterisks in a successful artist’s memoir. 
However, there’s so many superstars’ memoirs, 
and their perspectives are always skewed by 
success. How often can one read a completely 
thorough breakdown of the mechanics of the 
industry as seen from the bottom? Less 
compelling are his blog-like accounts of day-to- 
day travails, which include a fair amount of crass 
misogyny. But even those musings are OK, 
especially his rundown of the best used record 
buys he ever experienced in his life. Although J- 
Zone likely did better than he would have in his 
modest career by staying independent, I wouldn’t 
have minded a professional editor guiding this 
project, but of course, no commercial press would 
have taken a chance on something like this, so ’'m 
glad J-Zone went for it. Also, he loves his 
grandma, so that should make you buy this book. 
Lally Scott "Chirpy, chirpy, cheep, cheep" b/w 
"Henry James" (Philips, 1970) Picked up this 
single mostly based upon Lally's bangs, and I got 
some serious bangs for my bucks (actually 
my yuan...it's a long’ story). The British 
Lally (who had a hit with "Chirpy" in Australia 
but saw other artists have bigger hits with it 
around the word) created an innocuously joyous 
schoolyard chant/glam goof that I listened to fifty 
time in a row. It is catchy and pleasant, like a head 
cold that makes you lightly loopy in a good way. 
The flip is apparently not about the Transatlantic 
proto-modernist novelist, but rather about a shop 
with a lot of hot girls that work there, that he 
perhaps is fantasizing about owning. If this is a 
literary reference (Portrait of a Hot Lady 
Shopgirl, maybe?) I missed it, but the song is a 
scrambly, raveup, post-skiffle/psyche adjacent 
banger. According to the Internet Mr, Scott died 
in June 1977 in either a Harley or scooter 
accident. Hopefully he got to see Star Wars. 
Hopefully the Cantina band played "Chirpy 
chirpy" in their set at some point. 


Donnie Shafer — 13 Years Old "Banjo Riot" b/w 
"Foggy Mountain Breakdown" (TAD, 1973 or 
'74) Boy is this record good! Really just a furious 
bluegrass breakdown-get down 45, so not crazy 
different than any other great entry in the genre, 
but the A-side is a pretty pleasant composition for 
a boy barely Bar Mitzvah age (though as the 


sticker indicates, as conveyed by whomever was 
still trying to get airplay for this three years later 
as the Star Wars-era approached, he is "16 NOW" 
[possibly the stickers were put on by a DJ who 
was still spinning this, not a_ record 
plugger]). Could not find out anything about him, 
and this single does not appear on Discogs 
(though a previous one by him does). He is not the 
son of Whitey "All My Exes Live In Texas" 
Shafer according to obits, and I can't find a 60 
year old Donnie giving Youtube banjo tutorials. 
But this sure is a hoot! 


Eddie Shaw & The Hydraulic Pigeons "Jass in 
Six Pieces" “Carsonstreet, 2013) One of my 
favorite people is Eddie Shaw, the jazzman turned 
monk turned author. He became a part of a 
mismatched group that was greater then the sum 
of its great parts when a motley crew of American 
Gls stationed in Germany formed an R&B/beat 
group that through odd circumstances became a 
feedback-drenched, high concept proto-punk art 
rock group the monks. Eddie came back to the US 
and formed a less bizarre, more 70s friendly 
fusion group that got signed and eventually 
released a record under the name Minnesoda, but 
it was his reinvention as an author giving his 
fanciful, artistic take on the monks history that 
helped the band become un-lost. But fortunately 
Eddie never lost his love for jazz, and this CD 
presents a half dozen explorations of compelling, 
atmospheric, often animal-themed mood music. 
The opening track might lull you into thinking 
that this will settle into the upper echelons of 
background music classic bebop-era stuff, but 
when this set ends with a generous dose of 
cinematic spy/murder/mystery jazz you have been 
on an epic, adventurous jass journey. 

Shotgun Seamstress zine Collection: a zine by 
and for black punks by Osa Atoe (Mend My 
Dress Press, 2012) All six issues of Osa Atoe’s 
short-lived/should-be-legendary zine are collected 
here in a handsome paperback. There are so many 
things I love about this zine, and the most formal 
and beautiful one is its pure zine-ishness. 
Collages...smudgy Xeroxes...typewriter action... 
handwritten stuff...cut-n-paste design...every 
article laid out in a different style...this was as 
pure and classic looking a zine as _ possible. 
Another amazing aspect is the way Osa combines 
contemporary per-zine aesthetic/content with the 
kind of lengthy, insightful, smart interviews that 
invoke the glory days of music zines (engaging 
with punk ‘n’ roll celebs like Mick Collins and 
Poly Styrene, d.i.y. superheroes like Trash Kit, 
and artists, fans, and best of all, a black female 
tattoo artist elder with a thrilling history). She also 
covers the history of black punk rockers with an 
eye towards early punk and hardcore, but also a 
broad, inclusive definitions of “punk” (she 
embraces RuPaul, Vaginal Davis, and even “black 
weirdos” like Sun Ra). That openmindedness is 
what really made this zine so magical: despite 
boldly tackling racial, queer, d.i.y., outsider, 
gender, and scene politics issues, Osa never 
repeats the dogma or clichés of each movement. 
Instead, she remains her own woman, and there’s 
genuinely nothing more political (or interesting) 
than that. 

Slushy "Candy" b/w "Pocket" (Randy, 2013) 
Because Lou Reed worked on a pop song 
assembly line before his Warhol-approved 








heyday it's not clever, absurdist or even 
particularly interesting to say this single by sadly 
defunct (on hiatus, maybe?) Chicago duo Slushy 
sounds like Velvet Underground making a 
bubblegum jukebox 45, but every review doesn't 
gotta be clever, absurdist, or interesting. 
Sometimes it just has to be descriptive and 
accurate. 


2776 (www.2776.us, 2014) Reggie Watts 
frustrated that his time-travelling buddies Right 
Said Fred refuse to travel anywhere but 1991 
(where they meet a rapping Blossom), Triumph 
at his ethnic joke insulting best Music Man- 
singing over riffs by a slumming Rebirth Brass 
Band, antoher 60s comedy LP-style bit has 
Jonathan Katz reviving his Dr. Katz character 
while Maria Bamford does her crazy voice 
character stuff acting out a marriage counseling 
session between the Union and the Confederacy. 
Even the relatively unfunny Nina Totenberg- 
helmed NPR-style report on a future Supreme 
Court ruling regarding rock n roll delivered this 
zinger: “Ruth Laser GinsBorg.” And funny or 
not (and it was kinda funny) I will never 
complain about a Bbcat Goldthwait/Sally Timms 
duet 


Tony Joe White “Hoodoo” (Yep Roc, 2013) 
Slinky, low-key/deep-impact swamp blues from 
the Swamp Thing himself. His voice may be 
wispier (like swamp gas?) but it still feels as 
resonant, distinct, and powerful as ever. The 
production has a sparseness that’s eerie and 
warm, which is not surprising, as White clearly 
has the superpower to bring the most distinct 
vibes of the Bayou wherever he travels. One 
time he played at Schuba’s and it was below 
freezing outside, yet somehow a fly was on stage 
buzzing around his head and bothering him for 
half the show...the man had a Louisiana fly 
follow him up to Chicago! (Which makes 
sense...everyone’s a TJW fan!) These recordings 
mellow down easy, like fine wine, and Tony Joe 
will get you there in his own good time. My 
personal fave rave of this set is “Sweet Tooth,” a 
stellar blues song that especially intrigues me 
because for the life of me I can’t figure out the 
sexual (or maybe drug, but it sounds like it’s 
Supposed to be sexy) metaphors in this thing. I 
guess “being out of milk” could obviously be 
about impotency, being spent sexually, or any 
kind of liquid narcotic, but it sure as hell sounds 
like Tony’s actually singing about going to the 
store for actual milk to go along with the 
chocolate chip goods his sweet tooth baby 
sincerely bakes and sincerely enjoys. 


White Murder “s/t” (whitemurder.com, 2014) 
This might be my favorite rock band now, as their 
take on punk, garage, and X-esque weirdo pop is 
so hard to compartmentalize or predict, yet has the 
best visceral qualities of whatever kind of 
aggressive underground music you (or as least I) 
dig. I |-o-v-e-d their singles, but this LP takes it to 
another level, plus there’s baby eating in the 
lyrics. My other favorite band, by the way, is 
White Mystery, and I really like Jack White’s 
record store. So basically, I’m really starting to 
recognize that there’s something special about 
White power. Quote me on that! 


GUEST REVIEWS BY MISS GEORGIA PEACH 


CONTROL TOP “COVERT CONTRACTS” 
(Get Better Records LP 2019) Ali’s screaming 
singing reminds of me everything I loved about 
Blatz and what I still love about Alice Bag. 
Melodic, meaningful rage punk of today - a 12” 
that must be played at 45 RPM describes what’s 
going on here. Catchy songs with cathartic 
singalong swears - How can I choose a fave track? 
I cannot. I only wish I could go to a basement 
show they were playing, but when I listen I just 
have to picture myself there, avoiding the hot 
water heater and the crazy guy, pogoing and 
screaming and punching the ceiling. 


CHARLEY CROCKETT “WELCOME TO 
HARD TIMES” (Son of Davy/Thirty Tigers LP, 
2020) Is Charley Crockett psychic? “Welcome to 
Hard Times” was created before the whole 
pandemic situation, but anyone can see which 
way we were headed in the world if they are 
paying attention and have serious life experience, 
like Crockett himself. He has been putting out at 
least one album a year since 2015, but this one 
may break him through to the world. I didn’t think 
he could write a song as good as 2018’s 
“Lonesome as a Shadow’ but this may contain his 
best original songs yet. The title track is a 
soundtrack to life in 2020, but for me “Fool 
Somebody Else” is a perfect song. If country 
music is alienating to you with its phony white 
redneck bs and fake accents, Charley Crockett is 
the real deal. Trust me on this. 


THE GO! TEAM “COOKIE SCENE B/W FREE 
BREAKFAST PROGRAM?” (Memphis Industries 
7” yellow vinyl, 2020) The A side, “Cookie 
Scene”, is as good as “Pass the Dutchie,” a song I 
have loved since it came out and love just as 
much as today. Similarly, I don’t understand all 
the words and I hope it stays that way. This band 
seems to be British but I’m not totally sure - I do 
know that they are musical adults, not Musical 
Youth. I ordered the single from the UK. The B 
side, “Free Breakfast Program” is a_ lovely 
instrumental that sounds like Wes Anderson 
bumper music, and I happen to like that kind of 
thing. THIS SINGLE IS A TREASURE and I’m 
glad I sent away for it. 


THE LEMON DROP GANG “I’M NOT THE 
ONE’(Rum Bar Records CD 2020) “I’m Not the 
One” gives you clues with its title. This anti- 
cliche album combines a few of my favorite 
things: full on singing from the heart and guts, 
rocknroll hooks galore and ORIGINALITY. The 
Lemon Drop Gang are an AZ group featuring 
singer Steph Dickson O’Halloran and guitarist 
and multi instrumentalist Johnny O/’Halloran. 
Steph is a frontperson who is full of charisma and 
presence, formerly of the Twin Cities’ legendary 
groups Bean Girl and Tulip Sweet & Her Trail of 
Tears. Johnny is a well known bassist (The 
Magnolias, Magnetone) but also takes charge on 
guitar here and shines with great phrasing, tone 
and I'll say it again - hooks. It’s everything ’'m 
looking for in a record, with high taste level 
influences swirled and refined into an original 
sound that sounds fully natural. “Georgie” is an 
answer song to “Georgy Girl” by The Seekers and 
it’s about time! “Ghost” is another standout, but 


the more you listen, the harder it is to choose a 
favorite. Smash LIKE and FOLLOW on the 
Lemon Drop Gang. 


SABA LOU “NOVUM OVUM” (Khanibalism 
LP 2019) This is a swell collection of sweet and 
deep originals from Saba Lou. If her style is 
familiar, her childhood song “Good Habits (and 
Bad)” plays at the end of every “Clarence” 
cartoon. She is an adult now, and leads her own 
namesake band. 2019’s “Novum Ovum” follows 
2017’s full length “Planet Enigma’, and this new 
one is all killer no filler. Is it cabaret garage 
music? I don’t know that it has a genre. Original 
songs, sung in a smooth confident voice with rock 
instruments played with skill and personality 
coming through each part. Songs include some 
smoothies, some swayers, and some dancers on 
this LP and I love ‘em. If you are forcing me to 
choose a favorite, Ill pick two - “Silver Pill” and 
“Cherie Sherabou” 


GUEST REVIEW BY LOIS LEGMAN 
Dirty Blvd.: The Life And Music Of Lou Reed by 
Aidan Levy (2015, Chicago Review Press) I have 
studied the life and art of Lou Reed for over 40 
years, and thought I knew everything worth 
knowing about the guy. How wrong I was! For his 
new Reed biography Dirty Blvd. Aidan Levy has 
gotten on the record over a dozen key figures 
from Lou’s life who have scarcely, if ever, been 
interviewed before. If you too believe yourself a 
Reed expert, you’ll be humbled by some of the 
information brought to light here. 

For instance, did you know that Lou’s mom was a 
teenage beauty queen — Queen, to be specific, of 
Stenographers at the 1939 New York 
Stenographers Ball? There’s even a picture to 
prove it! Dirty Blvd. includes a busload of shit 
like that, the tastiest piece being a quote from one 
of The Tots, the teenaged band from Yonkers who 
backed Reed on his first solo tour. Context is 
unnecessary here: “The guy jumped onstage, and 
he bit Lou’s ass!” 

Alas, Levy’s judgment of what’s essential and 
what’s tangential is more than a trifle distorted. 
For instance, he devotes nearly five times more 
space to a pointless discussion of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers than to Reed’s fatal illness and death. 
Even with his many excellent interview “gets,” 
unless one has the wherewithal to dodge its many 
droppings of irrelevant gunk Dirty Blvd. is hardly 
even a reliable study-guide for your family’s next 
Lou Reed trivia night. 

But the biggest problem by far is that Levy has 
chosen to convey the facts that he’s gathered via 
words. Words which he then batters into 
sentences, and sentences which he clubs into 
paragraphs. His style is so thick with cliché, 
mixed metaphor, nonsensical digression, tortured 
allusion and _ outright pretense, yet so 
impoverished of acuity, that to wander onto his 
battlefield of prose is to risk getting a virtual leg 
blown off. Indeed, Levy shoots his words across 
the page as if the reader is his enemy. 

Materiel abounds. “The Velvet Underground’s 
raw sound, which was not always intentional, 
became a lingua franca for the burgeoning punk 
scene, even though the newly christened godfather 
strove to distance what he considered the Velvets’ 
cerebral take on high modernism from the 
doggerel of some pale imitators.” “The closing 


track ... revolves around a plagal cadence and 
insouciant backbeat, employing vivid imagery to 
juxtapose the fraught upbringing depicted 
throughout the rest of the album with the ‘cool 
and cleansing water’ of another parenting model.” 
“Yet it was also the street Lou chose to walk 
himself, navigating past the white-collar allure of 
Madison Avenue or Wall Street for the potholes 
and manholes of a dirtier path.” 

Did I mention stupefying run-on sentences? I 
can’t tell if it’s hard or easy to write as badly as 
Levy does here, but Dirty Blvd. sure is fatiguing 
to read. Had a magic wand been waved over it and 
the writing brought up to the standard of the 
talking heads, it could’ve been as tasty as Lou 
Reed’s ass. 


GUEST REVIEW BY A. MILLICENT HUFFER 
My Way: An Autobiography by Paul Anka, with 
David Dalton (2013, St. Martin’s Press) Party, 
party party, drink, drink drink. Paul Anka is such 
the Lounge-Lizard King that, next to him, Wayne 
Newton is a freakin’ CPA. After six decades of 
international show-business stardom the man has 
accumulated experiences of the sort that might 
occur regularly to the rich and reptilian — more 
Persian princes appear here, for instance, than in 
the Tehran phone book — but which read on the 
printed page almost like Dada. 

In My Way, his 2013 autobiography, Anka tosses 
off absurdisms such as “those sisters loved Snake 
Eyes once they married him” as casually as you 
and I would talk about the weather, and 
ghostwriter David Dalton renders them as if the 
reader was reclining with the author, deep into his 
cognac, on his back porch on an_ overcast 
afternoon. Thus we are treated to tales of Adnan 
Khashoggi, who uses Anka to front a real-estate 
deal on behalf of the Ferdinand Marcoses (“But 
through it all, Ihave a fondness for Adnan, a good 
man, with an incredible lady by his side, his wife 
Lamia’); Steve Wynn, who brings him on prank- 
filled shopping sprees to Venice (“When Steve 
and I became neighbors in Las Vegas, I realized 
what a true genius he was — and still is’’); the 
after-hours proclivities of Tom Jones (“Big, 
gypsy-looking woman in there with the sheep”’); 
the crippling addictions of Sammy Davis (“Frank 
was hardly a prude himself, but he found 
Sammy’s new porno fixation disgusting”’); and the 
sexual gymnastics of Angie Dickinson (“She let 
the guy think about it for a minute and then said 
‘And I, by the way, was driving’’’) 

Need I go on? Landmines like these lurk on every 
page. Anka blames himself for the death of Dodi 
Al Fayed! He was intimate enough with Sinatra 
for Frank to show him his colostomies! His 
manager owned the Ringling Brothers circus! He 
analyzes Sid Vicious’s version of his enduring 
anthem “My Way” — and is right! (Right, that is, 
until claiming that “Sid’s version is not as 
extreme as what I did later on with Rock 
Swings.) 

In the book’s most protracted section Anka relates 
a history of Mob involvement in Las Vegas, much 
of it second-hand yet sounding like he’s acquired 
his stories straight from the horse-head’s mouth. 
He laments (and laments, and laments) the 
coming of the city’s Howard Hughes era, in which 
the corporate nitpicking of Mormon management 
squeezed out the more informal traditions of the 
original Cosa Nostra ownership. And yet, of the 


modern-day Mob he laments as well, “Today, 
everybody talks. They rat on anybody. In those 
days it was an outrage when this Frankie Cullotta 
came out and ratted on Tony. They killed 
together.” How assuredly he does not shy from the 
auld virtues (Cicero, via Eliot). 
Flip leisurely through the book’s pages, and feel 
flabbergasting phrases slither up and grab you by 
the colostomy: 
Doc says, “Oh, okay,” and he fixes him up, 
sprays his nose, and then asks, “Did you ever 
find out who the guy was who was winning?” 


Mary loved to wear very tight jeans and one 
day my kids came running to me and said, 
“Dad! Dad! Come look! Mary’s got hair in 
her pants!” 


“Ahh, food,” I think. ’'m not dressed, but who 
cares? I open the door and there’s Elizabeth 
Taylor, standing in front of me in all her 
blazing glory. 


Look In Any Window, the Peeping Tom movie 
I’d made the year before ... 


I put my cousin Bob in there to make noises 
and act as if he’s in the middle of this sex 
scene, so that Ben would think this was live 
action. Ben shows up with his Moroccan 
servant Boo and his Alsatian dog. 


Jimmy lived large, he flew airplanes, and 
every night was party, party, party, drink, 
drink drink. With Jimmy it was just fun, fun, 
fun. 
At 360 pages My Way is a bit long for this sort of 
thing, but I doubt you’ll notice. And anyway, it’s 
not until page 350 that Anka gets around to a 
discussion of his own nipples, so you’ll want to 
stick with it at least until then. Fun, fun, fun. 


GUEST REVIEW BY VALERIE BEAVERWHACKER 
We Are The Best! (2013, dir. Lukas Moodysson, 
orig. title Vi Ar Bdst!) Too many’s the film I’ve 
seen in recent years that climaxes with the boy 
eluding his pursuers by the sudden transformation 
of his bicycle into a vehicle of flight, or some 
other equally preposterous deus ex machina. 
There’s plenty of payoff to that mode of 
entertainment if you’re eight, but grownups 
realize that happy endings in life are rare, and 
happy endings due to fortuitous coincidences 
occurring in the nick of time are rare-cubed. As 
opposed to crowd-pleasing depictions of best-case 
scenarios, I prefer my drama to feel something 
like the real world. 

It’s for this reason I’m so taken with We Are The 
Best!, which feels as if it’s happening right in 
front of you. The film is set in early 1980s 
Stockholm, with a couple of alienated early- 
adolescent girls forming a punk duo _ before 
drafting in a third member, a classmate whose 
guitar playing at a school talent show impressed 
them. Beyond her musical ability, Bobo and Klara 
recognize Hedvig as a fellow misfit, who could be 
made over in their image if they can only break 
her of her borned-again Christianity. 

There’s not much to the story. Hedvig’s tutoring 
elevates Bobo, on drums, and Klara, on bass, from 
amusicality — Klara: “What do you mean, ‘out of 
tune’? — to mere incompetence, but We Are The 


Best! is not about a rise-to-triumph. Indeed, the 
band doesn’t have a name, has only one song and 
it’s not a very good one, and never win so much 
as a single fan. There’s some coming-of-age stuff, 
tentative experiments with booze and boys, but 
it’s never made to feel momentous. The bigger 
point is of being 13, a time in life when the 
corrosive force of self-consciousness has yet to 
solidify, and when a person tolerates no doubt that 
she and her friends are the only correct ones in the 
world. Kids like Bobo, Klara and Hedvig might 
be a nightmare to be the parent of, but when 
viewed from a safe distance their passion for the 
mission they’ve set for themselves (which could 
as well have been in whittling or flower arranging 
or javelin throwing) is blazing, and only a 
Christian could fail to admire the girls’ senses of 
conviction and independence. 

The performances are astonishing. Mira Grosin, 
as the electrically-wired Klara, is the standout, but 
Mira Barkhammar as Bobo and Liv LeMoyne as 
Hedvig are nearly as luminous. The credits insist 
that they’re actors acting, but even after multiple 
viewings I’m not convinced they’re not three kids 
simply being themselves 


GUEST REVIEW BY JAKE AUSTEN 


2013 Ponderosa Stomp (New Orleans, 2013) 
Keeping with the cleaning house theme of tis 
issue, here are some fragments I wrote when I 
was clearly planning to do a huge summary 
article in the now 7 year late issue 52, so you do 
not get my thoughts on the Sonics (who were 
amazing), Chris Montez (a joy), Eddie Daniels (a 
pleasure, and I hosted a panel with him) and 
Swam Dogg (not sure it was this Stomp, but I 
saw him do one of the best sets I have ever seen 
by anyone anywhere in my life at a Stomp). 
Anyhoo, the Stomp is the best ferstival ever. Dr. 
and Mrs. Ike a strange, specisl geniuses who do 
the best work in the world, and whatever form 
this ever takes in the future I will be there. It 
should be more, but here’s my fragments: 


Because the shows ran like clockwork, I only 
caught the last two rousing songs beautifully 
belted by opener Richard Caiton, and both of 
them were “When the Saints Go Marching In.” 
This established two themes for the weekend, a 
reverent, deep love for New Orleans musical 
culture and history, and Dr. Ike’s joyful insistence 
on bands repeating songs for encores. Up next 
was a local artist I was not familiar with, soul 
singer Charles Brimmer, who had not been on a 
stage since the late 70s. After ample apologies and 
excuses he launched into some _ powerfully 
moving singing, including his magnificent 1971 
cover of O.V. Wright’s “Afflicted,” which is a 
record I went hunting for the next day. One of the 
greatest thrills of the Stomp is the exquisite 
curatorship: as Brimmer’s thrilling performance 
demonstrated, if they are billed at the Stomp you 
should pay attention whether you’ve heard of 
them or not. 

Following the Dogg was the Ladies Night portion 
of the evening featuring a trio of 60s divas, 
starting with Baby Washington of “That’s How 
Heartaches are Made” immortality. Resplendent 
in a sexy gown with a mischievous strap 
Washington delivered a relaxed half hour, with a 
tipsy, last call vibe, which may have been a little 
odd two hours into a seven hour night, but it 


allowed us to get the mellow out of the way so we 
could finish up strong later. Considering the Brill 
Building and Motown arrangements, this was the 
most challenging set for the pick up band, and the 
young drummer had ninety minutes of cues and 
coaching from the divas, especially from Maxine 
Brown 

The night ended about three AM with a delicious 
gumbo of Lynn August’s accordion blues 
(accompanied by hip hop_ generation 3.0 
washboard stylings). The crowd had diminished 
since its Sonics boom but the enthusiasm had not, 
and the Rock n Bowl rocked into the night as we 
danced our last energy away before heading in for 
15 hours of sleep to prepare for Saturday, 
exhausted from what seemed like a unstoppable, 
near perfect night of music. 

The theme for night two turned out to be 
showmanship and showbiz. The two acts that best 
captured this were Charlie Gracie and the Sloths. 
Gracie, a Philadelphia guitar wiz who had a 
million seller in 1956 with “Butterfly” was backed 
by Deke Dickerson and an all-star band (including 
the ridiculously talented and beautiful Eve 
Monsees on guitar and vocals, and the equally 
attractive Mike Buck on drums). Though he last 
charted over five and half decades ago Gracie was 
a student of Louis Prima and developed a winning 
stage show that has kept him working consistently 
since, so thousands of oldies shows, lounges, bar 
mitzvahs, and overseas tours later, his banter, 
charm, and jokes could win any audience over. 
The fact that he can still wail on guitar with 
lightning fingers is just a bonus (speaking of 
bonuses, Gracie, Dickerson and Monsees all 
trading leads? Talk about imaginary!). 

A highlight of the Sloths set was a mini guest set 
by garage rock revolutionary Ty Wagner. Though 
initially hampered by the glitchy wireless mic, 
and taking a few cover song moments to warm up, 
Wagner managed to harness the teen rage fury of 
his pre-punk masterpiece “No Count” and become 
the growling, ominous ageless juvenile delinquent 
we hoped he would be. A magnificent Stomp 
moment! 


GUEST REVIEWS BY GENTLEMAN JOHN BATTLES 
Roky Erickson and The Aliens "Five Symbols” 
(1980/2013 Light in the Attic) Roky Erickson 
"Don't Slander Me" "Gremlins Have Pictures" 
(Light in the Attic, 1986/2103) Roky's 80s back- 
catalogue has been reissued about as many times 
as movies not dealing with the actual zombie 
legend have been’ released as "Zombie" 
pictures...but no one is complaining. Even 
legitimate reissues had a limited run, so, it only 
stands to reason, other, updated comps would turn 
up. This series compiles what are considered the 
three most important Roky albums from that truly 
horrific decade, on heavy vinyl, with heavy 
cardboard gatefold sleeves (This stuff weighs a 
TON), the original artwork, extensive liner notes 
by Joe Nick Patoski, outstanding photos, and, yes, 
damned good sound. Even if you own the 
originals, great care went into remastering the 
three albums to LP, as well as CD, so you can 
have your pick . I choose "The Vinyls,” as the 
hipster kiddies say, but don’t let me sway you. It's 
all the same music (which Trouser Press aptly 
called "Little Richard, if he'd finally turned his 
soul over to the Devil"). The only drag part, here 
is that when I learned these albums would be 


pressed as double LPs (or, in the case of 
"Gremlins Have Pictures,” one LP and one 7" EP) 
I immediately assumed each release would be 
piled high with unreleased material. They aren’t. 
The bonus cuts appeared on the Ryko CDs a few 
years back. Of course, there are MANY seldom- 
heard outtake and live cuts from that era, but that's 
not to say Light in The Attic were unwise to pick 
up the option of including said tracks. Far from it. 
But instead of music, two LP sides contain 
etchings that R.K. Sloan could have done in his 
sleep. That's my only complaint. I don't get it with 
"Etched Vinyl.”. Sorry. It's like going to a 
restaurant and being expected to find a decorative 
empty plate as interesting as what you ordered. 
Interestingly, Erickson, an artist always regarded 
as mysterious and enigmatic (but is, in reality, a 
sweetheart of a guy), has seen his first full length 
solo release go by at least three names. I've 
always called the album, "Roky Erickson and The 
Aliens," as it's the only English text that appeared 
on the cover of my first (cassette) copy. But, it's 
generally known as "Five Symbols" for the five 
runes that appear on the remarkable sleeve art by 
Captain Colourz. It's also called "T.E.O" (short 
for "The Evil One," the proposed title for the CBS 
LP, and the official title for the US release on 415 
Records out of San Franscisco, which contained 
several tracks from the UK release, plus four of 
Roky and The Aliens' most complex Demon 
Rockers, and the celebrated "Bloody Hammer," 
which, no doubt, sounded right at home in the 
Punk venues Roky frequently played at (I didn’t 
get to see Roky, personally, until 1993, but, I do 
remember seeing flyers for a Roky show and a 
Misfits gig in 1981 at The Hot Klub in Dallas, 
both made up of Famous Monsters magazine 
collages. I was generally only allowed inside the 
place when my Brother's band played there). 
Every song on "Five Symbols" and "The Evil 
One" (and, they're all here) is a mini-Horror/Sci- 
Fi Rock opera. As vivid as the classic "A" and 
"B"-grade Monster movies our man had become 
obsessed with (though he'd been a great fan long 
before joining The Spades and The Elevators). 
The Aliens, led by electric autoharp player Bill 
Miller (late of 70s Psych legends, Cold Sun) and 
Duane Aslaksen on lead guitar, complement 
Roky's late night TV-damaged Rock ‘n’ Roll 
psychosis to the fullest. Producer Stu Cook (Of 
CCR fame), surprisingly, "gets it," with Roky's 
unique vision. He also plays some studio Bass 
occasionally, while sometime drummer Fuzzy 
Furioso played in later versions of Moby Grape . 
“Two Headed Dog" has since become Roky's 
calling card, fusing discordant Psych with truly 
Heavy (as opposed to radio-friendly) Metal. 
"Creature With The Atom Brain" and "Stand For 
The Fire Demon" bring Roky's two favorite 
Horror films to 3-D, Technicolor life. The former, 
inspired by the very first atomic zombie picture, is 
built around depictions of scenes from the film, 
with plenty of original dialogue thrown in for 
good measure. The latter is an atmospheric 
retelling of the classic "Curse of The Demon" 
(originally released as "Night of The Demon,” 
minus the piss-your-pants scary, giant demon, 
which that guy from Okkervil River called "a silly 
rubber monster.". You only need _ Roky's 
collaborative effort with Okkervil River to 
complete your collection). "Sputnik" is a 
reflection of Roky's fascination with Sci-Fi. He 


sings of a terrifying trek through space, inner and 
outer. Unlike Hawkwind's celebrated space 
truckin' around the stars, "Sputnik" is as horrific 
as the aforementioned classics, and, there's 
monsters, besides. Any two songs from these 
sessons could have been a killer single. Instead, 
you've got two killer LPs. 

In 1984, when recording for "Don't Slander Me" 
got underway, thcore band of former Aliens, Bill 
Miller, Duane Aslaksen and keyboardist, Andre 
Lewis (reportedly Cajun music legend Andre 
Lewis,Sr.'s, son) was procured, supplemented by 
Jack Casady (Jefferson Airplane, Hot Tuna, SVT) 
on bass, Paul Zahl (Flamin' Groovies, SVT), and 
guest spots by Martin Fierro (Sir Douglas Quintet, 
Mother Earth, and even Blue Cheer) and Jack 
Johnson (Flamin' Groovies). A somewhat more 
radio-friendly production (for what that's worth, 
since you still had to SUCK to get on the radio) 
by Aslaksen certainly didn’t hurt matters, nor did 
the stellar studio lineup, saying nothing of Roky 
being in just about the finest voice of his career. 
Still, It took two years to get "The Damned 
Thing" (Song title) out. By 1986, however, the 
playing field had changed. Roky's cult following 
was larger and more fervent than ever. Plus, with 
the advent of CD technology, fans had their 
choice of LP, Cassette of Compact Disc...as they 
still did, a few years later, when the album graced 
the cut-out bins. It didn’t help that Roky had 
basically retired from performing, turning up 
onstage, sporadically, some say against his will, 
once in 1987, and roughly a half-dozen times 
from 1993 to about 1995, until his full-blown 
comeback in 2005. Pink Dust, an untested, but, 
exciting, new label, released the album in 1986, 
which deceptively innocent-looking artwork. The 
label would also release the likes of Plasticland, 
The Fuzztones, Plan 9, an already-overrated 
Flaming Lips, and a too littlhe known (in The 
U.S) to be overrated Billy Childish. Pink Dust 
would only survive a few years. Roky’s "Don't 
Slander Me" was surely the brightest star in their 
crown. The title track, though already about 10 
years old when recorded, is easily Roky's best 
Punk track since "You're Gonna Miss Me." But, 
most of the album is pretty freakin’ rockin’, too. 
"Crazy, Crazy Mama" summons the spirit of Little 
Richard at his peak, screamin’ and beamin' and 
steamin, rockin’ harder and faster than any latter 
day Metal band, barring Motorhead, as Lemmy 
had pledged his allegiance to Little Richard many 
years earlier. It is, quite simply, the greatest song 
Slade never cut. "Haunt," while in reality, a 
Robert Johnson-influenced Blues, gets the 
"Slurpee thrown at a TV set" treatment, here. 
Little Richard guides the vox, and it's no hoax. 
"Bermuda” hardly has the original beat, but, it's a 
fine version. Roky displays much of his Buddy 
Holly roots with "You Drive Me Crazy,” 
"Nothing in Return," and, of course, "Starry 
Eyes," of which several official versions exist, 
though this is arguably the finest, or a close 
second. The best Hard Rocker, here, would have 
to be the fuzz-drenched "Can't Be Brought 
Down," which actually dates back to Roky's first 
comeback attempt with The Elevators in 1973. 
Like several songs contained here, it eludes to B- 
Movie Horror, but, really deals more with real-life 
horror. "Burn The Flames,” very obviously, 
evokes the themes contained on the first album. 
It's also featured on the soundtrack to "Return of 


The Living Dead.” There's only three bonus 
tracks, all good 'uns. 

"Gremlins Have Pictures" was the first Erickson 
Career-spanning compilation (barring, possibly, 
some similar bootlegs). The earliest material dates 
back to 1975, with Blieb Alien, who recorded 
Roky's first solo single, with longtime friend 
Doug Sahm. The three songs included are more 
on a Dylan tip, with "Warning (Social and 
Political Injustices)" being the standout. "Song To 
Abe Lincoln" is another fine showcase for Roky's 
Folk-Rock tendencies, and should have been used 
in the recent movie. It's mistakenly listed as being 
from 1979, not 1975. The Aliens (Featuring Bill 
"Billy Angel" Miller from Blieb Alien) are 
featured inthe’ original version of "The 
Interpreter"(the flipside of "Bermuda,” Roky's 
second single). It varies from the version that 
originally appeared here, and while I agree with 
most of ex-Angry Samoan and Rokyfreund Gregg 
Turner's, liner notes, this track is far from 
Allmans-affected, just because there's dual guitar 
leads (played by the drummer?!). Jack Johnson 
(not the one who's got about half a million dollars, 
but, the one who played in one of the better, later 
versions of The Flamin' Groovies) plays on three 
semi-acoustic numbers; "Anthem (I Promise) ,” 
from 1976, which makes the jump from the sacred 
to the profane, as does 1982's "I Have Always 
Been Here Before" (later covered in a strong, 
hard-rockin' version by The Nomads, who'd go on 
to back Roky, briefly, years later). Unlike the 
other two," I Am,” also from 1982, makes no 
attempt to recognize good as well as evil. It is, 
quite simply, a love song to Satan. Roky's eerie 
vocals are complemented to the fullest by 
Johnson's haunted slide guitar. The recording was 
used to strong effect in "Drugstore Cowboy." The 
Aliens also figure heavily on one of Roky's finest 
songs never (to my knowledge) committed to the 
studio, 1977's "Before In The Beginning." Not 
surprisingly, it too is dripping with Biblical 
allegory, and what's gone terribly wrong with 
mankind. As Turner points out, it's one of Bill 
Miller's finest moments on the Electric Autoharp. 
However, a bootlegged version from around the 
Same time , with Roky in hyperspeed murder- 
vocal overdrive ("I'm gonna break every bone in 
your body, and I know just how to say it to you...I 
told you I would see you die. Nothing, it, my God, 
God almighty my God, oh God, my God...."), is 
clearly the better version of the two. Dispensing 
with The Aliens, Roky took on _ power 
popmeisters, The Explosives, featuring Cam King 
(later with Divine Horsemen) and _ Freddie 
"Steady" Kre (Jerry Jeff Walker, T. Tex Edwards, 
Doug Sahm), as his new backing band. Favorites 
like "Cold Night For Alligators" and “Night of 
The Vampire,” from 1982 (?), are served up in a 
more skeletal, but just as spooky, mode, as the 
then-more familiar Aliens' arrangements. And, as 
Gregg Turner said, himself, we save the best for 
last. One night, at the Whisky-A-Go-Go, Roky 
casually told the Explosives, "Boys, we're gonna 
do "Heroin" tonight." Taking him at face value, 
the band freaks. "I think it's in "G!,’ and that 
night, Roky and The Explosives, unrehearsed, put 
their own stamp on Lou Reed's signature song. 
"Yeah, I sure like Lou Reed. I'm the only one who 
can hold him inmy hand.". Roky had been a 
Velvets fan for yoinks. It's possible, if not 
probable, that he and other members of The 


Elevators were at the now-legendary VU Texas 
gigs in '69, before Roky and Stacey Sutherland 
were incarcerated after being planted with an easy 
morning's worth of dope for The Velvets. The 
bonus 7" record (Playable at 33 RPM) includes 
the outstanding "I'm a Demon" and "The Beast 
(recorded in 1975 with Doug Sahm sideman John 
"Johnny X" Reed), plus an acoustic "Burn The 
Flames,” also accompanied by John Reed, and a 
live "Bermuda,” with The Aliens. The idea behind 
this collection was to compile the best sounding 
performances from Roky's earliest band projects 
and collaborations, barring, of course, 13th Floor 
Elevators reunions (only the first, in 1973, 
spawned several live gigs, while a one-off show in 
1977 didn’t feature Roky at all, and the final two, 
in 1984, while featuring Roky in great form, are 
generally not considered Elevators gigs). The 
Nervebreakers' gigs, backing Roky, at The 
Palladium in Dallas in 1979, are nowhere to be 
found here, though New Rose continues to 
repackage their one known full set, together (an 
advertised gig at Dallas' first punk venue, DJ's, 
only got Roky to join The Nervebreakers for a 
few songs, the band's former roadie told 
me).Byran S. Cooley, late of 27 Devils 
Joking, Lester Bangs and/or The Delinquents, a 
Halloween gig (in '817?) with Roky and Al Lewis 
(!!!), and, possibly, the very last Elevators' gig, 
would play in two of Roky's last working bands 
for many years, The Resurrectionists (with 
Nervebreakers' drummer Carl = "Crusher" 
Giesecke) and Evil Hook Wildlife E.T. All of 
those bands have since been long documented. 
The Explosives would reunite with Roky 
in 2005 or 2006, and from there he'd go on to 
bands as disparate as Okkervill River, The Black 
Angels (who recently headlined over Roky on a 
cross country tour. Go figure), and at least one 
band just using the name "Roky Erickson." 
Today, Roky's band, Hounds of Baskerville, is 
truly a family affair, led by Roky's son Jegar, and 
featuring Jegar's lovely partner, Kaylee, who will 
have given Roky and his first and present-day 
bride, Dana, a beautiful grandson by the time you 
read this. A SON TO THE HOUSE OF 


FRANKENSTEIN! A SON!!!! 

X "Alphabetland” (Fat Possum, 2020) X is on fire 
with white hot heat with a new album that stands 
up to "Los Angeles" and "Wild Gift". 

TEN SECOND INTERVIEW: 

TURA SATANA 





John: Tura, how was your flight to Chicago ? 
Tura: It was fine, until some idiot spilled his salad 
in my lap! 

John: QOh...did you give him one of these? 
(Makes a Karate chop motion) 








Tura: No, I just threw my tomato juice at him 





